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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Having  been  made  aware — by  general  report,  and 
the  almost  universal  commendation  of  the  best  and 
most  renowned  of  the  English  journals  and  periodicals, 
more  especially  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
which  devoted  a  long  article  to  its  examination,  and 
dismissed  it  with  almost  unqualified  praise — ^that 
this  work  of  Mr.  Weiss,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
"  Lycee  Bonaparte,"  is  one  of  rare  excellence,  and 
particularly  interesting  to  the  American  reader,  we 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  reproducing  it 
in  this  country,  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  character  and 
merits. 


6  PUBLISHERS     ADVERTISE3IENT. 

To  this  endj  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert,  well  known  to  the  country  as  a  highly 
graceful  and  facile  translator  of  French  works — as  he 
has  shown  himself  in  many  versions  of  standard  books, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  foreign 
idiom,  and  to  read  in  pure  Saxon  English,  as  if  origi- 
nally composed  in  that  tongue. 

This  it  is,  which  gives  its  highest  polish  to  the 
translation  of  a  work  in  any  foreign  tongue  ;  and  to  the 
lack  of  due  attention  to  this  point,  is  the  cause  that  so 
many  French  translations  have  been  put  forth,  correct, 
indeed,  and  literal  enough,  but  so  much  disfigured  by 
the  retention  of  foreign  idioms  and  phrases,  and  pre- 
senting a  style  so  meagre,  involved,  and  at  times  un- 
grammatical,  as  to  fail  ahke  in  reproducing  any  thing 
of  the  author's  manner,  or  in  attaining  elegance,  grace, 
or  vigor  in  the  vernacular. 

In  order  to  meet  our  exigencies  in  point  of  time, 
Mr.  Herbert  procured  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
Philip  Anthon,  and  the  result  is  the  present  work, 
which  we  lay  before  our  readers,  with  perfect  confidence 
that  its  execution  in  English  will  amply  sustain  com- 
parison with  its  original  merits  ;  and  that,  the  work 
having  been  pronounced,  abroad,  decidedly  the  book  of 
the  season,  this  will  pass  here  as  the  best  of  transla- 
tions. 

We  have  added  to  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Weiss, 
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on  our  judgment  that  such  would  enhance  greatly  the 
satisfaction  of  the  American  reader,  an  Appendix  on  the 
later  history,  pursuits,  character,  and  present  condition 
of  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  settled  in  America  ; 
a  portion  of  the  original  work,  which — probably  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic  materials — is  the 
least  copiously  treated.  This  Appendix  is  the  work  of 
a  distinguished  gentleman,  directly  descended  from 
our  Huguenot  refugees,  who  is  understood  to  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
his  expatriated  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  who  may  be 
presumed  in  the  highest  degree  competent  to  give 
valuable  information  on  the  subject. 

"The  original  Edict  of  Nantes"  and  the  many 
statistical  papers  of  value  given  by  the  author  in 
justification  and  elucidation  of  the  text,  are  retained  ; 
and  a  curious  plate  has  been  added,  by  the  publishers, 
containing  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  planned 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew's,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  medal  struck  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of 
Gregory  III.,  to  celebrate  what  was  then  supposed 
to  be  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Protestants  of 
France,  and  to  insure  their  extinction  throuo-hout 
Europe. 

What  was  the  true  effect  of  that  massacre,  and  the 
subsequent  persecutions,  on  the  persecuted  party,  on 
France,  and  on  the  world  at  large,  is  luminously  and 


philosophically  shown  in  the  following  pages ;  which, 
w^e  doubt  not,  will  meet  sufficient  encouragement  from 
a  discerning  public  to  justify  the  unusual  pains  we  have 
taken  in  its  reproduction. 

New-  York^  March,  1854. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  our  treatment  of  the  "  History  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Kefugees/'  we  do  not  propose  to  touch,  even 
incidentally,  on  the  religious  question  excited  within 
three  centuries  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed 
Church,  or  to  revive  the  irritating  controversy  which 
still  separates  many  of  the  noblest  spirits. 

Nor  have  we  any  greater  incHnation  to  reawaken 
ancient  resentments  against  the  monarch,  who,  despite 
the  fatal  error  of  his  reign,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  kings.  Admitting  as  a  fact,  henceforth  undeni- 
able, that  Louis  XIV.  committed  an  irreparable  error 
in  signing  the  revocation  of  the  edict  promulgated  by 
his  grandfather ;  but  without  pretending  to  the  difficult 
honor  of  convincing  those,  who  entertain  an  opposite 
opinion,  the  end  we  have  in  view  is  one  purely  his- 
torical.    It  is,  in  a  word,  to  study  the  destiny  of  those 
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three  hundred  thousand  voluntary  exiles,  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  God,  and 
whose  energetic  resolution  cannot  but  awaken  lively 
sympathy  among  those  who  partake  their  doctrines, 
profound  respect  among  those  who  profess  a  different 
creed,  and  a  painful  regret  among  all  who  truly  love 
their  country. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1790,  restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  now 
dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  the  title  of 
French  Citizens,  on  the  single  condition  of  returning  to 
France,  and  fulfilling  the  civil  duties  imposed  on  all 
Frenchmen.  We  have  an  idea,  then,  that  in  tracing 
out  the  fortunes  of  these  fugitive  bands,  we  are  in 
some  sort  filUng  a  hiatus  in  our  national  history,  to 
which  we  append  a  new  chapter,  an  episode  but  slightly 
understood,  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and  of  teachings 
the  most  solemn  and  serious. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  look  to  find  in  these  pages  a 
blind  panegyric  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  emigrants.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  ills,  which  many  of 
them  inflicted  on  France,  in  bearing  arms  against  her, 
and  rejoicing  over  her  reverses.  But  does  the  fault 
weigh  solely  and  undivided  on  those  unhappy  men, 
who  were  reduced  to  despair  by  abominable  persecu- 
tion ?  and  should  it  not  rather  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 
visers of  that  iniquitous  measure,  which  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  imploring  an  asylum  of  those  countries, 
in  which  their  miseries  were  compassionated  ?  Or  is 
it  a  questionable  fact,  that,  in  all  times  and  all  coun- 
tries, proscribed  exiles  have  ever  been  found  prompt  to 
open  by  force  the  road  of  return  to  their  native  land  ? 
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A  sad  extremity,  reprobated  by  the  sentiment  of  na- 
tionality, and  condemned  by  human  justice,  but  one 
which  the  conscience  of  men  has  never  permitted  to  be 
branded  as  .an  ordinary  crime.  This  painful  point  of 
view  in  their  history  we  have  not  chosen  to  disguise  ; 
but,  this  just  blame  admitted,  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  treat  as  foreigners  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  these  victims  to  the  intolerance  of  a  by- 
gone age  ;  and  there  are  none  but  will  read  with  emo- 
tion an  impartial  narrative  of  the  many  vicissitudes 
reserved  for  them  in  their  state  of  exile. 

The  establishment  of  their  colonies  in  Germany, 
England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  America,  nay,  even 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Eussia,  the  edicts  of  va- 
rious governments  in  their  behalf,  the  services  which 
in  their  turn  they  rendered  to  the  nations  which 
gave  them  shelter,  no  less  on  the  score  of  politics  than 
of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  literature,  and  re- 
ligion ;  the  proportion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the  liberty  of  the  countries 
which  received  them  ;  and,  to  conclude,  their  succes- 
sive fusion  in  the  populations  among  whom  they  re- 
sided, with  the  actual  state  of  their  descendants  ;  such 
are  the  subjects  embraced  within  the  frame,  which  we 
have  essayed  to  fill  with  facts,  the  best  adapted  to  de- 
pict the  fortunes  which  they  underwent,  the  influences 
which  they  exercised. 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  materials  of  such  a  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  visit,  in  person,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  to  consult  public  archives,  and  the  regis- 
ters of  churches,  founded  at  the  epoch  of  the  emigra- 
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tion  ;  to   interrogate   the  most  considerable   families 
which  hold  themselves  ennobled  by  their  French  origin, 
although  they   seem  definitively  lost  to  their  former 
country.     In  London,  we  found  invaluable  documents 
in  the  general  collection  of  archives  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  the   collection  of  MSS.  in  the   the   British 
Museum,  in  the  collection  of  the  acts  and  correspond- 
ence  of  the   French    church  in   Threadneedle-street, 
which  dates  so  far  back  as  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  wliich  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  metropoUs  of  the 
communities  formed  by  the  refugees  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Anglo-American  colonies.     In 
Switzerland,  we    collected    numerous   and   important 
documents  in  the  federal  archives  of  Berne,  in  those  of 
the  French  colony  in  that  same  city,  which  have  been 
recently  transferred  to  La  Neuville  ;    in  those  of  the 
corporation  of  Lausanne  ;  at  Geneva,  in  the  registers 
of  the  council,  deposited  in  the  Town  HaU,  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  library,  wherein  is  preserved  the  volumi- 
nous  correspondence   of  Anthony  Court,  and  in   the 
archives  of  the  French  Exchange.     But  nowhere  did 
we  receive  materials  so  abundant  as  in  Holland.    Above 
all,  we  derived  rich  stores  from  the  archives  of  the 
Town  Hall,'-^'  and  those  of  the  French  churches  of  Am- 
sterdam ;  in  the  Library  of  Leyden,  which  possesses  a 
multitude  of  ephemeral  works,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers published  by  the  refugees  ;  in  the  archives  of 
the  Hague,  which  contain,  among  other  curious  papers, 
the  secret  resolutions  of  the  States  G  eneral ;  in  those 
of  the  churches  of  Kotterdam  ;  and,  to  conclude,  in  the 

*  Hotel  de  Ville. 
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family  papers,  intrusted  to  us  by  the  offshoots  of  those 
sacerdotal  races,  in  which  the  functions  of  pastor  were 
transmitted  hereditarily  from  father  to  son,  during  a 
period  of  above  a  hundred  years. 

To  the  unpublished  documents,  for  which  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  our  researches  abroad,  must  be 
added  those  which  we  were  enabled  to  collect  in  Paris. 
We  have  received  assistance  from  the  messages  ad- 
dressed to  the  government  by  the  Intendants  of  prov- 
inces, in  1698,  copies  of  which  exist  in  the  Imperial 
Library  ;  from  the  documents  relative  to  the  Calvin- 
ists,  preserved  in  the  department  of  MSS.  of  the  same 
library  ;  from  the  papers  relative  to  the  registry  of  the 
sequestered  property  of  the  religionists,  thousands  of 
files  of  which  are  preserved  among  the  general  archives 
of  France  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  from  the  dispatches  of 
our  ambassadors  in  England,  Holland,  S^vitzerland, 
and  Denmark,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  pre- 
served in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 

Special  researches,  which  it  was  enjoined  on  our 
diplomatic  agents  to  make,  by  Monsieur  Drouin  de 
L'Huys,  and  before  him  by  Mons.  le  Greneral  La  Hitte, 
concerning  the  German  refugees,  enabled  us  to  perfect 
the  materials  on  that  head,  wliich  the  memoirs  of 
Erman  and  Keclam,  the  work  of  Charles  Ancillon,  and 
those  of  Frederic  the  Grreat,  afforded  us. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledg- 
ing our  obligations  to  Mons.  Drouin  de  L'Huys,  for  the 
support  he  afforded  us  during  his  embassy  to  England, 
and  since  his  accession  to  the  ministry.  We  have, 
moreover,  much  pleasure  in  admitting  the  gratitude 
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we  owe  to  the  zealous  assistance  given  to  us  by  the 
pastors,  Martin  and  Daugars,  of  London,  by  Mr. 
Panizzi,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
by  Mons.  Edward  Mallet,  of  Geneva ;  Mons.  An- 
toine  de  Tillier,  of  Berne  ;  Mons.  Yerdeil,  of  Lau- 
sanne ;  Messrs.  Kcenen,  Brugmans,  Mounier,  and  De 
Chaufepie,  of  Amsterdam  ;  Mons.  G-roen  van  Prins- 
terer,  at  the  Hague  ;  and  Mons.  Delprat,  of  Kotter- 
dam.  In  Paris  itself,  we  were  seconded  by  Mons. 
Mignet,  who  kept  the  track  of  our  labors  during  many 
years,  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  solicitude  by  which 
we  still  feel  ourselves  honored  ;  by  Mons.  Guizot,  who 
has  never  ceased  to  give  us  advice  dictated  by  his  dis- 
tinguished experience  as  an  author  and  a  statesman  ; 
by  Messrs.  Villemain  and  Naudet,  whom  w^e  have  fre- 
quently consulted  much  to  our  advantage,  on  questions 
connected  with  the  subject  of  our  studies.  In  con- 
clusion, we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  for  the  en- 
couragement which  they  lent  to  our  efforts,  and  which 
was  to  us  at  the  same  time  the  most  precious  of 
recompenses. 

Before  concluding  these  pages,  we  request  those 
scattered  members  of  ''  the  Refuge,"  *  whom  our  work 
may  chance  to  reach,  by  no  means  to  spare  us  their 
critical  observations  on  such  errors  of  detail  as  we  may 

*  We  are  well  aware  that  the  word  ''Refuge,'"  as  applied  to  the 
total  mass  of  refugees  domiciled  in  the  lands  which  afforded  them  an 
asylum,  is  not  French.  We  have  borrowed  it  from  those  expatriated 
writers  whom  the  necessities  of  a  new  position  have  compelled,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  to  create  new  modes  of  expression. 
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have  peradventure  committed.  We  venture  also  to 
express  the  hope,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  favor 
us  with  such  documents,  as  may  be  in  their  hands,  by 
aid  of  which  we  trust  one  day  to  perfect  this  his- 
tory. 
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The  History  of  French  Protestantism,  from  the  promul- 
gation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  to 
the  revocation  of  the  same  edict  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  principal  periods.  In  the 
first,  extending  from  that  great  religious  transaction,  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
the  taking  of  Rochelle  in  1629,  the  Protestants,  involved  at 
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one  while  by  their  own  fault,  at  another  by  the  artifice  of 
the  nobles,  in  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  regency  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  first  years  of  the  majority  of 
Louis  XII|  beheld  themselves  deprived  successively  of  all 
their  cautionary  fortresses,*  of  their  political  organization, 
and  ceased  at  last  to  form  a  State  within  the  State.  In  the 
second  period,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Rochelle  to 
the  first  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1662,  the  Protes- 
tants formed,  no  longer  but  a  religious  party,  which  found 
itself  abandoned,  little  by  little,  by  its  most  powerful  chiefs. 
They  disturbed  France  no  longer,  as  their  ancestors  had 
done,  by  incessant  armed  risings,  but  enriched  themselves 
by  their  industry.  In  the  third,  which  comprises  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  persecutions  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  were  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  public  affairs,  attainted  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  ultimately  reduced  either  to  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  religion,  or  of  quitting  their  country.  The  edict  of 
Nantes  was,  to  speak  accurately,  but  a  new  confirmation  of 
divers  treaties  concluded  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  which  were  continually  infringed  upon  by 
the  victorious  party.  It  commenced  by  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  all  past  ofi'ences.  The  verdicts  rendered  against  "  the 
reformed,"  on  account  of  their  religion,  were  annulled  and 
erased  from  the  rolls  of  the  superior  courts.  Their  chil- 
dren, established  on  a  foreign  soil,  were  declared  French 
citizens,  and  invited  to  return  to  the  realm.  Their  prison- 
ers, even  those  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  were  set  at 
liberty.  The  Roman  churches  were  permitted  to  celebrate 
their  worship  publicly  and  solemnly  in  all  the  towns  wherein 
it  had  been  interrupted.  To  the  Protestants  unlimited  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  recognized  as  a  right ;  but  the  public 

^-  Cmtionary  is  a  teclinical  term  applied  to  towns  or  strong  places, 
yielded  fqr  a  term  of  years  by  one  to  the  other  of  two  contracting 
powers,  in  pledge  fqr  the  fulfilment  of  treaties. 
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exercise  of  their  worship,  formally  interdicted  in  Paris,*  was 
limited  to  those  towns  in  which  it  had  remained  publicly  es- 
tablished at  the  epoch  of  the  promulgation  of  the  edict ;  and 
to  those  in  which  it  had  been  permitted  by  the  conventions 
of  Fleix  and  of  Nerac,  although  it  had  been  suppressed  in 
them  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  public  exercise  of  their  worship  was  also  granted  to 
all  nobles  having  the  right  of  holding  justiciary  courts. 
They  were  three  thousand  five  hundred  in  number.  To 
them  was  granted  permission  to  admit  the  families  of  their 
vassals  to  these  religious  meetings,  and,  in  order  to  assure  to 
the  Protestants  impartial  justice,  the  king  created  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Chamber  of 
the  Edict,"  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  president,  assisted  by 
sixteen  councillors,  and  having  special  charge  to  try  the  cases 
of  those  of  the  religionists  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Paris,  Rennes,  and  Kouen.  A  bi-partite  chamber 
was  retained  at  Castres  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  two  others  were  established  in  those  of  the 
parliaments  of  Grenoble  and  Bordeaux,  to  take  cognizance 
of  and  try  the  differences,  in  which  they  were  parties  prin- 
cipal. In  conclusion,  they  received  cautionary  fortresses, 
to  be  held  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  and  preserved  the 
political  organization  given  to  them  during  the  religious 
wars. 

This  solemn  edict,  which  marked  for  France  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  true  commencement  of  modern 
times,  was  sealed  with  a  great  seal  of  green  wax,  to  testify 

*  The  reformed  of  Paris  had  at  first  a  temple  at  Ablon.  But,  in 
1600,  having  represented :  first,  that  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
that  place,  the  children  often  died  xipon  the  road  before  receiving 
baptism ;  secondly,  that  the  officers  in  waiting  at  the  court  were  not 
able  on  Sunda}^  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty  to  God  and  the 
king — thej^  were  authorized,  by  letters  patent  of  the  1st  of  August, 
1606,  to  remove  their  place  of  meeting  to  Charenton. 
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that  it  was  perpetual  and  irrevocable.  It  was  recorded,  with 
the  most  authentic  forms,  by  all  the  parliaments,  and  partic- 
ularly by  that  of  Paris ;  it  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  superior 
courts,  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  magistrates,  and  even 
by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  realm. 

Louis  XIII.,  and  even  Louis  XIV.  solemnly  confirmed 
the  edict  of  Henry  lY.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1610,  the  re- 
gent Marie  de  Medicis  declared  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
then  a  minor,  that  he  admitted  the  fact  that  the  observance 
of  that  edict  had  established  secure. tranquillity  among  his 
subjects.  ''  Wherefore,  the  new  king  was  made  to  say,  al- 
though this  edict  is  perpetual  and  irrevocable,  and  conse- 
quently needs  not  to  be  confirmed  by  farther  declaration, 
still,  in  order  that  our  said  subjects  may  be  assured  of  our 
protection,  be  it  known,  said  and  ordered,  that  the  aforesaid 
edict  of  Nantes,  in  all  its  points  and  articles,  shall  be  main- 
tained and  held  inviolable."  When  of  age,  Louis  XIIL 
confirmed  this  declaration,  at  a  bed  of  justice*  held  on  the 
first  of  October,  1614,  with  this  formal  clause,  that  those 
who  infringed  it  should  be  punished  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  The  following  year,  when  it  was  proposed  at 
the  States  Gi-eneral,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  to  supplicate  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
according  to  his  coronation  oath,  which  was  to  drive  out  from 
the  lands  under  his  sway  all  heretics  denounced  by  the 
Church,  Louis  XIIL  gave,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1615^  a 
declaration,  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  monuments  of  the 
justice  of  that  prince.  After  having  protested  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  hold  the  edicts  inviolable,  he  added  "  that  he 
experienced  lively  sorrow  on  account  of  the  contention  which 
had  chanced  among  the  Homan  Catholic  deputies  of  the 
House  of  Peers ;  *  *  *  thateachof  the  deputies  had  declared 
to  him  separately,  and  afterward  all  collectively,  that  they  de- 

*  Lit  de  justice.     Bed  of  justice  was  the  terra  for  legislative  meet- 
ings of  the  Parliament,  at  which  the  king  presided. — Translator. 
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sired  the  observance  of  the  peace  established  by  the  edicts." 
But  that  which  is  most  remarkable  in  this  act  of  Louis  XIII. 
is  this — that  he  reprobates  all  violence  in  religious  matters, 
"  being  persuaded,"  saj^s  he,  "  by  experience  of  the  past, 
'that  these  means  only  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  secede  from  the  Church,  instead  of  teaching  them  the 
way  to  re-enter  it."  A  like  declaration  was  rendered  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1616,  for  confirming  the  edict  of  Henry  IV., 
and  prohibiting  the  application  of  the  name  of  heretics  to 
the  reformed.  This  prohibition  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  oath,  which  the  French  kings  took  at  their 
coronation,  and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  destroy 
all  heretics,  might  not  be  in  express  contradiction  to  the  new 
laws  of  the  realm. 

Anne  of  Austria  imitated  the  example  of  Louis  XIII. 
Her  declaration  of  the  8th  July,  1643,  made  in  the  name  of 
the  infant  king,  imported  that  Louis  XI Y.,  after  having  taken 
the  advice  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  ordered — that  his  subjects 
of  the  so-called  "  reformed  "  religion,  should  enjoy  the  free 
and  entire  exercise  of  their  faith,  conformably  to  the  edicts. 
Like  declarations  were  published  at  divers  times  until  1652. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  May  21st,  1652,  and  of  which 
the  honor  is  due  to  Mazarin.  The  king,  remembering  his 
own  engagements  and  the  examples  of  his  predecessors, 
solemnly  confirmed  the  edicts,  "  the  rather,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  said  subjects  had  given  him  certain  proofs  of  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity,  particularly  in  the  present  emergencies, 
with  which  he  was  well  pleased."* 

In  signing  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Henry  IV.  came  to  a 
most  open  and  even  ostentatious  rupture  with  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  middle  ages.  He  wished  nothing  less  than  to 
grant  to  "the  reformed"  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights, 

*  Memoir  of  the  state  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France.  La 
Haye,  1*712. — British  Musceum. 
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whicli  had  been  refused  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  to 
place  them  upon  a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  the  domi- 
nant party.  For  the  first  time,  the  civil  power  in  France 
raised  itself  boldly  above  both  religious  parties,  and  pre- 
scribed limits,  which  it  was  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
overstep,  without  transgressing  the  law  of  the  state. 

A  policy  so  new  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  clamors  of 
the  more  violent,  and  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  factions, 
which  believed  themselves  to  possess  nothing  so  long  as  they 
did  not  possess  the  whole.  The  remembrance  of  forty  years 
of  civil  war  was  not  efi"aced.  Material  peace  was  re-estab- 
lished, but  the  minds  of  men  remained  full  of  distrusts. 
The  ancient  leaguers,  the  more  ultra*  Roman  Catholics,  did 
not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Henry  lY.  They  attributed 
the  concessions  he  made  to  the  Protestants  to  the  secret  at- 
tachment which  he  preserved  for  their  doctrines.  To  assure 
a  legal  existence  and  to  give  guarantees  to  heretics,  to  per- 
sons excommunicated,  to  men  damned  in  this  life  and  the 
other,  and  to  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with  orthodox 
Roman  Catholics  !  These  were  acts,  which  they  could  not 
approve,  and  which  were  in  their  eyes  proofs  of  manifest 
treason,  or  at  least  of  culpable  indifference.  But  in  default 
of  religious  fanaticism,  interest  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
stir  up  the  Roman  Catholic  party  against  the  edict  of  Henry 
IV.  The  clergy  feared  the  diminution  of  its  revenues  and 
the  weakening  of  its  authority,  should  the  new  doctrine  be 
recognized  by  the  state,  and  continue  to  increase.  The 
parliaments  on  their  side  complained  of  the  edict  as  an 
attack  upon  their  rights,  and  refused,  for  a  long  time,  to 
acknowledge  it,  finally  yielding  only  to  the  express  wish  of 
their  sovereign.     "  I  have  enacted  the  edict,"  said  Henry 

*  CathoUques  a  gros  grams,  is  the  phrase  used  iu  the  text ;  being 
the  term  applied  to  the  most  laltra  papists,  from  their  affectation  of 
wearino-  rosaries  of  extraordinary  sized  beads;  the  idiom,  as  it 
stands,  is  nnir&usl&iahle.— Translator. 
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IV.  to  the  memlbers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  "  I  wish  it 
to  be  observed.  Mj  will  must  serve  as  the  reason  why.  In 
an  obedient  state  reasons  are  never  demanded  of  the  prince. 
I  am  king,  I  speak  to  you  as  king,  I  will  be  obeyed."  To 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy  who  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  his 
duty,  he  replied  that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  it,  as  he 
judged  of  duty,  adding,  with  his  feigned  Gascon  simplicity, 
"  My  predecessors  have  given  you  good  words,  but  I,  with 
my  gray  jacket,  I  will  give  you  good  deeds.  I  am  all  gray 
on  the  outside,  but  I'm  all  gold  within."  * 

The  Protestants  were  scarcely  better  satisfied.  AVhen  the 
Spaniards  surprised  Amiens,  many  of  their  chiefs  showed 
but  little  alacrity  in  taking  up  arms.  They  were  angry 
with  the  king  since  his  conversion.  Duplessis-Mornay  ap- 
peared no  more  at  court.  Some  days  after  the  attempt  of 
Chatel,  the  king  received  in  his  palace  his  ancient  companion 
in  arms,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  whom  he  saw  but  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  as  he  showed  him  his  lip  pierced  by  tlie  poniard  of 
the  assassin,  the  Huguenot  noble  could  not  contain  his 
satirical  humor.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  hitherto  you  have  only 
denied  God  with  your  lips,  and  God  is  content  to  pierce 
your  lips;  but  when  you  deny  him  from  your  heart, 
then  will  God  pierce  your  heart."  The  Protestant  assem- 
blies resounded  with  complaints  and  recriminations  against 
the  apostate  monarch;  the  most  violent  spoke  of  again 
taking  up  arms.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  informed  of  their 
plots  :  "  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  your  private  meet- 
ings," said  he,  one  day  to  d'Aubigne,  "  where  you  were  on 
the  point  of  ruining  every  thing ;  for  you  went  to  them  in 
good  faith.  I  had  already  gained  over  the  chief  leaders  of 
your  party  to  my  interests,  and  you,  who  worked  for  the 
common  good,  were  of  small  consideration.  The  greater 
part  of  your  people  thought  only  of  their  private  advantages, 

*  The   Government  of  Louis   XIV.,  from  1683  to  1689,  by  M. 
Pierre  Clement,  p.  91. 
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and  how  to  gaiu  my  good  graces  at  your  expense.  This  is 
so  true,  that  I  can  boast  that  one  of  your  men,  from  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  France,  cost  me  but  five  hundred  crowns, 
to  serve  as  a  spy  among  you,  and  to  betray  you  all."  * 

Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nobility  had  aban- 
doned the  Calvinist  party.  The  clergy  who  succeeded 
them,  and  who  were  to  be  thereafter  its  most  energetic  rep- 
resentatives, introduced  into  their  deliberations  that  theo- 
logical asperity,  from  the  reproach  of  which  the  priests  of 
every  religion  have  so  much  trouble  in  defending  themselves. 
In  a  Synod,  held  at  Gap  in  1603,  after  useless  efforts  to 
effect  a  fusion  between  the  partisans  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
they  agreed  only  in  solemnly  declaring  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist ;  and  that  declaration  was  added  to  the  confession 
of  faith  of  the  Protestant  party.  This  was  but  uselessly 
to  wound  the  Eoman  Catholics,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they 
lived  ;  and  to  render  more  embarrassing  the  mission  of  the 
king,  who  was  their  protector  against  them.  Henry  IV. 
none  the  less  sustained  their  religious  meetings  and  political 
assemblages;  he  judged  these  necessary  for  their  safety; 
but  he  separated  from  them  at  every  hazard  the  chiefs  of 
the  nobility,  the  Rohans,  the  Bouillons,  the  La  Tremouilles, 
the  Lesdiguieres,  the  La  Forces,  the  Chatillons,  whose  ambi- 
tious plots  he  dreaded.  The  fortresses  he  had  left  in  their 
hands  disturbed  him  less.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  to 
the  assembly  of  Chatellerault,  reunited  in  1605,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  four  years  to  the  term  fixed  for  the  restitution  of 
those  towns  in' which  they  held  garrisons.  Thanks  to  these 
skilful  arrangements,  peace  was  maintained  in  the  realm,  the 
honor  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  Henry  lY.  himself. 
The  Protestants,  in  the  end,  reconciled  themselves  to  a 
prince,  who  had  at  least  assured  to  them  religious  liberty. 
In  his  Universal  History,  dedicated  to  posterity,  d'Aubigne 

*  The  memoirs  of  Agrippa  d'Aubiga6,  vol.  i.  pp.   149,  150.     Am- 
sterdam edition,  1*731. 
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renders  justice  to  the  great  king,  whom  he  had  more  than 
once  offended  hj  his  abrupt  repartees :  "  We  withdraw," 
said  he,  "  from  a  cradle  encurtained  with  thorns,  armed  and 
bristling  with  them  in  all  directions,  a  prince,  who  has  long 
languished  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  a  flower  in  a  thicket 
of  thistles,  haunted  bj  serpents.  His  dawn  beheld  the  sun 
only  through  clouds,  which  drenched  him  during  his  ascen- 
sion ;  his  meridian  was  rendered  horrible  by  thunder  storms 
which  left  him  no  repose ;  the  calmer  evening  of  his  life 
gave  us  the  leisure  to  hang  up  our  dripping  garments  before 
the  altar  of  the  god  of  peace  ;  as  to  the  night  which  closed 
his  eyes,  in  a  mode  as  unusual  as  was  his  life  uncommon, 
we  leave  it  under  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  until  the  hour 
shall  have  arrived  in  which  to  speak  of  it  aright."  * 

The  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  cast  terror  into  the 
midst  of  the  Protestants.  Little  satisiied  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  they 
demanded  and  obtained  authority  to  convoke,  at  Chatelle- 
rault,  their  General  Assembly.  The  Dukes  of  Rohan,  of 
Soubise,  of  Sully,  of  La  Tremouille,  the  Lords  of  Chatilion, 
of  La  Force,  and  of  Duplessis-Mornay,  appeared  at  that 
assembly,  which  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Saumur.  But 
ambition  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  preponderated  over  zeal 
for  reform,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nobility.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  wished  to  enter  the  ministry  ;  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  he  labored  to  give  the  court  the  highest 
idea  of  the  power  of  ''  the  reformed."  At  the  same  time, 
he  wished  to  appear  their  chief,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
nominated-  president  of  their  assembly ;  but  his  interested 
motives  were  divined,  and  Duplessis  was  elected.  Then, 
changing  his  tactics,  he  tried  to  persuade  those  of  his  party 
to  disseize  themselves  of  their  cautionary  fortresses,  and  to 
surrender  themselves  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent ;  he  concluded  by  affected  praises  of  the  glory  they 

*  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Universal  History,  preface. 
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would  acquire  in  thus  exposing  themselves  voluntarily  to 
suffer  martyrdom.  "Yes,  sire,"  replied  d'Aubigne,  "  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  cannot  be  celebrated  by  too  many 
praises.  Happy  beyond  measure  are  those  who  suffer  for 
Christ !  To  expose  himself  to  martyrdom  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  a  good  and  true  Christian,  but  to  expose  his  brothers 
to  it,  and  promote  his  own  interests  by  their  fate,  is  the 
part  of  a  traitor  and  an  executioner."  * 

The  assembly  did  not  yield  to  the  insidious  counsels  of 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon.  It  strove  to  re-establish  concord 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  party  ;  and  Mornay  drew  up  the 
famous  "  act  of  reconciliation,"  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
nobles  collected  at  Saumur,  even  by  Lesdiguieres  and  Bouil- 
lon. Union  once  established,  the  assembly  provided  for  the 
common  defence,  by  dividing  France  into  eight  circles,  each 
of  which  had  its  particular  council.  These  councils  were  to 
correspond,  one  with  another,  in  order  that  thereafter  it 
should  be  easy  to  give  to  all  a  single  direction. 

The  religious  and  political  organization  of  the  Calvinists 
was  anterior  to  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  modified  it  but 
imperfectly ",  the  assembly  at  Saumur  gave  it  its  latest  de- 
velopment, and  actually  established  a  representative  republic 
in  the  bosom  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  religious  constitution  of  "  the  reformed  "  was  vested 
in  consistories,  conferences,  provincial  synods,  and  national 
synods.  Each  church  formed  a  consistory :  that  is  to  say,  a 
little  democratic  council,  composed  of  the  minister,  deacons, 
and  elders. 

It  met  every  week,  and  deliberated  upon  the  partition  of 
the  alms  received  at  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful.  It  de- 
nounced offences  committed  by  the  members  of  the  church, 
particularly  those  which  were  contrary  to  ecclesiastic  dis- 
cipline.    It  examined  whether  the  delinquents  came  within 

*  Memoirs  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  169.    Amsterdam 
edition,  1731. 
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the  rule  of  private  exhortation,  or  of  public  excommunica- 
tion ;  and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  referred  them  to  the 
conference. 

The  conferences  assembled  every  three  months.  They 
were  composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  consistory  of  a 
certain  district.  There,  were  decided  the  matters  which  the 
first  council  could  not  determine.  There,  were  reo-ulatcd 
the  sums  to  be  sent  to  Protestants  persecuted  for  religion's 
sake.  There,  were  censured  the  elders,  deacons,  students 
of  divinity,  and  ministers, who  had  swerved  from  their  duty; 
and  there  were  broken  the  members  of  a  consistory  who  had 
been  guilty  of  prevarication. 

The  provincial  synods  assembled  every  year.  Each  con- 
ference was  represented  there  by  two  deputies.  They  treated 
upon  all  the  aflairs  of  the  province.  They  examined  stu- 
dents who  wished  to  be  promoted  to  the  ministry.  There 
they  confirmed  the  estimate  of  the  salaries  of  the  pastors, 
according  to  that  of  the  sums  which  had  been  received  in 
the  general  collections  made  by  the  consistories.  There 
they  assigned  to  each  parish  its  minister,  and  determined 
upon  the  choice  of  the  professors  of  theology. 

The  general  or  national  synods  were  convoked  every 
three  years  ]  but  political  circumstances  often  prevented 
them  from  meeting.  These  assemblies  were  composed  of 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
realm.  There  ^s  elected  the  "  moderator,"  or  president, 
by  a  majority  of  votes.  There  were  judged  all  appeals  from 
the  provincial  synods ;  there  were  decided,  without  appeal, 
all  questions  of  dogma  and  discipline  ;  and  the  statutes  there 
rendered  had  the  force  of  laws  in  all  their  churches.* 

The  government  of  the  Keformed  Church  was,  as  may 
be  seen,  disposed  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  representa- 

*  French  manuscripts  of  the  National  Library.  Affairs  of  Calvin- 
ism from  1669  to  1788.  ,VoL  III.  Memoir  of  La  Beaumelle.  Tou- 
lonse.     1*759. 
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tive  system ;  for  it  was  composed  of  assemblies,  one  subor- 
dinate to  the  other,  all  constituted  by  way  of  election — the 
consistories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conferences,  the 
conferences  under  that  of  the  provincial  synods,  and  the 
provincial  synods  under  that  of  the  national  synod.  The 
lowest  degrees  of  that  hierarchy  were  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  people.  The  consistories  were  composed  of  pastors 
and  elders  nominated  by  them,  or  at  least  admitted  to  those 
assemblies,  with  their  consent  publicly  expressed.  The  con- 
ferences were  formed  of  deputies,  nominated  by  the  consisto- 
ries :  the  provincial  synods,  of  deputies  nominated  by  the 
conferences,  and  the  national  synod,  of  representatives  de- 
signated by  the  provincial  synods.  In  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nority so  often  oppressed,  such  a  government  had  necessarily 
great  vigor.  Discipline  was  maintained  as  a  means  of  union 
among  all  the  adherents  of  "  the  Pveform,"  and  as  a  means 
of  defence  against  an  overbearing  and  jealous  church.  The 
supervision  was  mutual,  and  the  measures  adopted  effica- 
cious and  rapid,  because  their  execution  was  instantaneous, 
and  always  conformable  to  the  general  interest  of  the  party. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  could 
be  counted  in  France  eight  hundred  and  six  churches,  di- 
vided into  sixteen  provinces,  and  sixty-two  conferences.* 
The  first  province,  which  comprehended  Berri,  the  Orlean- 
ais,  the  Blaisois,  the  Nivernais,  and  the  haute  Marche,  con- 
tained three  conferences  ;  those  of  Sance^e,  the  Blaisois, 
and  the  Bourbonnais.  The  second,  which  was  that  of  Bre- 
tagne,had  but  one  single  conference,  composed  of  ten  churches. 
The  third,  in  which  were  comprised  Saiutonge,  the  Angou- 
mois,  I'Aunis  and  les  lies,  was  divided  into  five  conferences ; 
those  of  Aunis,  of  Saint- Jean-d'Angely,  of  lies,  of  Saintonge, 

*  "We  borrow  this  valuation  from  the  catalogue  produced  before 
the  national  synod,  held  at  Alengon  in  1637.  See  Aymon,  National 
Synods  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  Vol.  i.  p.  291-306. 
La  Haye,  1710. 
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and  the  Angoumois.  The  fourth,  which  was  that  of  Bur- 
gundy, contamed  the  four  conferences  of  Glex,  Dijon,  Chalon, 
and  Lyons.  The  fifth,  containing  Lower  Languedoc,  was 
divided  into  three  conferences  ;  those  of  Nimes,  of  Azes, 
and  Montpellier.  The  sixth,  containing  Poitou,  compre- 
hended the  three  conferences  of  Upper  Languedoc,  Middle 
Poitou,  and  Lower  Poitou.  The  seventh,  containing  Tou- 
raine,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  inclosed  three  conferences  known 
by  those  names.  The  eighth,  containing  the  Vivarais,  the 
Forez,  and  the  Velay,  had  but  one  conference.  The  ninth, 
containing  the  churches  of  Beam,  was  divided  into  six  con- 
ferences ;  those  of  Sauveterre,  of  Orthez,  Pau,  Oleron,  Nai, 
and  Vibil.  The  tenth,  containing  the  churches  of  Provence, 
had  but  a  single  conference.  The  eleventh,  containing  those 
of  the  Cevennes,  was  divided  into  three  conferences,  those 
of  Anduze,  Sauve,  and  Saint-Germain.  The  twelfth,  which 
was  that  of  Lower  Guienne,  contained  the  five  conferences 
of  the  Lower  Agenois,  the  Condomois,  the  Upper  Agenois, 
Perigord  and  Limousin.  The  thirteenth,  which  was  that  of 
Dauphine,  comprised  the  eight  conferences  of  the  Gapensois, 
the  Diois,  the  Viennois,  the  Val-Luqou,  the  Gresivaudan, 
the  Valentinois,  the  Baronies,  and  the  Embrunois.  The 
fourteenth,  which  was  that  of  Normandy,  contained  six  con- 
ferences ;  those  of  Bouen,  Caux,  Caen,  Cotentin,  d'Alencon, 
and  Falaise.  The  fifteenth,  which  was  that  of  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc and  Lower  Guienne,  contained  seven  conferences, 
those  of  Lower  Quercy,  of  Upper  Quercy,  of  the  Albigeois, 
of  Armagnac,  of  Bouergue,  of  Lauraguais,  and  of  Foix. 
The  sixteenth,  which  was  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was 
divided  into  four  conferences  ;  those  of  Paris,  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Pays  Chartrain.  The  national  synod,  which 
was  the  general  council  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  met  twen- 
ty-nine times  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years.  The  first 
was  held  at  Paris,  in  1559  ;*  the  last  at  Loudon,  in  1659. 

*  Aymon.     Vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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The  political  constitution  of  "  the  reformed  "  was  demo- 
cratic and  representative,  like  their  religious  government. 
It  rested  upon  the  "  provincial  councils,"  the  "  assemblies 
of  the  circles,"  and  the  "general  assemblies." 

The  "  provincial  councils  "  were  composed  of  the  men  of 
note  of  each  province,  charged  to  watch  over  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to    the  party;   they  examined  the  com- 
plaints rendered  at  large  by  the  Protestants,  and  transmitted 
a  succinct  statement  of  them  to  the  "  deputies  general," 
charged  to  obtain  from  the  king,  redress  for  their  grievances. 
The  "provincial  councils"  existed  anterior  to  the  assembly  of 
Saumur,  but  they  did  not  meet  regularly  until  after  that  epoch, 
though  they  were  sustained,  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  court,  until  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle.    The  circles  estab- 
lished by  that  assembly,  in    1611,  similar  to  those  of  G-er- 
many,  were  composed,  each  of  more    provinces  than  one. 
The  name  "  assembly  of  circles  "  was  given  to  the  delegates 
of  the  provincial   councils.     Each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
circle  had  the  right  to  convoke  it,  when  danger  menaced  one 
or  more  churches,  or  the  churches  of  France  and  Beam 
generally.     If    the    danger    became    imminent,    then     the 
"  assembly  of  circles,"  encroaching  upon  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, took  upon  itself  to  convoke  a  general  political  assem- 
bly.    The   general   assemblies  were  held  very  irregularly. 
They  were  sometimes  preceded,  and  sometimes  followed,  by 
political  provincial  assemblies.     In  the  first  case,  the  latter 
nominated  the  deputies  of  the  future  "  general  assembly," 
and  drew  up  the  resolutions  which  were  to  be  submitted  to 
its  deliberations.     In  the  second  case,  they  caused  a  report 
to  be  addressed  to  themselves  upon  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted.     The  edict  of  Nantes  permitted  these  general 
assemblies  ;  but  upon  the  express  condition,  that  they  should 
be  authorized  by  the  king.     Without  that  authority,  they 
lost  their  legal  character,  and  were  reputed  seditious.    From 
the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.  till  the  year 
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1629,  nine  general  assemblies  were  held.  Those  convoked, 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  at  Sainte-Foy,  in  1601  ;  at 
Chatellerault,  in  1605  ;  at  Jargeau,  in  1608,  were  lawful 
and  regular.  So  also  was  that  at  Saumur,  under  Louis 
XIII.  But  those  of  La  Eochelle,  in  1617,  of  Orthez  and 
La  Rochelle,  in  1618  and  1619,  and,  above  all,  that  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1620,  were  irregular  and  illegal.  The  last 
degenerated  into  a  revolutionary  assembly,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  civil  war,  which  cost  "  the  reformed  "  all  their 
political  liberties. 

In  theory,  the  general  assemblies  had  but  one  well 
defined  object :  This  was,  the  election  of  the  general  depu- 
ties ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  the  designation  of  six  candidates  for 
the  general  deputation,  among  whom  the  king  might  choose 
two  commissioners  of  the  Reformed  religion,  to  reside 
near  him  in  the  interval  between  the  sessions.  But,  in  fact, 
their  privileges  extended  to  all  matters,  which  concerned 
their  party.  While  Henry  IV.  lived,  they  did  not  overstep 
the  limited  circle  marked  out  for  them;  but,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  constituted  themselves  into  sove- 
reign assemblies,  after  the  example  of  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  and  provoked  disturbance  and  rebellion.* 

Such  was  the  formidable  organization  which  the  assem- 
bly of  Saumur  gave  to  the  Protestant  party,  and  which 
existed  until  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle. 

So  much  hardihood  alarmed  the  court,  already  fettered 
by  its  engagements  towards  Spain,  which  the  "  reformed " 
considered  a  culpable  deviation  from  the  policy  of  Henry 
IV.  The  double  marriages  of  Louis  XIII.  with  Anne  of  ■->., 
Austria,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  ^^t»tfe^s  with  a  daughter^ 
of  France,  were  no  less  odious  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
aspired  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  king.     He  took  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  the 

*  Compare  the  memoirs  of  Richelieu,  of  Rohan,  of  La  Force,  and 
above  all,  of  Duplessis-Mornay.  ' 
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"reformed,"  to  incite  them  to  revolt.  Their  movements 
had  at  first  rather  a  feudal  than  a  religious  character.  But 
when  the  Duke  of  Rohan  had  raised  the  fiery  population  of 
the  Cevennes,  the  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the 
reformed  religion  transferred  itself,  of  its  own  accord,  from 
Grenoble,  where  Lesdiguieres  held  it  captive,  to  Nimes, 
where  it  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  for  war.  So  it  fell 
out,  that  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  met  again  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Charles  IX. 

This  was  the  period  at  which  it  was  proposed  the  young 
king  should  go  to  Bordeaux  for  his  espousals  with  Anne  of 
Austria.  He  departed,  under  the  protection  of  an  army, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Gruise,  who  had  been  named 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  again,  was  seen 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  king  of  France  journeying 
through  his  own  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
making  his  entry  into  his  own  good  towns  preceded  by 
cannon  with  matches  lighted.  Odium  again  fell  upon 
the  Protestants,  who  had  causelessly  become  the  allies  of  a 
factious  nobility.  They  could  now  be  accused,  with  justice, 
of  being  ever  ready  to  second  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and, 
from  this  moment,  doubtless,  their  ruin  was  determined. 

But,  before  overwhelming  them,  it '  was  necessary  to 
create  divisions  among  themselves.  The  union  of  their 
chiefs  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Except  Soubise  and 
Rohan,  the  nobles  occupied  themselves  rather  with  their 
own  interests,  than  with  those  of  their  party.  The  regent 
profited  by  these  circumstances.  She  sowed  jealousies 
among  them,  and  allured  them  to  her  partj^  by  the  liberal 
ofi"er  of  rewards.  The  defection  of  Conde  brought  about 
the  treaty  of  Loudon ;  and  France  found  herself  again  in  a 
state  of  peace,   1616. 

During  the  four  years,  next  ensuing,  the  government, 
which  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Concini  to  those  of 
Albert  de  Luynes,  prepared  itself  to  wrest  from  the  Protes- 
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tants,  that  formidable  political  organization,  which  had 
allowed  them  to  brave  the  royal,  authority  with  impmiity. 
The  whole  kingdom  resounded  with  passionate  preachings, 
which  excited  against  them  the  burghers  of  the  towns,  and 
^he  people  of  the  country.  At  Lyons,  at  Moulins,  at  Dijon, 
at  Bourges,  a  misguided  multitude  invaded  their  cemeteries, 
disinterred  their  dead,  burnt  their  temples,  hunted  their 
]^astors,  without  a  possibility  of  their  obtaining  justice. 
That  which  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  rage,  was  the 
edict  of  1620,  which  reunited  Beam  to  the  crown,  re-estab- 
lished the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  commanded  restitution  of  the 
church  property,  whereof  they  had  violently  made  them- 
selves masters.  'The  parliament  of  Paris  protested  vehe- 
mently against  this  edict.  Louis  XIII.  declared  that  he 
would  go  and  see  it  registered  himself,  and  that  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  hindered,  by  the  advanced  season, 
the  poverty  of  the  Landes,  or  by  the  ruggedness  of  the 
mountains.  He  kept  his  word,  and,  after  having  entirely 
changed  the  organization  of  that  province,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  focus  of  protestantism,  in  the  south,  returned  to 
Paris,  where  the  people  hailed  his  return  with  shouts  of 
sincere  joy. 

But  the  submission  of  Beam  was  only  apparent.  The 
king  had  no  sooner  quitted  it,  than  the  Marquis  of  La 
Force,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government  of  the  province, 
openly  encouraged  the  "reformed,"  to  resume  possession 
of  their  sacred  edifices  and  of  the  church  property,  which 
they  had  secularized.  At  the  same  time,  the  town  of  La 
Rochelle  summoned  within  its  walls,  a  general  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Reformed  religion.  This  meeting,  con- 
voked without  the  assent  of  the  king,  was  illegal.  The  most 
eminent  chiefs  of  the  party,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  Sully, 
and  more  than  all  Duplessis,  made  useless  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Protestants  against  the  overstepping  of  their  legal  limits. 
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"  If  I  were  in  a  conditition  to  have  myself  carried  into  the 
hall  of  the  Louvre,"  cried- the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  then  sick 
at  Sedan,  "  I  would  drag  myself,  halting  as  I  am,  to  the  feet 
of  the  king,  and  would  crave  pardon  at  his  hands  for  this 
assembly."      These    wise    counsels    were    rejected.       The 
burghers  of  the  towns,  and  the  ministers,  who  had  taken  the 
direction   of  the   party,  gave   themselves   up  to   the   most 
absurd  expectations.     The  more  violent  their  bearing,  the 
more  clamorously  they  were  applauded.     They  trusted  con- 
fidently in  their  own  strength,  and  the   assembly  had  the 
audacity  to  publish  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1621,  a  declaration 
of  Independence,  which  interrupted  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  gave  the  signal  for  civil  war.     Disposing,  at  their 
mere  caprice,  of  powerful  men,  who  were  in  nowise  disposed 
to  obey,  they  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  the  command  of  the 
Protestants  in  Normandie,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  the 
other  provinces  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom.     At  the  same 
time,  as  first  marshal  of  France,  they  decreed  him  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  "  reformed."     To  old  Lesdiguieres,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  abjuring  their  creed,  they  gave  the  command 
of  Burgundy,  of  Provence,  and  of  Dauphine.     The  Duke  of 
La  Tremouille  was- charged  with  the  Angoumois,  Saintonge, 
and  the  lies.     To  the  Marquis  of  Chatillon,  were  assigned 
Lower  Languedoc,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Grevaudan ;  to  old 
La  Force,  Guienne,  to  his  eldest  son  Beam.     The  Viscount 
of  Favas  was  named  "  Admiral  of  the  seas,  for  the  cause  of 
the  Religion."  The  Lord  de  Saint-Blancard,  Jacques  de  Gau- 
tier,  received  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  eastern  division,  with 
the  command  of  a  small  squadron,  which  had  to  combat  that 
of  Aigues-Mortes.     All  these  chiefs  had  agreed,  among  them- 
selves, to  resist  the  royal  authority,  so  long  as  it  should  be 
debased  by  remaining  in   the  hands  of  a  favorite ;    but  it 
was  an  easy  thing  to  foresee  that  they  would  not  persist 
until  the  end  ;  when  royalty  should  have  recovered  its  ancient 
influence.     To  speak  the  truth,  the  assembly  found  absolute 
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devotion  only  in  the  Dukes  of  Rohan  and  Soubise,  of  whom 
the  first  received  the  command  of  Upper  Guienne  and  Upper 
Languedoc ;  the  second  that  of  Bretagne  and  Poitou.*  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war,  it  ordered  the  seizure 
of  all  the  church  revenues,  and  the  arrest  of  the  royal  moneys 
arising  from  talHages,  aids,  and  taxes.  It  confirmed  in 
their  charges,  those  financial  and  justiciary  officers,  only,  who 
professed  "  the  Religion,"  and  secured  to  themselves,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  the  appointment  of  ministers  for  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  This  was  openly  to  proclaim  a 
Protestant  republic,  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  to  elevate  La  Rochelle  to  the  rank  of  a  New 
Amsterdam,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  a  fatal  war  which 
miglit  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  not  even  the  extremity  of  oppression  could  justify. 

All  France  burst  out  in  common  indignation.  The  king, 
strong  in  the  support  of  popular  sentiment,  resolved  to  take 
up  arms  at  once,  and  conduct  the  war  in  person.  After 
having  taken  Saumur  from  Duplessis,  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  towns  in  Poitou,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  in  which  place  the  Duke  of 
Soubise  had  shut  himself  up.  The  defence  was  protracted 
during  two  and  twenty  days,  and  it  surrendered  only  when 
the  royal  artillery  had  breached  its  ramparts.  Louis  XIII. 
razed  its  fortifications,  filled  up  its  ditches,  and  declared  its 
inhabitants  to  have  forfeited  all  their  privileges.  Thereafter, 
he  directed  his  movements  against  Montauban,  where  the 
Marquis  de  la  Force  and  the  Duke  de  Rohan  had  collected 
the  most  daring  and  the  most  deeply  involved  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. In  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne 
received  a  ball  which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  event  produced  the  bitterest  resentment. 
The  furious  passions  of  the  times  of  the  League,  seemed  to 

*  Memoirs  to  aid  the  History  of  the  French  Refugees  in  the  states 
of  the  king,  by  Erman  and  Reclam,  vol.  ii,  pp.  75-87.     Berlin,  1784. 
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be  rekindled.  The  populace  in  Paris  burnt  "  the  temple  " 
at  Charenton,  and  massacred  the  Protestants  on  their  return 
from  the  preaching.  Montauban,  neyertheless,  withstood  all 
attacks.  Winter  drew  nigh,  and  disease  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  rojal  armies.  It  became  necessary  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  sign  a  treaty  known  as  the  pea^e  of  Montpellier 
— 1621.  The  exercise  of  both  religions  was  re-established 
in  all  places  where  it  had  been  interrupted,  but  the  Protes- 
tants were  obliged  to  renounce  their  political  assemblies ;  to 
content  themselves  with  their  religious  assemblies,  invested 
henceforth  with  the  right  of  designating  their  deputies- 
general  ;  and  to  deliver  up  all  their  cautionary  fortresses, 
with  the  exception  of  La  Rochelle  and  Montauban.  Never- 
theless, the  king  promised  that  he  would  not  garrison 
Montpellier,  or  construct  a  citadel  to  bridle  the  town  ;  but 
that  he  would  demolish  Fort  Louis,  which  had  been  recently 
built  at  the  gates  of  La  Rochelle. 

These  conditions  were  not  executed;  the  garrison  of 
Montpellier  was  increased,  and  the  foundations  of  a  citadel 
were  constructed.  Fort  Louis,  which  the  Count  of  Soissons 
had  built  within  a  thousand  paces  of  the  gates  of  La  Rochelle, 
were  strengthened  daily  with  more  formidable  works.  The 
defection  of  Lesdiguier^s  having  already  restored  Dauphine 
to  the  king's  control,  he  expelled  all  the  Protestant 
governors  from  the  strongliolds,  and  replaced  them  by 
Catholics.  In  all  the  other  provinces,  "  the  reformed " 
were  delivered  over  to  the  hatred  of  the  governors,  the 
military  commandants,  the  priests  and  the  populace.  To 
all  their  petitions  was  returned  this  scornful  answer — 
"  His  Majesty  treats  not  with  subjects,  much  less  with 
heretics  and  rebels." 

The  struggle  into  which  France  now  plunged  against 
Spain,  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity  to  the  Dukes  of  Rohan 
and  Soubise.  They  resumed  their  arms  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining for  their  party  their  political  assemblies,  their  cau- 
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tionary  fortresses,  their  military  organization,  and  all  the 
advantages  which  had  been  lost  to  them  by  the  pacification 
of  Montpellier,  1625.  While  Soubisemade  himself  master  of 
the  Isle  of  Khe,  in  order  to  raise  the  blockade  of  La  Ro- 
chelie,  Rohan  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  churches  of 
Languedoc  at  Castres,  and  procured  himself  to  be  nominated 
general.  This  was,  in  a  word,  to  create  immense  embarrass- 
ment for  Louis  XIII.  whose  arms  were,  at  the  moment,  tri- 
umphant in  Italy ;  it  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  give  birth  to  a  cruel  prejudice  against 
the  Protestant  cause  in  GJ-ermany  :  it  was  to  raise  to  the  ut- 
most the  rightful  anger  of  the  king,  and  to  lend  a  decisive 
argument  to  those  who  would  pursue  the  Reformed  party  to 
utter  annihilation.  That  leader  himself  had  not  absolutely 
determined  to  plunge  unnecessarily  into  an  unequal  conflict. 
His  former  generals,  longer-sighted  and  more  able  than  him- 
self, Duplessis-Mornay,  and  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  might  have 
perhaps  dissuaded  him,  but  both  were  at  this  time  dead.  The 
La  Forces,  the  Chatillons,  the  La  Tremouilles,  the  new 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  had  attached  themselves  to  the  court. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  the  South  notified  Rohan 
that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  revolt.  Force  was  ne- 
cessary to  raise  Montauban,  Nimes,  Beziers,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Cevennes. 

Again,  on  this  occasion,  the  civil  war  cumbered  France 
with  ruins.  It  concentrated  itself,  at  the  outset,  around 
Castres  and  Montauban  ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  royal 
troops,  that  in  the  environs  of  those  two  cities  there  were  to 
be  seen,  ere  long,  nor  corn-fields  nor  fruit-trees,  neither  vine- 
yards nor  dwelling-houses ;  all  had  been  devoured  by  the 
flames.  At  the  same  time,  Soubise  held  the  sea  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  equipped  at  La  Rochelle,  made  debarkations 
on  the  coasts  of  Guienne,  and  ravaged  that  province  with 
the  last  barbarity.  His  cruelties  even  excited  popular 
risings  in  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux ;  and  all  the  Protestants 
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who  could  be  apprehended  in  these  cities  were  pitilessly 
massacred.  Louis  XIII.  had  no  fleet  which  to  oppose  to 
that  of  Soubise  ;  but  the  Dutch  and  English,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  him,  furnished  vessels  which  received  French 
crews.  Attacked  in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Martin,  Soubise 
lost  a  portion  of  his  squadron,  and  escaped  with  the  relics 
to  England. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  manifested  openly  and  loudly 
their  aversion  to  Charles  I.,  whom  they  accused  of  furnish- 
ino-  arms  to  a  Catholic  monarch  for  the  oppression  of  his 
Protestant  subjects.  The  Dutch  evinced  the  same  repug- 
nance toward  the  policy  of  their  government.  Richelieu, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  in  giving  France  an  impulse  at 
once  firm  and  national,  conceived  an  implacable  resentment 
against  the  Huguenots.  He  reproached  them  with  having 
rendered  good  service  to  the  Spaniards,  while  at  the  same 
moment  they  had  caused  the  English  and  the  Hollanders  to 
look  upon  him  coldly.  In  order  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  dilemma,  he  hit  upon  a  decisive  measure.  He  resolved 
to  treat  with  all  his  enemies,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peace,  in  order  to  effect  their  complete  ruin  ;  reserving  it  to 
himself  at  a  future  time  to  resume  his  projects  against  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  Protestants,  in  consequence,  accepted 
a  treaty  which  was  signed  in  1626,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  King  of  England,  who  determined  the  people  of  Rochelle 
to  accept  the  conditions  offered  to  them,  by  declaring  that 
he  would  guarantee  their  faithful  observation.  But,  while 
Cardinal  Fvichelieu  consented  thus  '•  to  give  scandal  to  the 
world,"  and  to  suffer  himself  to  be  styled,  in  the  pasquinades 
of  the  day,  "  Cardinal  of  La  Rochelle,  Pontiff  of  Calvinists, 
and  Patriarch  of  Atheists,"  he  actively  pursued  his  negotia- 
tions with  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Yalteline, 
by  the  treaty  of  Moncon.  By  these  means,  France  recovered 
the  free  disposal  of  all  her  forces.  That  done,  he  hesitated 
no  longer  openly  to  declare  himself  against  the  Huguenots. 
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The  taking  of  Rhe  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
sent  by  the  English  king  to  the  succor  of  La  Rochelle,  had 
no  effect  on  his  resolution.  His  preparations  made,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  came  in  person,  with 
the  king  under  his  orders,  to  besiege  this  citadel  of  "  the 
Reform."  The  whole  of  France  followed  him  with  their 
prayers.  When  Malherbe  addressed  to  Louis  XIII.  the  fol- 
lowing verses  : 

"  Done  un  nouveau  labeur  a  tes  amies  s'apprete ; 
Prends  ta  foudre,  Louis,  et  va  eomme  un  lion, 
Donner  le  dernier  coup  a  la  derniere  tete 
I)e  la  rebellion,"* 

he  truly  expressed  the  whole  sense  of  the  nation,  which 
felt,  with  Richelieu,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
party,  as  a  political  party,  was  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  France.  La  Rochelle  fell  in  spite  of  the  equivocal  aid 
of  the  English  king,  whose  reputation  sustained  from  this 
check  an  injury  which  proved  irreparable.  The  manly 
courage  of  the  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  the  devotion  of  the 
Mayor  Guiton,  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  genius  of  the  cardinal.  This  city, 
which,  from  the  year  1568,  had  been  actually  an  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  republic,  was  restored  to  the  authority 
of  the  king  ;  and,  although  the  siege  cost  him  forty  millions, 
the  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  did  not  think  his  victory,  even 
at  that  price,  too  dearly  purchased.  From  that  day  forth, 
the  war  was  at  an  end  The  Protestants,  it  is  true,  were 
not  as  yet  completely  subjugated ;  the  Duke  of  Rohan  con- 
tinued to  sustain  himself  with  a  small  force  in  Languedoc  ; 
but  he  was  himself  aware  that  the  prolongation  of  the  strug- 
gle could  produce  nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  party, 

*  The  above  very  mediocre  stanza,  being  interpreted,  runs  thus  : 

"A  new  labor  there  for  thy  arms  is  prepared ; 
Take  thy  thiindcr,  0  Loiiis,  and  go  like  a  lion. 
And  give  the  last  blow  to  the  last  ImtoA  head 
OfJ*lifrebellion." 
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and  that  hencefortli  peace  was  Lis  only  refuge.  The  treaty 
of  Alais,  concluded  in  1629,  definitively  terminated  the  re- 
ligious wars.  The  Calvinists  received  their  pardon,  on  the 
single  condition  of  laying  down  their  arms,  and  swearing 
fidelity  to  the  king.  Richelieu  guaranteed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  maintained  their  religious  organization, 
their  synods,  and  their  deputies-general.  But  he  demolished 
their  places  of  strength,  interdicted  for  ever  their  political 
assemblies,  and  reduced  them  from  their  pretension  of  con- 
stituting a  body  in  the  state. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Second  Period— From  1G29  to  1662— Appreciation  of  the  Edict  of  Grace— Richelieu's 
Politics  in  regard  to  the  Protestants— Progress  of  their  Agriculture— Developments 
of  their  Manufactures— Protestant  Literature— Valentin  Courart— Sacred  Elo- 
quence—Brilliancy of  the  Pulpit  at  Charenton— Of  Preaching  in  the  Provinces- 
Protestant  Universities— Services  of  the  Protestants  in  the  French  Annies— Gas- 
sion,  Guibriant,  Eantzau,  La  Force,  Eohan,  Chatillon,  Turenne,  Schomberg, 
Duquesne— Successive  Defections  of  the  Nobility— Ci:nduct  of  the  Protestants  ia 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde— Mazarin's  Politics— First  Politics  of  Louis  XIV.— 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  Letters. 

The  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital  under  Charles  IX.,  the  Pres- 
ident Du  Thou  under  Henry  lY.,  Cardinal  Richelieu  un- 
der Louis  XIII.  had  attached  their  names  to  the  three 
edicts,  which  were  uttered  in  1562,  in  1598,  and  in  1629, 
which  successively  regulated  the  condition  of  the  French 
Protestants.  The  last,  accorded  on  the  suppression  of  re- 
bellion, was  styled  "  The  Edict  of  Grace."  In  fact,  the  ru- 
ling power  was  strong  enough  to  venture  all  extremities  ; 
having  come  forth  victorious  from  a  formidable  struggle,  it 
was  sustained  by  the  unanimous  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  true  the  more  moderate  did  not  clamor  for  new 
severities,  because  they  dreaded  popular  movements  and  the 
outbreak  of  civil  wars ;  but  if  they  differed  from  the  more 
zealous  Papists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, they  agreed  with  them  as  to  their  end.  All  believed 
it  the  first  duty  of  the  very  Christian  king,  eldest  son  of 
the  church,  to  suppress  heresy  in  his  dominions.  All  re- 
garded the  existence  of  the  reformed  party  a  permanent 
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danger  to  the  public  weal.  All  considered  the  unity  of  the 
church  a  fundamental  principle  of  religion.  No  person  as 
yet  among  the  Catholics,  or  even  among  the  ''  reformed " 
themselves,  had  raised  a  voice  for  the  grand  principle  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  No  person  as  yet  had  raised  a  voice  for  the 
emancipation  of  consciences  from  the  dominion  of  kings. 
Kichelieu,  therefore,  was  truly  superior  to  his  contempora- 
ries ;  superior  even  to  those  distinguished  men  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  after  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  prostration  of  a  political  party,  while  show- 
ing himself  imbued  with  deep  respect  for  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  vanquished  party. 

The  Edict  of  Grace  was  to  the  Protestants  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era.  Deprived  of  their  cautionary  fortresses, 
and  of  their  political  organization,  gradually  excluded  from 
employments  at  court,  and  from  nearly  all  civil  offices,  they 
found  themselves  reduced  to  a  happy  state  of  inability  to 
ruin  themselves  by  luxury  and  idleness.  Obliged  to  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry, they  richly  repaid  themselves  for  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  them.  The  vast  plains  which  they  owned  in  Beam 
and  the  western  provinces  waved  with  bounteous  harvests. 
In  Languedoc  the  cantons  peopled  by  them  were  the  best 
cultivated  and  most  fertile,  often  in  despite  the  natural  bad- 
ness of  the  soil.  By  aid  of  their  indefatigable  industry  that 
province,  so  long  devastated  by  civil  wars,  was  raised  from 
ruin.  In  the  mountainous  diocese  of  Alais  which  comprises 
the  Lower  Cevennes,  the  chestnut  tree  supplies  the  inhabit- 
ants with  ready-made  bread  sufficing  for  the  nourishment 
of  all,  which  was  compared  by  the  pious  population  to  the 
manna  with  which  the  Lord  satisfied  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert.  The  Aygoal  and  the  Esperou,  the  two  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  that  mountain  chain,  were  covered  with  forests,  and 
rich  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds.      On  the  Esperou 
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was  seen  a  plain  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  filled  with 
sparkling  springs,  which  preserved  its  verdure  ever  green 
during  the  heats  of  summer  drought.  It  was  called  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Hort-dieu,  which  signifies  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  That  portion  of  the  Vivarais  known  as  the  mountain, 
produced  wheat  in  such  abundance  that  it  surpassed  the  con- 
sumption of  the  producers.  The  diocese  of  Uzes  yielded 
wheat  in  equal  abundance,  besides  oil  and  delicious  wines. 
In  that  of  Nimes  the  valley  of  Vannage  was  renowned  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation.  The  Protestants,  who  had 
therein  more  than  sixty  temples,  called  it  Little  Canaan.* 
The  skilful  vine-growers  of  Berri  restored  to  that  country 
its  ancient  prosperity.!  Those  of  the  district  of  Metz  were 
the  flower  of  the  population  of  above  five-and- twenty  vil- 
lages. The  gardeners  of  the  same  province  brought  their 
art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously  unknown.  J 

The  Protestant  burgher  class  in  the  towns  applied  itself 
to  industry  and  commerce,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  activ- 
ity and  intelligence  coupled  to  integrity  such  as  never  have 
been  surpassed  in  any  country.  In  Guienne  it  nearly  mo- 
nopolized the  wine  trade  ;  in  the  two  governments  of  Brouage 
and  Oleron  a  dozen  Protestant  families  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  salt  and  wine,  which  amounted  yearly  to  12  or 
1500,000  livres.§  At  Sancerre  the  Protestants  became, 
by  their  persevering  industry  and  the  spirit  of  order  which 
ruled  among  them,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  In- 

*  History  of  the  Camisards,  by  Count  de  Gebeliu.  Vol.  iii.  p. 
156,  165.     Geneva,  1*760. 

f  Memoir  of  the  District  of  Bourges.  By  M.  de  Seraucourt, 
compiled  in  1698.  French  MSS.  of  the  National  Library.  Fouds  Mor- 
temart,  No.  98. 

X  Memoir  of  the  Department  of  Metz,  compiled  in  1700.  Fonds 
Mortemart,  No.  93. 

§  Memoir  for  giving  the  final  blow  to  the  heretics  of  the  isles  of 
Saintonge.  V.  French  MSS.  of  the  National  Library  affairs  of  Cal- 
vinism, from  1669  to  1778.     Vol.  ii. 
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tendant,  superior  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  nuniDers,  wealth, 
and  consideration.*  In  the  district  of  Alencon,  nearly  all 
the  commerce  passed  through  the  hands  of  four  thousand  of 
their  number. f  Those  of  Rouen  attracted  to  that  city 
crowds  of  wealthy  foreigners,  especially  Hollanders,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  country.  J  Those  of  Caen  sold  to  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  merchants  linen  and  cloths  manufactured  at 
Vire,  at  Falaise,  and  at  Argentan,  thus  securing  a  rich  out- 
let for  this  branch  of  national  industry.^  The  important 
traffic  which  Metz  kept  up  with  Grermany  belonged  almost 
entirely  to  the  "reformed"  of  that  department.  Where- 
fore it  was,  that  at  an  after  period  the  governor  recommended 
it,  though  vainly,  to  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  treat 
them  "  with  particular  attention,  with  much  patience  and 
gentleness,  considering,"  said  he,  "  that  they  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  commerce,  and  are  the  richest  of  the  population 
of  the  place." II  The  merchants  of  Nimes,  famous  throughout 
the  South,  gave  employment  to  a  multitude  of  families.  '•  If 
all  the  merchants  of  Nimes,"  wrote  Baville  in  1699,  "  are 
still  bad  Catholics,  they  undoubtedly  have  not  ceased  to  be 
excellent  men  of  business."  In  another  portion  of  his  re- 
markable report  he  observes,  "  Grenerally  speaking,  all  the 
snew  converts  are  more  prosperous,  more  laborious,  and  more 
rindustrious  than  the  old  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
1  province."T 

*  Memoir  ah'eady  quoted,  by  M.  de  Seraneourt. 

\  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Aleugon,  compiled  by  M.  de 
Pommereux  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  INTo.  89. 

^  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Rouen,  comjsiled  by  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnage,  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  Iso.  90. 

§  Memoir  on  the  district  of  Caen,  compiled  byM.  de  Foucaut, 
in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  95. 

II  Memoir  already  quoted,  concerning  the    department  of  Metz. 

^  Memoir  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  by  M.  de  Baville,  in- 
tendant  in  1699.  Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  100.  This  memoir  is 
printed. 
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France  owed  a  debt  in  no  lesser  degree  to  the  Protestants 
for  the  sudden  impulse  which  maritime  commerce  received 
from  their  hands  at  Bordeaux,  at  La  Rochelle,  and  in  the 
ports  of  Normandy.  The  English  and  Dutch  had  greater 
confidence  in  them  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  merchants, 
and  were  far  more  willing  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
them.*  The  French  Reformed  deserved  the  high  reputation| 
for  commercial  probity  which  they  every  where  maintained,  i 
Swamped,  if  one  may  so  express  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  entirely  outnumbering  them,  which  ever  regarded 
them  with  suspicion,  constantly  the  butt  of  all  imaginable 
calumnies,  subjected  to  the  control  of  imperious  laws,  which 
compelled  them  to  exercise  perpetual  constraint  upon  them- 
selves, thej^j:ced  public  esteem  by  their  austerity  of  mor- 
als and  irreproachable  loyalty.  By  the  confession  of  their 
enemies  themselves,  they  combined  with  all  qualities  of  a 
citizen,  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  law,  application  to 
labor,  attachment  to  duty,  the  ancient  economy  and  frugality 
of  the  burgher  class,  all  qualities  of  a  Christian,  that  is  to 
say,  a  lively  love  for  their  religion,  a  marked  inclination  to  a 
render  their  conduct  conformable  to  their  conscience,  and  J 
constant  apprehension  of  the  judgments  of  God. 

Renowned  for  their  commercial  intelligence  and  activity, 
they  were  no  less  famous  for  their  industry.  More  devoted 
to  labor  than  the  other  subjects  of  the  realm,  because  they 
could  only  hope  to  equal  them  by  surpassing  them  in  the 
quality  of  .their  work,  they  were  still  farther  stimulated  and 
advanced  by  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Those  princi- 
ples constantly  urged  them  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them- 
selves, leading  them  to  faith  only  through  the  way  of  exami- 
nation and  scrutiny.  Thence  came  necessarily  the  superior 
light  which  spread  itself  over  all  their  actions,  and  render- 
ed their  spirit  abler  to  grasp  all  ideas,  the  application  of 

*  Benoit — History  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes,  Book  iii.  t.  iii.p.  140. 
Edition  of  Delft,  1693. 
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whicli  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  tlieir  weal.  Their 
own  domestic  industry  was  augmented  and  enlarged  by  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired  of  foreign  industry.  Most  of 
them  during  their  youth  visited  Protestant  countries,  such 
as  French  Switzerland,  Holland  and  England ;  and  as  they 
increased  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  they  procured  for 
their  intellects  that  suppleness  and  versatility  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  industry.  It  must  be  added, 
that  the  working  year  of  the  Protestants  contained  three 
hundred  and  ten  days,  because  they  set  aside  for  rest  only  the 
fifty-two  Sabbaths  and  a  few  solemn  holidays,  which  gave  their 
industry  the  advantage  of  one  sixth  over  that  of  the  Catho- 
lics, whose  working  year  contained  but  two  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  inasmuch  as  they  set  apart  to  rest  above  one 
hundred  and  five. 

The  Protestants  generally  adopted  in  their  manufacture 
the  system  of  combined  labor,  so  much  recommended  by 
Colbert  at  a  later  period.  These  establishments,  organized 
on  the  principle  of  subdivisions  of  labor,  directed  by  skilful 
directors  who  employed  thousands  of  workmen,  whom  they 
stimulated  by  the  lure  of  salaries  duly  proportioned  to  their 
services,  offered  the  surest  and  most  ready  method  of  arriving 
at  the  most  perfect,  most  abundant,  and  most  economical 
production. 

Practised  long  before  in  England  and  in  Holland,  this 
system  which  Prance  was  about  for  the  first  time  to  intro- 
duce on  an  extended  scale,  was  particularly  adapted  to  "  the 
reformed,"  whose  capital  enabled  them  to  form  and  carry 
out  great  enterprises.     In  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, Normandy,   in  the   Isle  of  France,  in   Touraine,   in 
the  Lyonnais,  and  in  Languedoc,  it  is  they  who  created  the 
f  most  important  manufactures,  and  this  was  rendered  clearly 
\   visible  by  their  rapid  decay  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
;   of  Henry  IV. 

Before  that  fatal  measure,  France  possessed  the  finest 
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manufactures  of  wool,  and  shared  the  rich  commerce  in 
broadcloth  which  belonged  to  the  English,  the  Hollanders, 
and  the  Italians.  The  Protestants  of  Languedoe,  of  Pro- 
vence, and  of  Dauphinj,  furnished  quantities  of  cloth  to  the 
merchants  of  Marseilles,  who  forwarded  it  to  their  corre- 
spondents in  the  Levant.  Those  of  Champagne  supplied 
northern  Germany.  Rheims  manufactured  woollen  stuffs, 
and  stuffs  of  wool  and  silk  mingled,  which  found  a  market 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Brandenburgh.  There 
might  be  enumerated  so  many  as  1200  companies.  Rhetel 
possessed  80,  and  Mezieres  100,  which  produced  woollen 
stuffs  similar  to  those  of  Rheims,  serges  made  after  the 
style  of  those  of  London,  and  milled  serges.  Sezanne 
had  a  magnificent  manufactory  of  coarse  cloths  and  milled 
serges.*  The  celebrated  manufactory  of  cloths  at  Abbeville 
was  founded  in  1665,  by  the  Yon  Robais.  Those  of  Elboeuf 
and  Louviers  equally  owed  their  origin  and  progress  to  the 
Protestant  families  which  established  them  in  1669.  Those 
of  Rouen  and  Sedan  soon  became  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
their  productions.  The  French  manufacturers  made  use  of 
wools  which  they  purchased  in  England  and  Spain.  They 
also  employed  those  of  Berri,  of  Languedoe,  and  of  Rous- 
sillon,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  very  far  inferior  to  the 
wools  of  the  two  countries  above  named.  Moreover, 
securing  the  service  of  the  ablest  workmen,  they  compensated 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  material  by  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture.  The  recent  invention  of  the  stocking  loom, 
increased  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  stockings  in 
wool,  silk,  thread,  and  cotton.  The  Protestants  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  new  art  in  no  inferior  degree, 
and  propagated  it  in  the  district  of  Sedan  and  in  Languedoe. 
A  portion  of  that  province,  the  upper  Gevaudan,  a  moun- 
tainous and  sterile  region,  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  "  the 

*  Memoirs  relating  to  Cliampagne,  compiled  by  M.  Larcher  in  1698. 
Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  92. 
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reformed,"  found  an  iniexpected  and  precious  resource  in 
the  manufacture  of  serges  and  caddises,  under  which  name 
were  comprised  light  stuffs,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  which 
secured  them  a  large  sale.  In  that  region  all  the  peasants 
had  trades,  and  devoted  to  them  all  the  time  they  could 
spare  from  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  these  moreover 
heing  exceedingly  sterile,  required  but  short  culture,  and  the 
winters  being  long,  and  the  mountains  remaining  covered 
with  snow  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants 
had,  during  that  period,  no  other  occupation  than  that  of 
working  at  their  trades.  The  children  in  that  country  spun, 
from  the  age  of  four  years,  upward,  and  the  whole  of  the 
family  would  thus  find  occupation.*  This  branch  of  industry 
was  not  of  less  value  than  2  to  3,000,000  of  livres  to  the 
Upper  Gevaudan.  The  goods  were  conveyed  to  Mende  and 
Saint  Leger,  where  they  were  bought  at  wholesale  by  mer- 
chants, who  had  them  dyed  and  then  retailed  them  at  great 
profits  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  on  the  shores  of  Italy, 
in  Malta,  and  in  the  Levant. f 

In  the  district  of  Sedan,  the  manufacture  of  arms,  of 
agricultural  implements,  of  scythe  blades,  buckles,  and,  in  a 
word,  of  all  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  received  an  active  im- 
pulse. The  Protestants  there  possessed  factories  at  Rube- 
court,  and  forges  on  the  Yrigne,  at  Pouru-Saint-Remy,  and 
at  Pont  Maugis.  Ease,  if  not  opulence,  reigned  throughout 
that  small  district,  and  thence  extended  itself  into  the 
countries  of  the  vicinage. i 

At  Montmorency,  at  Villiers  Le  Bel,  and  in  most  of  the 
other  corporate  villages  of  the  district  of  Paris,  laces  of 
gold  and  silver,  silk,  and  thread,  were  manufactured  by  the 
Protestants,  who  sold  them  to  the  traders  of  the  capital. 
They  also  produced  ribbons,  brocades,  gold  and  silver  braid, 

*  Memoirs  of  Baville,  already  quoted.  •}■  Ibid. 

X  History  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Sedan,  By  J.  Peyran, 
vol.  ii.  33.     Sedan,  1826. 
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silk  and  metal  buttons,  articles  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  the 
European  markets.*  Colbert  had  good  right  to  say  that 
fashions  in  dress  were  to  France,  what  the  mines  of  Peru 
were  to  Spain. 

The  fine  hats  of  Caudebec  found  an  overflowing  market 
in  England  and  Germany,  and  were  manufactured  exclusively 
by  Protestant  handicraftsmen. 

The  beautiful  fabrics  of  paper,  produced  in  Auvergne 
and  the  Angoumois,  were  all  wrought  by  their  hands.  They 
had  mills  at  Ambert,  at  Thiers,  at  Chamalieres,  and  near  to 
Clermont.  Those  of  Ambert  produced  the  best  paper  in 
Europe.  The  finest  editions  of  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and 
London,  were  printed  on  the  paper  of  Ambert, 

This  manufacture  gave  subsistence  to  many  families. 
Its  yearly  value  was  fully  80,000  crowns. f  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Angoumois  were  neither  less  flourishing  nor  less 
famous.  Above  sixty  mills  were  to  be  found  at  work  in 
this  province,  and  its  papers  rivalled  those  of  Auvergne. 
The  Hollanders  and  English  bought  immense  quantities  of 
them  as  well  for  their  own  use,  as  for  that  of  the  countries  of 
the  North  of  Europe.  J  In  the  district  of  Bordeaux,  the 
canton  of  Castel  Jaloux,  which  was  almost  exclusively  peo- 
pled by  Protestants,  also  possessed  many  paper  mills,  the 
products  of  which  were  exported  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
printing  oflices.^ 

It  was  the  Protestants  who  endowed  France  with  those 
splendid  manufactories  of  linen  cloth,  which  so  long  enriched 

*  Memoirs  of  the  district  of  Paris,  year  ITOO.  Fonds  Mortemart, 
No.  88. 

I  Memoir  concerning  Auvergne,  compiled  by  M.  Ormesson  in  1698. 
Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98. 

X  Memoir  on  the  district  of  Limoges,  compiled  by  M.  de  Besons 
in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98. 

§  Memoir  on  the  district  of  Bordeaux,  compiled  by  M.  de  Besons, 
1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98 . 
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our  northwestern  pro^dnces.  In  Normandy  they  wove  lin- 
ens at  Vire,  Falaix,  and  Argentan,  which  were  bought  at 
wholesale  by  their  coreligionists,  for  English  exportation.* 
The  linens  of  Coutances,  which  obtained  a  wide  reputation, 
brought  in  yearly  no  less  than  800,000  livres.f  In  Maine, 
they  had  manufactories  of  coarse  linens  at  Mans,|  Mayence, 
and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  assessors  of  Chateau  du  Loir  ;  but 
the  principal  industry  of  that  province  was  expended  on  the 
fine  linens  wrought  at  Laval.  This  art  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Flemish  me- 
chanics who  had  come  over  in  the  train  of  Beatrice,  the  wife 
of  Gruy  of  Laval.  The  workmen  of  that  country  had 
brought  their  business  to  perfection  in  discovering  the  secret 
of  bleaching  the  linens. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  employed  three  classes  of 
persons ;  the  wholesale  traders,  who  bought  the  brown 
linens  to  have  them  bleached  ;  the  dealers  in  textiles,  who 
purchased  the  thread  and  assorted  it  in  order  to  make  twist, 
wefts,  and  warpings ;  and  the  handicraftsmen,  who  wrought 
now  for  themselves,  now  for  their  masters.  The  number  of 
these  last  had  extended  to  20,000  individuals  previously  to 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^  In  Brittany,  Avhere 
the  Protestants  were  for  the  most  part  collected  about 
Rennes,  at  Nantes  and  at  Yitre,  their  principal  business 
was  the  manufacture  of  what  were  known  as  Noycd  linens, 
from  the  fact  that  this  fabric  was  first  established  at  Noyal, 
two  leagues  distant  from  Bennes,  and  in  eight  or  ten  of 
the  neighboring  corporate  villages.  These  were  coarse  un- 
bleached  ducks    suitable   for  the  sails  of  vessels.     Before 

*  Memoir  on  the  district  of  Caen,  compiled  by  M.  Foucaut  in 
1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  Xo.  95. 

f  Ibidem. 

\  Memoir  concezuiing  the  province  of  Maine,  compiled  by  M.  de 
Miromenil  in  1668.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  102. 

§  Ibidem. 
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the  emigration  of  the  Protestant  artisans,  the  Hollanders 
and  English  annually  purchased  these  to  the  value  of  3  to 
400,000  livres.  What  were  called  Vitre  linens,  were 
coarse  hempen  tow-cloths,  which  remained  unbleached,  it 
being  a  loss  of  time  to  perfect  them.  The  manufacture  of 
these  was  carried  on  in  some  thirty  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vitre,  and  the  traders  of  that  town  bought  them  whole- 
sale and  retailed  them  in  Saint  Malo,  Rennes,  and  Nantes, 
whence  they  were  exported  for  foreign  consumption.  These 
were  used  for  small  boat-sails,  and  were  bought  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  colonial  use,  as  well  as  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz 
and  Seville,  who  used  them  for  packing  j5ne  goods,  intended 
for  Mexico  and  Peru.  At  St.  Paul  de  Leon,  at  Morlaix, 
at  Landernau  and  Brest,  white  linens  were  manufactured, 
chiefly  for  foreign  consumption.  Such  was  the  impulse 
which  this  business  had  gained,  that  the  English  annually 
bought  these  linens  at  Morlaix  to  the  value  of  4,500,000 
livres,  which  can  be  verified  by  the  registry  of  the  duty 
payable  on  stamping  them  for  export.* 

The  Tanneries  of  Touraine  were  famous  throughout 
France.  Of  these  above  400  had  been  established  in  that 
industrious  province  by  the  Protestants,  who  possessed  from 
35  to  40  in  the  two  towns  only  of  Loches  and  Beaulieu.f 

The  silk  factories  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  which  were  so 
flourishing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  owed  nearly  all  their 
success  to  Protestant  industry.  Those  of  Tours,  the  origin 
of  which  ascends  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  but  which  had 
not  been  fully  developed  until  the  protective  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu,  produced  shining  taffetas  sufl&cient  for  the 
whole  consumption  of  France,  red  and  violet  velvets,  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  Genoa,  silk  serges,  superior  to  those 

*  Memoir  on  Brittany,  compiled  by  M.  de  ISToiutel  in  1698. 
Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  92. 

f  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Tours.  Compiled  by  M.  de 
Miromenil  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  102. 
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of  all  otHer  countries,  and  gold  mohairs,  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  Italy.  In  Tours,  more  than  8000  looms  for  the 
silk  manufacture,  more  than  700  silk  mills,  and  above  40,000 
■workmen  and  apprentices  might  be  enumerated,  who  were 
employed  in  reeling,  preparing,  and  manufacturing  the  silk. 
The  single  article  of  ribbon,  in  Tours  and  the  neighboring  cor- 
porate villages,  gave  occupation  to  3000  silk  looms,*  and  the 
produce  of  the  town  did  not  fall  short  of  2400  bales  of  silk.f 

The  manufactures  of  Lyons  produced  chiefly  black  taf- 
fetas, and  stuffs  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  for  Dutch  exporta- 
tion. The  article  of  taffetas  alone  amounted  to  300,000 
livres,  although  it  was  the  finest,  only,  that  was  exported. 
The  extreme  nicety  of  the  Dutch  merchants  soon  led  the 
manufacturers  of  Lyons  to  seek  a  market  for  their  produc- 
tions in  England.  The  commerce  with  that  country  was 
carried  on  through  London,  Plymouth,  and  Exeter,  whither 
were  sent  lustred  taffetas,  silk  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver 
brocades.  The  Lyonese  not  unfrequently  sold  at  a  single 
fair  more  than  200,000  crowns  worth  of  lustred  taffetas, 
principally  Uack^  to   the  agents  of  great   English  houses. 

These  taffetas,  which  were  specially  known  as  English 
taffetas,  and  the  rich  silk  stuffs,  into  the  composition  of 
which  gold  and  silver  largely  entered,  were  articles  which 
came  in  their  highest  perfection  from  the  looms  of  Lyons. 

It  was  the  genius  of  the  artisan  which  created  all  the 
superiority  of  the  gold  and  silver  stuffs.  In  other  respects 
the  manufacture  might  be  as  good,  or  even  better  ;  but  it 
was  the  artisans  of  Lyons  only  who  could  invent  yearly,  and 
almost  daily,  new  patterns  and  designs,  which  foreigners 
could  not  invent  like  them,  but  which  they  vastly  admired 
and  constantly  labored  to  imitate.     A  good  designer  was 

*  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Tours.  Compiled  by  M.  de 
Miromenil  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  102. 

f  Burn.  History  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  settled  in 
England,     p.  255.    London.     1846. 
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often  enougli  known  to  make  tlie  fortune  of  a  Lyons  house, 
and,  when  he  was  well  conducted,  readily  passed  from  the 
rank  of  workman  to  that  of  master.  The  Lyons  manufac- 
turers also  began  to  imitate  Indian  fabrics  with  such  success, 
that  the  labor  expended  on  their  construction  constituted 
two-thirds  of  their  value.  In  all  these  particulars,  Tours 
was  inferior  to  Lyons,  but  the  factories  of  the  latter  town 
excelled  those  of  their  rival  in  the  fabric  of  small  stuffs, 
and  yet  more  in  a  process  for  varying  the  shades  of  colors, 
which  Lyons  never  succeeded  in  attaining. 

Even  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Lyons 
still  consumed  6000  bales  of  silk,  of  which  about  1400  came 
from  the  Levant,  and  principally  from  the  province  of  Grhilau 
in  Persia;  1600  from  Sicily;  1500  from  the  other  parts  of 
Italy;  300  from  Spain;  and  1200  from  Languedoc,  Provence, 
and  Dauphiny.  The  consumption  of  that  town  was  then 
estimated  at  about  3000  bales;  1500  were  sent  to  Tours,*' 
700  to  Paris,  200  to  llouen,  as  many  more  to  Picardy,  and 
500  to  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom.  "  This  estimate," 
so  wrote  the  Intendant  d'Herbigny  in  1690,  "is  made  on  a 
medium  scale,  above  the  present  state  of  things,  1but  far 
below  that  which  is  said  to  have  existed,  when  their  con- 
dition was  the  most  flourishing.  For  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  no  less  than  18,000  looms,  for  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  at 
work  in  Lyons ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  but  6000  such  are 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  2000  bales  of  silk.* 

The  Protestant  party  of  the  French  burgher  classes  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  en- 
tered largely  into  all  the  liberal  careers.  Numbers  of  "  the  re- 
formed" distinguished  themselves  as  physicians,  as  advocates, 
and  as  writers,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  literary  glory 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY,  At  the  bar  of  Rouen  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  an  advocate,  of  the  religion,  held  the  rule, 

*  Memoir  on  the  District  of  Lyons.  Compiled  by  M.  d'Herbigny. 
1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  90. 
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Henry  Basnage,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  Usages  of  ? 
Normandy.     Every  one  consulted  him  as  they  would  an, 
oracle  ;  and  the  parliament,  though  hostile  to  the  Huguenots,  \ 
respected  his  character  and  his  learning.     His  contemporary! 
and  friend  Lemery,  father  of  the  illustrious  chemist,  whose  j 
birth  within  her  walls  Rouen  yet  claims  as  an  honor,  filled  ( 
the  office  of  proctor,  with  high  distinction,  before  that  same  i 
parliament.*     The  true  founder  of  the  French  Academy  was  \ 
the  Protestant  Valentin  Courart,  a  moderate  and  pure  writer,  * 
whom  the  most  celebrated  authors  were  wont  to  consult,  and 
who,  in  Balzac's  words,  "  dipped  his  pen  in  good  sense." 
In  the  house  of  that  learned  person,  so  early  as  the  year 
1629,  a  society  of  men  of  letters  were  wont  to  assemble, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  religion,  as  Gombaud, 
Ablancourt,  and  Pelisson.     These  assemblages  suggested  to 
Richelieu,  whose  ideas  naturally  assumed  a  type  of  grandeur 
conformable  to  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  project  of 
creating  the  French  Academy,  the  letters  patent  for  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Conrart,  and  its  constitution  reduced  to 
form  by  him  in   1635.     He  was  its  first  secretary,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  immovable  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
Richelieu  maintained  him  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  that 
eminent  position.     The  celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  daughter 
of  Tanneguy  Lefevre,  whom  that  great  minister  honored 
with  his  friendship,  was  of  the  same  religion.    Another  Pro- 
testant writer,  Gruy  Patin,  is  worthy  to  be  quoted  in  our  list 
of  literary  celebrities,  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  physician.     His  was  a  rarely  well-regulated  mind,  notwith- 
standing its  proclivity  toward  raillery.     His  letters,  full  of 
point,  of  reflections  teeming  with  shrewdness  and  with  anec- 
dotes, which  the  world  is  too  hasty  in  declaring  doubtful, 
are  written  without  art  or  pretension,  but  with  a  rare  sim- 
plicity which  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm.     Pierre  du  Mou- 

*  Floquet.      History  of   the   Norman    Parliament,  vol.    vi.  pp. 
66,  51. 
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lin  is  in  no  sort  inferior  to  our  most  distinguished  prose 
classics.  With  more  respect  for  proprieties,  and  less  sever- 
ity of  character,  he  recalls  to  mind  the  great  qualities  of 
Calvin 's_style,  whose  "  Christian  InstitutiQn  "  gavj  France 
the  first  model  of*°clearj  ingenious,  and  vehement  prose, 
which  would  not  have  disavowed,  as  its  creator,  the  author 
dFtlie^^^Provincial  Letters."  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
ar'this  date,  owed  to  the  Protestants  not  a  little  of  its  extra- 
ordinary success  ;  for,  while  with  the  Romanists,  preaching 
was  but  an  accessory  part  of  their  worship,  it  had  become 
with  their  adversaries  its  most  important  particular.  "  They 
ask  only  their  bellyful  of  preaching,"  said  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  sneeringly,  while  she  was  yet  vacillating  between 
the  two  creeds.  Having  charge  to  teach  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Protestant  pastors  addressed  themselves  more  to  s 
the  understanding  than  to  the  imagination  of  their  audiences,  '■ 
and  strove  above  all  things  to  force  conviction  upon  them. 
Such  a  ministry  required  cultivated  minds,  and  made  it  ne-i 
cessary  that  the  preacher  should  be  at  once  learned,  a  writer, 
and  an  orator.  Hence,  there  shortly  arose  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  religions,  from  which  the  pulpits  of  both  reaped 
good  results ;  and  if  toward  the  end  of  the  century  the 
Catholics  bore  the  bell,  if  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Flechier, 
Bourdaloue,  and  Fenelon.  were  superior  to  the  mass  of  Pro- 
testant preachers  of  their  epoch,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
preachers,  formed  on  the  school  of  Calvin,  and,  above  others, 
Lingende  and  Senault  in  some  sort  prepared  the  way  which 
they  so  brilliantly  travelled. 

The  Protestant  Church  of  Charenton,  which  was  in  some 
respect  that  of  Paris,  had  a  constant  succession  of  distin- 
guished ministers,  whose  names  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
more  celebrated,  had  they  belonged  to  a  dominant  religion. 
It  had  a  Daille,  formed  in  the  house  of  Duplessis-Mornay, 
concerning  whom  the  Academician  Gostar,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  wrote  to  Conrart,  "  I  have  read  Daille's  sermons. 
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and  found  them  rerj  learned,  eloquent,  and  higUy-polished." 
It  had  a  Drelincourt,  as  much  renowned  for  his  popular 
preaching  as  was  Daille  for  the  nobleness  and  dignity  of  his 
discourses — an  Allix,  whose  learning,  and  the  great  clearness, 
and  exquisite  sobriety  of  whose  language  was  a  matter  of 
exultation — a  Mestrezat,  to  whose  merit  the  Cardinal  du 
Retz  bears  flattering  testimony  in  his  Memoirs,  and  who, 
for  luminous  exposition  and  firm  discussion  of  doctrines, 
is  worthy  of  comparison  with  Bourdaloue — a  Claude,  whose 
genius  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Bossuet,  and  who,  above 
all  others,  was  worthy,  by  the  rare  vigor  of  his  intellect,  his 
close  logic,  and  sometimes  by  his  eloquence,  to  combat  at 
the  head  of  his  party.  At  Montpellier  Michael  Le  Faucheur, 
the  disciple  of  Theodore  Beza,  had  retained  something  of 
the  oratorical  accent  of  his  master,  and  well  represented  those 
gentlemen  of  whom  D'Aubigne  makes  mention,  as  preaching 
"  in  the  old  Huguenot  strain."  At  Caen,  Pierre  du  Bosc 
gained  admiration  by  his  solid  learning,  his  judicious  criti- 
cism, and  his  lofty  intellect.  At  Metz,  David  Ancillon  won 
all  hearts  as  much  by  his  blameless  life,  sincere  and  simple 
piety,  as  by  the  care  with  which  he  meditated  and  composed 
his  sermons.  The  elegant  temple  of  Quevilly,  built  near 
Kouen,  and  long  esteemed  the  head  of  the  Reformed  churches 
in  Normandy,  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  had 
none  but  distinguished  preachers.  Du  Feuqueray,  Lherondel, 
and  De  Larroque,  long  highly  celebrated,  were  worthily  suc- 
ceeded by  Langle,  Legendre,  and,  above  all,  by  James  Basnage, 
who  published  many  learned  works,  the  admiration  of  his 
own  age,  and  still  in  ours  respected.*  He  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  that  Henry  Basnage,  the  glory  of  the  bar  of  Rouen. 
The  synods  favored  this  literary  movement.  They  voted 
rich  donations  from  the  funds,  of  which  they  had  disposal, 
to  the  four  Protestant  academies  of   Saumur,  Montauban, 

*  M.  Floquet.     History  of  the  ParHament  of  K'ormandy,  vol.  vi. 
p.  105. 
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Nimes  and  Sedan.  Tliey  kept  a  careful  supervision  over 
these  establishments,  the  reputation  of  which  extended  far 
abroad,  so  much  so,  that  not  only  Dutch  preachers,  but  even 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  resorted  to  them 
for  education.  Joachim  Sigismund  pursued  his  studies  at 
Sedan,  John  George  at  Saumur.  From  Montauban,  which 
was,  in  France,  the  citadel  of  Calvinism,  as  Wittemberg  was 
that  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  came  forth  the  Garrisolles, 
the  Chamiers,  the  Beraults.  From  Saumur,  founded  by 
Mornay,  the  Cappels,  the  Amyrauts,  the  Saint  Maurices,  the 
Desmarets,  the  Taneguy  Lefevres.  From  Sedan,  the  Du 
Eondels,  the  Bayles,  the  Jurieus,  the  Du  Moulins.  With- 
out acquiring  so  much  renown  as  the  other  three,  the  Academy 
of  Nimes,  nevertheless,  could  point  to  some  professors  of 
ability,  among  whom  Samuel  Petit  held  the  first  rank. 

In  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  the  Protestants 
maintained  colleges,  the  most  flourishing  of  which  were  those 
of  Nimes,  Bergerac,  Beziers,  Die,  Caen,   and  Orange.     In 
Paris  alone,  they  had  no  college,  no  temple,  no  academy.    Part 
of  the  Protestant  nobility  took  a  share  in  this  literary  move- 
ment, which  formed  the  most  durable  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Louis   XIV.     The  Duke   of  Montausier,   the  Marquis  de 
Dangeau,  and  the  Abbe  Dangeau,  had  been  educated  in  the 
Protestant  religion.     The  Basnages  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Normandy ;  the  Counts  of  Lude, 
the  Saint  Blancards,  and  the  Lords  of  Cerisy,  for  a  long 
time  defended  with  their  pens,   the  noble   cause  which  their 
ancestors  had  defended  with  their    swords.     Nevertheless 
the  old  hereditary  usage  led  the  Protestant  nobility  to  pre- 
fer the  trade  of  arm».     It  is  to  Huguenot  gentlemen  that  in) 
*  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  France  owed  he/ 
I  finest  victories.     The  Count  de  Gassion,  to  whom  it  is  imput-\ 
ed  to  have  advised  the  measure  by  which  the  great  Conde 
owed  the  happy  issue  of  the  day  of  Rocroy,  who  was  raised 
after  the  battle,  and  at  the  young  prince's  request,  to  the 
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rank  of  marshal,  and  was  killed  fighting  at  the  siege  of  Sens, 
in  1647;  was  a  Protestant,  and  remained  such  to  his  death 
day.  Marshal  Guebriant,  the  conqueror  of  Alsatia,  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Bernard,  of  Saxe- Weimar,  sent  at  his  death,  his 
own  noble  sword,  the  victor  of  Weisseufels  and  Wolfenbuttel, 
who  died  gloriously  at  the  siege  of  Rothweil  in  1 643.  Mar- 
shal Rantzan,  the  brave,  the  devoted,  who  received  sixty 
wounds,  lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye  ;  and  of  all  his  body, 
preserved  but  his  heart  intact.  Marshal,  the  Duke  de  la 
Force,  who  almost  miraculously  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
assassins  of  his  father  and  brother,  on  the  night  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  who  beat  the  Spaniards  at  Carignan,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  at  Montbelliard,  and  triumphed  successively 
in  Italy  and  Germany ;  who,  when  the  cavalry  of  John  of 
Worth  surprised  Corbie  and  the  Croatians  had  pushed  on  to 
the  Pontoise,  restored  confidence  to  Paris  in  her  consternation, 
and  made  a  tumultuary  levy  of  the  fifteen  thousand  street 
porters,  who  saved  the  capital.  The  Duke  de  Bohan,  who, 
exiled  in  1629,  and  restored  to  favor  afterward,  conquered 
the  Valteline  in  1635,  and  disgraced  a  second  time,  fought 
as  a  private  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Reinfeld.  Marshal  du 
Chatillon,  who  led  Bichelieu's  armies  to  glory  on  the  north- 
ern frontiers,  in  the  campaigns  which  followed  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Spain  and  Austria,  the  brilliant  con- 
queror of  Avain,  victor  at  Hesdin  and  Arras — all  these  il- 
lustrious generals,  and  a  crowd  of  distinguished  officers  who 
fought  under  their  orders,  belonged  to  the  Beformed  Beli- 
giou.  Must  we  name  Turenne,  one  of  the  greatest  tacti- 
cians of  the  day,  and  Schomberg,  who  inherited  from  him 
his  marshal's  staff,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  "  was  a  hero  also  ?  "  Must  we  call  to  mind  that 
glorious  Duquesne,  the  conqueror  of  De  Buyter,  who  beat 
the  Spaniards  and  English  by  sea,  bombarded  Genoa  and 
Algiers,  and  spread  terror  among  even  the  corsairs  of  the 
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Barbary  coasts  ?  The  Moslemin  could  not  endure  even  the 
aspect  of  the  man,  whom  they  termed  "  the  old  French  cap- 
tain, who  had  wedded  the  sea,  and  whom  the  Angel  of  Death 
had  forgotten." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  the  majority  of  the  nobility 
did  not  persist  in  its  adherence  to  the  Reformed   Faith.     It 
had  lavished  its  blood  and  its  treasures,  in  delfiance  of  its  re- 
ligious convictions,  so  long  as  it  was  excited  by  the  senti- 
ment of  danger,  arising  from  an  armed  struggle,  and  by  the 
obligation  of  keeping  clear  its  honor,  by  remaining  faithful  to 
the  cause  it  had  embraced.     Under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  the  same  men,  who  had  braved  death  and  torture, 
were   found   to   be  unarmed   against    court    favor.     Many 
doubtless  thought,  with  the  King  of  Beam,  that  honors  and 
dignities  were  cheaply  purchased  at  a  mass.     It  must  be  add- 
ed, that  the  Edict  of  Nantes,   by  giving  a  legal  constitu- 
tion to  the  Protestant  party,  naturally  subjected  that  party 
to  the  direction  of  its  assemblies,  in  which  their  ministers  had 
always  exercised  a  preponderating  influence.       The    great 
lords,  who  had  cast  themselves  into  that  party,  with  a  view 
to  satisfying  that  thirst  for  feudal  independence,  which  yet 
burned  in  the  bosoms  of  the  nobility,  thenceforth  lost  their  ar- 
dent zeal  for  its  behalf.     They  felt  themselves  humiliated, 
as  did  in  older  times  that  Baron  des  x\drets,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  beholding  the  men  of  words  appointed  judges  over 
the  men  of  deeds,  and  they  were  all  more  or  less  inclined  to 
divorce  themselves  from  a  sect  in  which,  thenceforth,  they 
could  play  but  a  secondary  part.     They,  also,  remembered, 
it  may  not  be  doubted,  the  haughty  words  which  the  Duke 
de  Rohan  had  found  himself  compelled  to  address  to  an  as- 
sembly at  which  he  presided  during  the  civil  war,  brought  to 
a  close  by  Richelieu.     Violently  interrupted  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  preachers,  made  a  target  for  the  most  pas- 
sionate attacks,  and  the  bitterest  invectives,  the  high  no- 
ble, suddenly  overmastering  all  the  tumult,  cried  in  fierce 
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indignation,  "  You  are  but  republicans,  and  I  better  love  to 
preside  over  an  assembly  of  wolves,  than  over  one  of  jDreacli- 
ers."  Others  were  sincere  in  their  abjuration,  and  yielded 
to  the  powerful  reaction,  which  gained  so  much  in  France  at 
this  epoch.  The  merited  success  which  was  gained  by  "  the 
exposition  of  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  that 
celebrated  work  "  of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith,"  which 
Bossuet  and  Arnault  directed  against  Calvinism,  went  far 
towards  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  fa- 
milies. Farthermore,  the  Protestant  Church,  contrary  to 
its  interests,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  which 
will  ever  do  it  honor  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  inclined  to  admit 
that  salvation  might  be  attained  under  either  communion. 
The  Minister  Jurieu  maintained  this  doctrine,  with  the  vi- 
gor of  conviction  which  he  had  first  brought  into  controver- 
sial theology.  He  had,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Bossuet, 
''  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  those  who  lived  under  the 
Romish  Communion."  He  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  the 
adverse  opinion  inhuman,  cruel,  barbarous,  and  had  stigma- 
tized it  as  "  a  hangman's  opinion."  Claude,  minister  of 
Charenton,  who  was  of  a  milder  and  more  conciliating  char- 
acter than  Jurieu,  condemned  this  opinion,  it  is  true,  but  he 
was  a  daily  witness  to  the  losses  of  the  church,  by  reason  of 
opposing  it,  and  he  was  naturally  disinclined  to  a  principle 
so  prejudicial  to  his  party.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  inflexibly  to  its  doctrine,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  deprive  those,  who  adhered  not  to  its  doctrines, 
of  every  hope  of  immortal  life.  Thus  left  in  doubt,  the 
world  in  general  took  the  sure  side,  and  adhered  to  the  do- 
minant party. 

Such  are  the  different  reasons  which  determined  most  of 
the  great  families,  one  after  the  other,  to  abandon  tfce  Pro.i 
testant  religion.  Old  Lesdiguieres  apostatized  in  if  22,  and 
was  created  constable.  His  daughter,  Madame  de  Crequi, 
had  been  long  converted,  but  had  concealed  her  change  of 
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creed,  for  fear  of  injuring  her  father's  reputation  among  the 
Huguenots.     Charles  de  Coligny,  Marquis   d'Andelot,  Gas- 
pard  de  Colignj's  own  son,  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  Marquis  de  Chatillon,  son  of  Francis   de  Coligny,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva,  after  his  father's  murder,  was 
readmitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  Komish  Church,  in  1653. 
The  Duke  de  la  Tremouille,  that  ancient  leader  of  the  nobility 
of  Poitou,  nephew  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  and  the  pupil  of  Duplessis  Mornay,   made  his  ab- 
juration in  Richelieu's  camp,  before  La  Rochelle,  in  1628. 
His  wife,  endowed  with  the  courage  of  a  man,  and  one  of  the 
heroines  of  the  time,  took  possession,  it  is  true,  of  the  do- 
mestic authority  of  the  house,  and  brought  up  her  children 
in  the  religion  of  her  ancestors.     But  her  son  Henri  Charles 
de  la  Tremouille,   Prince  of  Tarentum,  having  served  some 
time  in  Holland,  under  his  near,  relatives,  the  stadtholders. 
returned  to  France,  after  his  mother's  death,  attached  him- 
self to  Turenne,  whose  place  he  hoped  one  day  to  fill,  and 
was  converted  one  year  later  than  he.     His  children  were 
brought  up  Boman  Catholics.     The  house  of  la  Rochefou- 
cault,  counted  one  of  its  ancestors  among  the  victims  of  the 
Saint  Bartholomews.     Nevertheless,  one  branch  of  the  family 
made  its  abjuration  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
Marshal  Rantzau  was  converted  in   1645.     The   same  year, 
Marguerite  de   Rohan,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  that 
name,  and  heiress  to  one  of  the  branches  of  that  illustrious 
house,  whom  her  father  had  destined,  it  was   said,  for  wife 
to  the    Duke  of  Weimar,  so  to  reconcile  the  alliance  of  the 
Lutherans     and     Calvinists,    married   a    Catholic,   Henry 
Chabot,  Lord  of  St.  Aulay,  and  of  Montlieu,  and  the  young 
Princes  of  Rohan  Chabot,  when  arrived  at  such  an  age  as 
to  make  a  choice,  adopted  the  religion  of  their  father,  which 
was  that  of  the  king.     The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  eldest  son  of 
the  marquis  of  the  same  name,  and  elder  brother  of  Turenne, 
renounced  his  religion,  in  1635,  in  order  to  marry  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  Marquis  de  Berghe,  a  zealous  Eomanist,  who  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  many  misfortunes  ;  so  that  it  be- 
fcame  a  saying,  among  the  Protestant  writers  of  this  epoch, 
that  she  brought  him  for  her  dowry  the  taking  of  Sedan. 
Turenne,  himself,  made  his  abjuration  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  in  1688.     The  Marshals  de  Duras  and  de  Lorge,  his 
nephews,  followed  his  example.     Their  sister.  Mademoiselle 
de  Duras,  who  was  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  challenged  the  famous  controversy  between  Claude 
and  Bossuet,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  converted  in  1678. 
Louis  de  Duras,  their  brother,  was  sent  to  England  by  de- 
sire of  his  mother,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  hoped 
so  to  retain  him  in  the  faith  of  the  family.     But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  converted  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts, 
who  raised  him  to   the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  under 
the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham.     The  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier,  educated  at  Sedan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Du  Moulin,  was  converted  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  under  the  influence  of  the  pious  Julie  d'An- 
guennes,  to  whom  he  was  shortly  after  married.     The  Abbe 
Dangeau,  of  the  French  Academy,  was  reconciled  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  by  Bossuet,  in   1667.     The  Marquis 
Dangeau,  his  brother,  greatly  celebrated  in  all  arts  of  the 
courtier,  had  made  his  abjuration  in  his  earliest  years.     The 
Marquises  of  Maintenon,  de  Poigny,  de  Montlouet,  d'En- 
tragues,  were  successively  reconciled  to  the  Romish  Church. 
The  inferior  nobility,  in  like  manner,  were  almost  all  con- 
verted during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen,  long  accustomed  to  follow  in  time  of 
war  the  banners  of  the  great  nobles,  who  had  credit  in  their 
provinces,  followed  them  in  like  manner  to  court,  and  asked 
employment  in  the  service  of  the  king,  which  was  granted  al- 
most exclusively  to  Roman  Catholics.       Compelled,  more- 
over, to  serve  under  leaders,  who  were  frequently  animated 
by  the  liveliest  hatred  against  the  Calvinists:  excluded  from 
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the  recently  established  order  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  to  every 
officer  who  bore  it,  a  certificate  at  once  of  his  valor,  and  his 
faith;*  almost  continually  absent  from  their  families,  and 
from  the  pastors,  who  had  governed  their  childhood,  no 
longer  permitted  to  regard  those  with  whom  their  daily  life 
was  spent,  as  men  devoted  to  eternal  damnation,  they  wil- 
lingly adopted  the  creed  that  salvation  was  to  be  found  in 
either  religion,  and  embraced  that  which  was  dominant.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  among  the  nobles  there  were 
soon  to  be  found  scarce  any  Protestants,  unless  it  were  they 
who  had  given  up  military  service ;  and  the  number  of  these 
was  diminished  every  generation,  because  few  of  them,  in- 
deed, would  consent  to  be  reduced  to  play  the  part  of  mere 
country  gentlemen. 

The  defection  of  the  nobility,  at  least,  relieved  "  the  re- 
formed "  of  the  ambition  of  the  great,  which  had  so  often 
compromised  them  in  their  own  private  rebellions  against  the 
royal  authority.  No  religious  troubles  existed  any  longer  in 
the  country.  Free  and  enjoying  perfect  tranquillity,  although 
weak  and  without  combination,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  dragged  into  none  of  the  parties  which  strove  to  show  a 
head  against  Richelieu  or  Mazarin.  In  1632,  the  Duke  de 
Montmorency  vainly  employed  every  artifice  in  order  to  gain 
over  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  promising  them  the 
restitution  of  all  the  cautionary  fortresses  of  which  they  had 
been  stripped  by  the  minister  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  admission 
to  all  offices  under  the  state,  conformably  to  the  edict  of 
Henry  IV.  They  remained  firm,  however,  and  immovable 
in  their  loyalty ;  and  so  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  rebels.  In  1651,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  held  great  possessions,  and  had  many  partisans  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  had  no  better  fortune  in  his  attempt  to  raise  the  men 
of  the  Cevennes.      While  the  remainder  of  the  province  de- 

The  order  of  merit  was  only  instituted  in  1*759,  in  favor  of  the 
Alsacians,  and  of  officers  of  foreign  regiments. 
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clared  in  Iiis  behalf,  Montauban  offered  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
royal  army  after  the  defeat  of  Miradoux.  The  people  of  La 
Rochelle  sustained  the  party  of  the  Queen  Regent  against 
their  own  governor.  The  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Augely,  the  walls 
of  which  had  been  razed,  defended  itself  against  the  rebel 
forces.  The  reformed  population  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
south  rose  en  masse  against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  held  for 
the  king  a  portion  of  Languedoc,  of  Saintonge  and  G-uienne. 
No  doubt,  had  they  united  themselves  to  the  rebel  party, 
civil  war  would  have  very  shortly  deluged  the  whole  of 
France  with  blood ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  Protestants  was  owed  the  safety  of  the  state. 
And,  in  fact,  the  Count  de  Harcourt  replied  to  the  deputies 
of  Montauban,  w^hen  they  gave  him  reiterated  assurances  of 
their  devotion  to  the  royal  cause — "  The  crown  was  totter- 
ing on  the  head  of  the  king,  but  you  re-established  it." 
When  the  Prince  of  Conde,  after  accepting  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  army,  proposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  to  transfer 
the  civil  war  into  Guienne,  and  to  call  the  Huguenots  to 
arms,  the  Protector,  who  was  hesitating  between  the  alliance 
of  Mazarin,  and  that  of  Philip  IV.,  sent  secret  envoys  into 
France  to  learn  the  true  dispositions  of  this  population,  and 
when  he  found  them  well  disposed  and  obedient  to  the  gov- 
ernment, he  treated  the  prince's  offer  as  that  of  a  madman, 
and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
whom  he  powerfully  supported  against  the  King  of  Spain.* 
A  new  word  adopted  at  this  period,  renders  testimony  to  their 
loyalty.  During  those  times  of  intestine  divisions,  when  two 
men  never  met  without  challenging  each  other — "  For  whom 
are  you  ?  " — whereby  it  was  intended  to  force  the  Protestants 
into  replying — "  For  the  Prince  ;"  or,  "  For  the  Fronde?  " 

*  According  to  Burnet,  he  spoke  of  Conde  as  a  fool  and  a  brag- 
gart, sold  by  his  own  friends  to  the  Cardinal.  "  Stultus  et  garrulus  et 
a  suis  Cardiuali  proditus."  Burnet's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times, 
vol.  i.  p.  43.     London,  1725. 
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They  ordinarily  answered,  "  So  far  from  it,  tliat  God  save 
the  King  ! "  Hence,  when  any  one  desired  to  learn  the  poli- 
tical opinion  of  another,  he  soon  came  to  ask,  "  Is  he  one  of 
ours  ?  "  to  which  the  response  frequently  was,  "  So  far  from 
it,  that  he  is  one  of  the  reformed  !  "  Whence,  by  degrees, 
to  abridge  the  parley,  men  took  the  habit  of  calling  every 
one  who  adhered  to  the  king's  party,  *'  A  so  far  from  it."* 

Mazarin  was  in  no  sort  ignorant  of  the  service  which  the 
Protestants  rendered  him  by  their  calm  and  loyal  attitude. 
"  I  have  no  complaints,"  said  he,  "  to  make  of  the  little  flock. 
If  it  do  graze  on  poisonous  herbs,  at  least  it  does  not  sting." 
In  1658,  he  replied  to  the  delegates  from  their  churches, 
that  neither  his  cardinal's  hat  nor  his  character  had  pre- 
vented him  from  noting  their  j&delity ;  and  in  conversing 
with  De  Langle,  the  preacher  of  Eouen,  and  deputy  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Normandy,  "  The  king,"  said  he,  "  will  make  evident 
to  you,  by  the  best  consequences,  how  well  he  feels  disposed 
toward  you.  Rest  assured  that  I  speak  to  you  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart."!  These  were  no  vain  words.  Mazarin 
named  commissioners,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two 
religious  parties,  to  visit  the  provinces,  and  take  cognizance 
of  the  infractions  made  on  the  articles  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  the  ignorant  zeal  of  the  authorities.  He  did  more.  He 
renewed  the  continually  violated  declarations  which  exempt- 
ed the  Protestant  priests  from  talliage,  and  other  taxes,  thus 
putting  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Romish  bishops, 
he  intrusted  the  functions  of  controller-general  of  finance 
to  the  Protestant  banker,  Bartholomew  Herwart,  a  native 
of  Suabia,  who  had  formerly  placed  his  whole  fortune  in 
the  hands  of  Richelieu,  to  enable  him  to  keep  together  a  di- 
vision of  ten  thousand  Swedes,  who,  in  consequence  of  ar- 
rears of  their  pay,  were  about   to   desert  him,  at  the  very 

*  Benoit,  Book  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 

f  Beuoit,  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Book  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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moment  when  Alsatia  was  on  the  eve  of  invasion.  But  for 
the  obstacle  offered  by  his  religion,  he  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  superintendent-gen- 
eral. The  financial  department  became,  from  this  time 
forth,  the  chief  refuge  of  the  "  reformed,"  who  were  scarcely 
admissible  to  other  court  or  government  employs.  They 
became  farmers  of  the  revenues  and  exchecjuer,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  various  commissions  of  brokerage,  in  which 
they  rendered  themselves  so  necessary,  that  Fouquet  and 
Colbert  constantly  defended  and  upheld  them  as  persons  no 
less  able  than  trustworthy.*  Another  nomination  proved 
his  solicitude  for  the  Protestant  interests.  After  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Arzilliers,  the  king,  who  had  already  ar- 
rogated to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  the  deputies-gen- 
eral, without  the  participation  of  the  churches,  which  were 
now  consulted  merely  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favor,  gave,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  minister  of  state,  that  appoint- 
ment to  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  the  friend  of  Turenne, 
a  person  singularly  esteemed  by  both  parties, 

"  Ruvigny,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon,  whose 
portraits  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  flattery,  "  was  a  worthy, 
simple  gentleman,  full  of  wit,  wisdom,  honor,  and  probity, 
strongly  imbued  with  Protestantism,  but  of  great  judgment 
and  infinite  tact.  These  qualities,  which  had  gained  him  a 
high  reputation  among  his  co-religionists,  had  obtained  him 
many  powerful  friends,  and  much  consideration  in  the  world. 
The  ministers  and  principal  nobles  counted  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  and  were  not  indifferent  to  being  held 
in  the  like  odor  by  him,  while  the  magistrates  of  the  great- 
est weight  were  eager  to  be  so  likewise.  Under  the  simplest 
exterior,  he  was  a  man  who  well  understood  how  to  combine 
rectitude  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  both  in  purpose  and  re- 
source ;  but  he  was  one  whose  fidelity  was  so  generally  re- 
cognized, that  he  was  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the 
*  Benoit,  Book  8.  vol.  iii.  p.   2i^9. 
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greatest  personages.  He  was  for  many  years  the  deputy  of 
his  religion  at  court,  and  the  king  often  made  use  of  the  op- 
portunities which  his  religion  afforded  him  in  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, England,  and  Germany,  for  the  carrying  on  of  secret 
negotiations,  and  profited  largely  by  his  services.* 

Ruvigny  was  French  ambassador  in  England  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  relations  of  friend- 
ship or  consanguinity  with  some  of  the  greatest  houses,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
the  two  kings  during  the  Dutch  war.  His  son  Henry  de 
Ruvigny,  who  succeeded  him  at  a  later  period  in  the  office 
of  deputy-general  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  he  held 
to  the  date  of  the  revocation,  filled  it  with  equal  distinction.! 
Louis  XIY.  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  In  1679 
be  sent  him  as  negotiator  to  Charles  II.,  whose  alliance  he 
was  desirous  of  attaining  ;  for  he  regarded  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  connection  with  the  Lady  Vaughan,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  powerful  family  of  Russel,  as  the  best  in- 
termediate he  could  employ  in  his  interest. 

(3ne  fact  in  conclusion  suffices  to  stamp  its  true  value  on 
the  moderate  policy  of  Mazarin.  In  1655,  he  had  sent  some 
troops  into  Savoy  to  assist  the  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Waldenses.  But  shortly  afterward  lend- 
ing ear  to  Cromwell's  remonstrances,  he  recalled  the  soldiery, 
reprimanded  their  officers,  and  even  permitted  the  "  reform- 
ed French  "  to  make  collections  for  the  aid  of  their  brethren 
of  the  valleys.  Then  joining  his  own  remonstrances  to  those 
of  the  Protector,  he  procured  a  cessation  of  the  persecution 
set  on  foot  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  men  far  more  endurable,  by  the  treaty 
of  Pignerol. 

When,  after  the  decease  of  Mazarin,  Louis  XIY,  took 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon,  vol.  ii,  p.  260.     Paris  edition,  1842. 
f  Political  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
Paris,  1806. 
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into  his  own  hands  the  sole  authority  of  the  realm,  Protest- 
antism was  not  only  tolerated,  but  permitted  and  authorized 
throughout  the  kingdom.  If  Roman  Catholics  or  Protest- 
ants complained  of  any  infraction  of  their  rights,  the  redress- 
ing of  their  wrongs  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  a 
mere  matter  of  police.  As  to  the  Huguenot  faction,  former- 
ly so  restless  and  uneasy,  it  was  entirely  abolished.  The 
royal  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  had  acquired  such  strength, 
and  such  a  hold  on  public  opinion,  and  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion at  large  had  been  so  entirely  transformed,  that  the  king 
met  no  longer  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  exercise  of  su- 
preme power,  and  it  even  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  find  an  obstacle  to  his  will  The  new  constitution  of 
armies,  their  superiority  to  tumultuary  militias,  their  con- 
stant and  formidable  use  of  artillery,  and  the  improved  art 
of  fortification,  rendered  it  impossible  for  isolated  factions  to 
raise  themselves.  Moreover,  the  nobles  of  both  religions 
had  abandoned  their  estates  and  castles,  and  were  now  mere 
suppliants  for  court  favor.  The  burgher  class  of  the  cities 
was  content  and  happy  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  pub- 
lic order.     The  triumph  of  Royalty  was  complete. 

During  the  former  years  of  his  own  administration  of 
affairs,  Louis  XIV.  pursued  the  same  policy  toward  the 
Protestant  party,  which  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  adopted. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  a  Calvinist,  and  who 
at  a  later  date  was  no  stranger  to  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  she  had  deserted,  tells  us  what  were,  at  this  period, 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  in  regard  to  them.  Toward  1672 
,  she  wrote  as  follows  to  her  brother  :  "  I  have  been  informed 
^^^^^  of  some  complaints  made  by  you,  which  do  you  no  honor. 
You  maltreat  the  Huguenots ;  you  take  all  means  to  find 
cause  against  them  ;  you  seek  to  create  occasions  ;  this  is 
not  the  conduct  of  a  person  of  quality.  Pity  those  persons 
who  are  unfortunate  rather  than  guilty.  They  still  remain 
in  error,  which  we  once  shared  with   them,  and  from  which 
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no  violence  would  ever  have  induced  us  to  depart.  Henry 
IV.,  and  otlier  great  princes,  have  professed  the  same  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  persecute  them  not.  All  men  should  be 
brought  over  by  gentleness  and  charity.  Jesus  Christ  set 
us  the  example  ;  to  follow  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
king.  It  is  your  duty  only  to  keep  the  population  under 
your  rule  in  obedience  ;  it  is  for  the  bishops  and  the  paro- 
chial clergy  to  work  conversions  by  doctrine  and  example. 
Neither  God  nor  the  king  have  given  you  the  care  of  souls. 
Sanctify  your  own,  then,  and  be  severe  to  yourself  alone." 

The  above  letter  is  a  precious  monument  of  the  true 
sentiments  of  Louis  XIV.  at  this  epoch.  They  are  attested^ 
to  us  by  that  celebrated  woman  who  was,  one  day,^o  sit  on  /  V-*^' ' 
the  throne  of  France,  and  whose  only  desire  it  was  to  study  ^^-li: 
and  penetrate  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  associate  herself  ^"^-c  J 
in  its  operations.  In  1670  he  himself  explained  to  his  son  .  m^-  ' 
the  principles  which  directed  him  in  his  conduct  with  regard  .1. 'n^ 
to  the  Reformed.  They  were  widely  different  from  those  -f  ^ 
which  he  followed  at  a  later  date.  ^ 

"  I  believed,  my  son,  that  the  best  method  for  reducing 
the  Huguenots  of  my  kingdom  by  slow  degrees,  is  in  the 
first  place  not  to  harass  them  in  the  smallest  degree  by  any 
new  enactment  against  them  ;  to  observe  strictly  all  the  pri- 
vileges obtained  by  them  from  my  predecessors  ;  but  to 
grant  them  no  farther  favors  beyond  these,  and  even  of  these, 
to  restrain  the  execution,  within  the  narrowest  limits  pre- 
scribed by  justice  and  comity.  But,  as  regards  graces  de- 
pending upon  myself  alone,  I  resolved — and  that  resolution 
I  have  punctually  observed — to  grant  them  none  whatsoever, 
and  this  from  a  spirit  of  lenity  rather  than  of  rigor,  so  as  to  com- 
pel them,  without  any  violence,  to  consider  within  themselves 
whether  it  is  for  any  good  reason  that  they  voluntarily  de- 
prived themselves  of  advantages  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  share  with  the  remainder  of  my  subjects.  I  also  resolved 
to  bring  over,  even  by  means  of  recompenses,  such  as  should 
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show  themselves  docile  ;  and  to  awaken  as  far  as  possible  the 
zeal  of  the  bishops,  that  they  should  labor  to  give  them  in- 
struction, and  to  remove  the  scandals  which  at  times  divide 
and  repel  them  from  us.* 

*  Historical  and  PoHticul  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIY.  vol.  i  p.  86. 
Paris,  1806. 
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Third  period.  From  1662  to  16S5— Differences  iu  the  politics  of  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin— First  persecutions  iu  the  district  of  Ges— Ordinances  against  the  Protes- 
tants from  1G62  to  1666— Continuation  of  persecutions  up  to  the  Dutch  war,  from 
1666  to  1672— Recommencement  of  Persecutions  after  tlie  treaty  of  Nimeguen— 
Protection  by  Colbert — Purchased  apostasies — Miracles  of  Pelissou — Conversion 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Caylus— First  dragoonings  in  Poitou,  in  16S1— English  act- 
of  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  Refugees— Renevral  of  the  dragoonings  in  16S4— Ap- 
parent success  of  the  measure— Delusion  of  the  Court— Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes— Demolition  of  the  temple  at  Charenton— Consternation  of  the  Protes- 
tants—Grievous ordinances— Zeal  of  the  Intendants— Exile  of  Schomberg  and 
Ruvigny— Preparations  for  emigration— The  Protestants  in  the  galleys— Emigra- 
tion by  land  and  sea— Number  of  the  Refugees— Reports  of  the  Intendants- Ruin 
of  manufactures — Decay  of  commerce — Judgment  of  contemporaneous  ^Titers — 
Bossuet—Massillon— Discourse  of  the  Abbe  Tallemand  before  the  French  Acad- 
emy—Opinion of  the  Jansenists— The  Court  at  Rome. 

The  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  althougli  it  was  neither  just 
nor  impartial,  was  at  least  prudent  and  moderate ;  but  he 
deviated,  by  little  and  little,  from  that  line  of  conduct.  Al- 
ready, in  1662,  he  had  caused  twenty-two  temples,  in  the 
district  of  Gex,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  applicable  in  that  baili- 
wick, which  had  not  been  reunited  to  the  kingdom,  until  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  that  edict.  He  graciously  allowed 
those  of  Fernex  and  of  Sergi  to  exist.  Another  decree  of 
the  council,  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Gex  a  delay 
of  three  years  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.  It  was  al- 
leged as  a  reason  for  this  measure  that  they  were  so  poor  as 
to  be  threatened  with  total  ruin. 
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In  reality,  it  was  intended  to  induce  Protestant  debtors 
to  apostatize,  in  order  to  partake  of  that  favor.  That  same 
year  the  persecution  commenced  in  Languedoc.  The  Prince 
of  Conti,  who  had  become  a  devotee,  fanaticised  the  ardent 
population  of  that  province,  by  sending  out  intolerant  mis- 
sionaries in  every  direction.  Soon  afterward,  a  decree  of 
the  council  appeared,  enjoining  it  upon  the  Protestants  to 
inter  their  dead  only  at  the  break  of  day,  or  in  the  dusk  of 
evening.  It  was  ordered  that  children  of  Koman  Catholic 
fathers  and  Protestant  mothers,  should  be  baptized  after 
the  forms  of  theRoman  Catholic  Church.  The  ancient  rigor 
of  the  laws  against  relapsed  converts  was  re-established,  un- 
der the  pretext,  that  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
"  most  holy  mysteries  "  of  the  Roman  religion,  had,  by  doing 
so,  renounced  the  benefit  of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.  Then 
was  seen  again  the  hideous  spectacle  of  corpses  drawn  on 
hurdles,  among  the  outrages  of  the  populace.  All  those  who 
had  abjured  the  Reformed  religion,  and  who  refused,  in  dy- 
ing, to  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
were  condemned  to  this  degradation.  Among  the  persons  of 
quality,  to  whom  this  barbarous  law  was  applied,  Jurieu 
mentions,  with  grief,  a  young  lady  of  the  Montalembert  fam- 
ily, whose  naked  body  was  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Angouleme,  without  regard  to  her  sex,  her  age,  or  her  birth.* 
In  1664,  all  the  letters  of  license  granted  to  the  Protestants 
were  annulled.  By  a  new  decree,  it  was  prohibited  to  em- 
ploy any  woman  as  seamstress,  who  had  not  made  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  1665,  the  clergy  were 
authorized  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  dying,  to  exhort  them 
to  be  converted  ;  and  if  they  appeared  so  disposed,  to  instruct 
and  confess  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  the  family 
might  make  thereto.  This  measure  was  as  dangerous  as  un- 
just. It  often  happened,  that  at  the  time  when  a  poor 
wretch  at  the  point  of  death,  required  consolation  and  pray- 

*  Jurieu,  Pastoral  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216.     Rotterdam,  1687. 
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ers  only  to  enable  him  to  die  in  peace,  he  was  tormented 
cruelly  with  captious  questions;  and,  when  overcome  by 
agony,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  reply,  the  civil 
officers  and  the  priest  would  affirm,  on  their  departure,  that 
he  had  expressed,  by  a  movement  of  his  eyes,  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  or  some  other  sign,  a  wish  to  change  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  this  declaration  was  deemed  sufficient  to  admit 
that  the  corpse  should  be  interred  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery,  and  that  the  children  of  the  deceased  should  be  drag- 
ged to  mass,  under  the  pretext  that  their  father  had  abjured 
Protestantism  in  his  last  moments.  Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  persecution.  Already  many  professions  were 
closed  to  the  Protestants.  The  law  often  brought  about  the 
ruin  of  their  fortunes,  and  drew  trouble  to  their  families,  by 
pursuing  them  even  to  the  bed  of  death  with  odious  contro- 
versies. From  that  time,  not  a  month  passed  which  was  not 
marked  by  some  new  severity.  In  1 666,  they  were  forbidden 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  ministers.  They 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  challenge  suspected  judges. 
Many  temples,  having  been  demolished  in  Poitou,  the  minis- 
ters were  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  edict  were  suppressed,  in  1669,  at  Paris  and 
Rouen.  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  expatriate  them- 
selves ;  those  who  were  established  in  foreign  lands  were  re- 
called. The  ph3^sicians  of  Rouen  were  forbidden  to  receive 
more  than  two  of  the  "  reformed  "  into  their  body.  Special 
decrees  ordered  the  closing  of  the  temples  of  Melgueil,  Pous- 
san,  Pignan,  Cornonterail,  and  Suigeac.  Ministers  convicted 
of  having  held  unlawful  assemblages,  were  condemned  to 
make  what  is  called  the  "  amende  honorable,'' — led  by  the 
executioner,  with  a  rope  around  the  neck,  before  the  gates  of 
the  palace;  they  were  then  exiled  the  kingdom.  In  1670, 
the  bi-partite  chamber  of  Castres  was  transferred  to  Castle- 
naudari.  By  this  means  was  ruined  a  town,  odious  to  the 
clergy  on  account  of  the  power  "  the  reformed  "  had  acquir- 
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ed  therein.  The  same  year,  schoolmasters  -were  forbidden 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  religionists,  any  thing  except  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher.  In  1671,  it  was  prohibited  them  to 
have  more  than  one  school,  or  more  then  one  master,  in  the 
places  where  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  still  per- 
mitted. The  clergy  had  obtained  special  decrees,  which 
prohibited  the  "reformed"  of  Grenoble  and  Montelimart 
from  displaying  in  their  temples  any  fleur-de-lis,  or  the  arms 
of  Louis  XIV.  After  this  first  step,  they  solicited,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  a  decree  to  render  these  prohibi- 
tions general.  In  the  request  which  they  addressed  to  the 
king,  in  1672,  they  complained  that,  in  the  places  where 
the  "  reformed  "  had  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship, 
they  placed  in  their  temples  elevated  benches,  which  resem- 
bled those  occupied  by  the  magistrates,  the  consuls,  and  the 
sheriffs  in  Eoman  Catholic  churches ;  that  they  displayed 
therein  carpets  flowered  with  lilies,  and  marked  with  the  arms 
of  the  king;  that  the  officers  of  justice  wore,  in  the  temples, 
red  robes,  shoulder-knots,  and  other  insignia  of  the  magis- 
tracy, or  consulate.  In  that  age  of  privileges,  the  nobility 
retained  more  of  these  flattering  distinctions,  than  they  had 
lost  of  actual  hereditary  rights.  The  king,  under  the  pre- 
text that  these  honors  had  been  permitted  by  no  one  of  his 
edicts,  ordered  that  they  should  remove  the  elevated  bench- 
es, carpets,  and  the  coats-of-arms  from  the  temple,  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  bearing  the  marks  of  the  magistracy 
and  consulate  in  their  places  of  assemblage.  In  order  that 
they  should  not  mistake  the  object  of  this  ordinance,  a  de- 
cree, rendered  some  years  afterward,  restored  these  same 
privileges  to  those  who  should  be  converted. 

Thus  the  Protestants  were  stricken  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  their  religion,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in 
the  discipline  of  their  families.  This  system  of  persecution 
was  connected  with  the  plan  of  destroying  the  Protestant 
republic  of  Holland.      In    1672,  when  every  thing  was  pre- 
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pared  for  ovcrwlielmmgthe  United  Provinces,  Louis  XIV.  ad- 
dressed a  manifesto  to  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  attribut- 
ing the  war  to  his  ardent  desire  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
This  unjust  aggression,  brought  about  in  part  by  political 
reasons,  caused  the  talents  of  Turenne  and  Conde  to  shine 
forth,  and  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  military  power 
of  France.  But  it  fortified  Protestantism  in  Europe,  for  it 
concentrated  the  forces  of  Holland  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  most  skilful,  indefatigable,  and  bitter  enemy 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Slackened,  for  a  moment,  during  the  war  with  Holland, 
persecution  resumed  its  course  after  the  peace  of  Nimegueu. 
Singular  thing  !  Louis  XIV.  did  not  hate  the  Protestants. 
He  was  profoundly  irritated,  against  the  ultramontane 
party,  and  provoked  against  them  the  celebrated  decla- 
ration of  the  clergy,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  He  detested  the  Jansenists,  and 
revenged  himself  for  their  opposition,  by  destroying  the  Port 
RoyaL  He  had  an  equal  detestation  of  the  Quietists.  The 
Protestants  inspired  him  with  none  of  these  sentiments,  and 
y«t  they  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  rigors.  Without 
doubt,  their  resistance  to  his  will  appeared  to  him  an  act  of 
rebellion.  This  absolute  and  haughty  monarch,  showed 
himself  so  much  the  more  savage  as  he  saw  himself  disobeyed 
for  the  first  time.  He  believed  that  by  surrounding  them 
with  dangers,  springing  up  again  incessantly  under  new 
forms,  by  tramelling  them  with  a  network  of  obstacles,  of  se- 
cret privations,  and  daily  injustices,  he  should  gain  his  end 
in  tiring  out  their  patience,  and  overcoming  their  obstina- 
cy. The  ruin  of  heresy,  which  his  predecessors  had  not  been 
able  to  root  out  from  the  French  soil,  appeared  to  him  the 
most  glorious  triumph  which  Providence  had  reserved  for 
him. 

The  very  year  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimegueu,  he 
suppressed  the   bipartite  chambers  of  Toulouse,  G-renoblCj 
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and  Bordeaux,  "  trusting,"  said  lie,  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ordinance,  "  that  all   animosities   are   extinguished."     This 
was,  in  fact,  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  sole  means 
which  remained  to  them  of  repelling  the  often  unjust  prose- 
cutions brought   against  them  before  the  parliaments.     It 
was  not  a  rare  thing  to  hear  the  Roman  Catholic  part}^  make 
use   of  this    argument,  in  purely   civil   affairs :     "I  plead 
against  a  heretic  ;"  and  when    the  religionist   complained 
against  an  unjust  sentence  :  "  You  have  the  remedy  in  your 
own  hands,"  the  judge  would  say  to  him  coldly ;  "  why  do 
you  not  become  a  convert  ?  "     In  1680,  a  decree  of  the  king 
forbade  Koman  Catholics  from  embracing  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, on  pain  of  being  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and 
prohibited  the  ministers  and  §lders  of  the  consistories  from 
allowing  Roman  Catholics  and  relapsed  converts,  to  enter 
their  temples,  on  pain  of  suspension  for  ever  of  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  the  banishment  of  their  ministers  and  elders^ 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.     Two  years  afterward, 
this  penalty  was  augmented,  with  regard  to  the  ministers, 
to  that  of  the  "  amende  honorable."     The  new  edict  became 
the  source  of  injustices  without  number.     The  prohibition  it 
extended  to  every  Frenchman  from  embracing  the  reformed 
religion,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  conscience^ 
granted  by  the  edicts  of  pacification ;  but  still  more,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  pastors  and  elders  to  prevent 
the  Roman   Catholics  and  relapsed  converts  from  entering 
their  temples.     They  had  no  force  on  foot  to  oppose  their 
access ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  v/as  difficult  to  recognize 
them  among  the  crowd  of  the  faithful.     By  an  odious  per- 
version of  justice,  the  Protestants  were   thus  rendered  cul- 
pable of  the  crime  for  which  the  Roman  Catholics  and  re- 
lapsed converts  should  have  been  punished  ;  for  it  was  they 
who  actually  violated  the  royal  decree,  by  assisting  at  reli- 
gious assemblages  whence  they  were  legally'  excluded.     And 
yet  no  punishment  whatever  was  decreed  against  them  ;  but 
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the  Protestants,  who  had  contributed,  in  nothing,  to  these  of- 
fences, were  smitten  for  the  faults  of  others. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Government  did  not  content  itself 
with  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  temples  where  a  Roman 
Catholic  had  apostatized,  or  in  which  a  relapsed  convert  had 
been  perceived.  At  one  time,  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship  was  interdicted,  in  the  visitation  towns  of  Romish 
bishops ;  at  another,  it  was  maintained  that  a  meeting-house 
could  not,  without  scandal,  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  Romish  Church.  It  was  sentenced  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  reconstructed,  except  in 
some  very  inconvenient,  and  above  all,  very  distant  situation. 
It  was  principally  in  towns  where  the  Protestant  population 
was  numerous,  as  Bergerac,  Montpellier,  Nimes,  Montauban, 
Nerac,  Uzes,  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  Saint  Quentin,  and 
Castres,  that  the  temples  were  of  set  purpose  generally  de- 
stroyed, in  order  to  separate  the  shepherds  from  their  flocks. 
To  add  to  these  intentional  vexations,  their  ministers  were 
forbidden  to  hold  schools  for  their  children,  elesewhere  than 
in  the  body  of  their  sacred  edifices,  so  that  their  young  pu- 
pils were  compelled  to  make,  every  day,  two  real  journeys  to 
go  to  them,  and  return  to  their  own  homes. 

From  a  distant  period,  children  had  been  authorized  to 
abjure  the  Protestant  religion,  the  boys  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  girls  at  twelve.  An  edict  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1681,  permitted  them  to  re-enter  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church,  from  the  age  of  seven  years.  "  We  will,  and  it  is 
our  pleasure,"  says  the  ordinance,  "  that  our  subjects  of  the 
pretended  'reformed'  religion,  males  as  well  as  females, 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  may  embrace,  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  do  so,  the  apostolic  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  they  shall  be  admitted 
to  abjure  the  pretended  '  reformed'  religion,  so  that  their 
fathers,  mothers,  and  other  relations,  may  be  enabled  to  of- 
fer no  hindrance,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever."     This  was, 
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in  truth,  to  encourage  proselytism,  under  the  most  hideous 
and  immoral  form  ;  for  it  in  reality  appealed  directly  to 
minors,  individuals,  weak  and  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  acts  they  were  made  to  perform. 

This  law  was  attended  with  terrible  results.  It  under- 
mined all  paternal  authority  in  Protestant  families.  It  was 
enough  that  any  envious  person,  any  enemy  or  debtor,  insol- 
vent perhaps,  should  affirm  to  the  authorities  that  a  child 
wished  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  had  manifested 
an  intention  to  enter  a  Romish  Church,  that  he  had  joined 
in  i^rayer,  that  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  kissed 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  cause  his  abstraction  from  the 
care  of  his  parents ;  who  were  forced,  beside,  to  pay  him  a 
pension  proportionable  to  their  condition,  and  their  presumed 
means.  But  as  such  estimates  were  necessarily  arbitrary,  it 
often  resulted  that,  for  the  unhappy  father,  the  loss  of  his 
child  was  followed  by  that  of  all  his  property.  The  synods 
received  an  order  to  accept  neither  legacies  nor  donations. 
The  ministers  were  forbidden  to  speak,  in  their  sermons,  of 
the  wretchedness  of  the  times,  or  to  attack,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  was  even  resolved 
to  destroy,  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  ancient  writ- 
ings against  Romanism.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  prepared 
a  list,  containing  the  names  of  five  hundred  authors  ;  and 
perquisitions  were  made  in  the  houses  of  the  pastors  and  el- 
ders, in  order  to  seize  and  burn  the  condemned  books.  From 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  "reformed"  colleges  were 
erased  successively,  Greek,  Hebrew,  philosophy  and  theology. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  abolish  the  formerly  flourish- 
ing academies  of  Montauban,  Nimes,  Saumur,  and  Sedan. 
This  last  was  destroyed  in  1681,  and  its  buildings  abandoned 
to  the  Jesuits.  That  of  Montauban,  transferred  in  the  first 
place  to  Puy-Laurens,  was  interdicted  in  1685.  That  of 
Saumur,  which  had  existed  during  eighty  years,  and  was  the 
most  celebrated   of  all,  was   suppressed   in  the  same  year, 
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under  the  pretext  that  its  foundation  was  not  authorized  by 
letters  patent.  The  object  of  this  was  to  efface,  among  the 
/  Protestants,  that  superiority  of  intellect  and  of  literary  cul-  ^ 
j  ture  which  inspired  their  adversaries  with  so  much  jealousy.  I 
}  Every  hope  of  promotion  was  denied  to  those  who  had 
embraced  the  career  of  arms.  The  pensions  of  their  retired 
officers  were  withdrawn.  Their  widows  were  declared  dis- 
seized of  all  their  privileges,  so  long  as  they  professed  the 
reformed  religion.  Protestants,  recently  ennobled,  were 
"  deprived  of  their  nobility,  and  rendered  liable  to  taxation. 
All  those  who  still  possessed  employments  at  court,  judiciary 
offices,  or  notaries'  and  attorneys'  licenses,  were  ordered  to 
sell  their  appointments  within  two  months.  Advocates  were 
forbidden  to  plead,  under  the  pretext  that  they  abused  their 
influence,  by  opposing  the  conversion  of  their  clients.  To 
physicians  the  exercise  of  their  profession  was  interdicted, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  did  not  advise  their  Roman 
Catholic  patients,  when  the  moment  was  come  for  taking 
the  sacraments.  This  prohibition  was  extended  to  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  even  to  midwives,  who  were  accused,  in 
dangerous  confinements,  of  sacrificing  the  child  to  the 
mother,  at  the  risk  of  letting  it  die  without  baptism,  and 
thus  exposing  it  to  eternal  damnation.  The  printers  and 
booksellers  were  ordered  to  renounce  their  professions, 
under  penalty  of  three  thousand  francs  damages.  Domici- 
liary visits  were  ordered  among  the  booksellers,  ministers 
and  elders,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  destroying  all 
copies  of  works  which  attacked  the  dominant  religion.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Colbert,  the  "  reformed "  were 
excluded  from  every  employment,  as  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue.  This  great  minister,  who  had  re-established  the 
prosperity  of  France,  and  who  was  stupidly  accused  of 
thinking  only  of  finance,  and  never  of  religion,  with  great 
regret  saw  himself  deprived  of  a  great  number  of  men  of 
recognized  probity  and  ability.     Before  his  accession  to  the 
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ministry,  financiers  had  been  an  object  of  hatred  for  their 
rapine,  and  of  ridicule  for  their  profusion.  After  his 
tenure  of  office,  those  infamous  fortunes  were  again  amassed, 
which  are  branded  by  La  Bruyere ;  and  the  era  of  the 
"  Turcarets "  began  to  dawn,  which  had  not  been  known 
under  the  preceding  period  ;  for,  under  his  administration, 
neither  La  Fontaine,  nor  the  other  satirists  who  stigmatized 
the  vices  of  their  contemporaries,  ever  directed  their  invec- 
tives against  the  men  of  finance,  who  were  chosen  for  the 
most  part  from  among  the  Protestants.  The  government 
thus  deprived  itself  of  its  most  able  and  incorruptible/ 
agents,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  prodigalities  of  Louis 
XIV.  began  to  exhaust  the  treasury,  and  rendered  their  ser- 
vices more  necessary  and  more  precious.*  It  was  the 
object,  above  all,  to  bring  their  ministers  into  disrepute,  and 
to  confine  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship  within  the 
most  narrow  limits.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
priests  were  then  the  true  public  officers.  From  the  latter, 
in  general,  the  registers  of  baptism,  marriages,  and  burial 
were  taken  away,  and  given  to  the  registries  of  bailiwicks 
and  seneschalties.  In  order  to  cause  the  pastors  to  lose  the 
moral  influence,  which  a  long  sojourn  among  their  flocks, 
and  a  life  without  reproach,  might  give  them  over  their 
minds,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  ministerial 
functions,  more  than  three  successive  years  in  the  same 
place.  The  exemption  from  the  poll-tax,  which  they  enjoy- 
ed by  virtue  of  the  decrees,  was  revoked  as  a  custom  liable 
to  abuse.  Every  where,  the  personal  exercise  of  justice, 
that  is  to  say,  its  exercise  founded  upon  the  right  of  holding 
justiciary  courts,  and  tenure  by  knight's  service,  was  re- 
strained. The  almshouses  of  their  poor  and  the  hospitals 
of  their  sick,  were  confounded  with  those  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  dying  were  exposed  to   the  persecutions  of  a 

*  Rulhiere.  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Causes  of  the  E-evocatioa 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  vol  i.  p.  118. 
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misplaced  zeal,  and  too  often  of  an  odious  fanaticism.  Thus 
the  Protestants  were  reduced  to  the  merest  toleration.  They 
had  no  other  rights,  but  those  which  could  not  be  denied 
them,  without  outraging  humanity;  such  as  the  right  to 
marry,  to  bury  their  dead,  and  to  bring  up  their  children. 
They  could  exercise  no  other  professions  than  those  of  com- 
mercial men,  manufacturers,  agriculturists  or  soldiers,  which 
could  not  be  prohibited  them  without  prejudice  to  the  state. 
These  last  limits  were  soon  to  be  overleaped.  Colbert 
never  ceased  to  protect  the  "  reformed,"  in  whom  he  saw 
citizens,  peaceable,  industrious,  and  useful  to  the  country. 
More  than  once  in  the  council,  he  took  their  part  against 
Louvois,  who  willingly  flattered  the  opinion  of  his  master, 
in  deploring  the  evils  which  heresy  caused  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. He  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  persecutions  they 
were  made  to  suffer,  that  he  caused  some  of  the  "  reformed  " 
of  Holland  to  come  into  Picardy,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
manufactures  he  had  there  established.*  After  his  death, 
when  Le  Pelletier  had  taken  his  place,  the  council  were 
unanimous  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  action  with 
regard  to  them.  Persecution,  which  had  until  then  affected 
legal  forms,  entered  resolutely  into  a  new  phase,  and  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  fatal  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Henry  lY. 

Two  measures  hastened  that  grand  catastrophe  ;  bought 
conversions,  and  the  "  dragoonings,"  or  "  booted  missions." 

In  1677,  Louis  XIV.  had  set  apart  a  secret  fund,  sup- 
ported since  that  time  by  means  of  the  droit  cle  regale^  for 
the  conversion  of  his  Pro,testant  subjects.  Through  that 
sentiment  of  decorum,  which  ruled  all  the  actions  of  the 
Great  King,  the  destination  of  this  fund  was  long  kept  in 
mystery.  A  celebrated  convert,  named  Pelisson,  undertook 
the  management  of  this  fund,  and  drew  up  rules  for  those 
*  History  of  Colbert  by  M.  Pierre  Clement,  p.  393. 
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who  worked  under  his  orders.  His  princij^al  instruments 
were  the  bishops.  They  received  the  funds  which  he  handed 
over  to  them,  and  sent  back  to  him  the  lists,  with  the  prices 
of  the  conversions.  The  current  price  was  six  livres  a  head. 
The  justificative  papers,  that  is  to  say,  the  abjurations  and 
receipts,  were  placed  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Soon 
nothing  was  talked  of  at  court  but  the  miracles  of  Pelisson. 
Every  one  exalted  to  the  skies  that  golden  eloquence,  less 
learned,  it  was  said,  than  that  of  Bossuet,  but  much  more 
efficacious.  Encouraged  by  the  apparent  success  of  this  re- 
ligious corruption,  Louis  XIV.  increased,  from  year  to  year, 
the  fund  which  he  destined  to  conversions.  It  was  from 
that  fund,  which  the  Protestants  compared  to  Pandora's 
box,  that  issued  nearly  all  the  evils  which  subsequently  over- 
whelmed them.*  Sure  of  pleasing  the  king  by  sending  him 
numerous  lists,  the  bishops  recoiled  from  hardly  any  means 
of  obtaining  conversions.  They  bought  them,  above  all, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Calvinists.  They  put  in 
force,  turn  by  turn,  surprises  and  pious  frauds,  and  had  re- 
course to  constraint  to  retain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Ciiurch  those  whom  they  had  gained  over.  Swindlers  often 
pocketed  the  price  of  their  bargain,  and  returned  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  Others  more  ignorant,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  feeble  succor,  disguised  under  the  name  of  charity, 
and  traced  across  at  the  bottom  of  a  receipt,  did  not  believe 
themselves  to  have  apostatized ;  and  exposed  themselves, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  terrible  punishments  with  which 
the  law  attacked  relapsed  converts.  Ere  long  this  became 
a  method  of  working  out  these  conversions.  The  discreet 
Madame  de  Maintenon  gave  herself  up  to  this  worlTwitha 
sort  of  transport.  "  Madame  d'Aubigne,"  she  wrote  to  her 
brother,"  must  surely  soon  convert  some  one  of  our  young  re- 
lations."    She  wrote  word  to  another:  "  I  am  the  only  one 

*  Rulhi^re.     Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  95-100. 
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who  is  now  seen  conducting  some  Huguenot  to  the  true 
church."  To  a  third  she  wrote  :  "  Convert  yourself,  as  so 
many  others  have  done ;  convert  yourself  by  the  help  of 
God  alone  ;  convert  yourself,  in  a  word,  in  what  manner  you 
please;  jbut  at  all  events  convert  yourself,"  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Caylus  was  descended,  as  she  herself  was,  from 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  whose  daughter  her  grandfather  had 
married.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  an  officer  of 
the  marine,  distinguished  by  his  merit  and  Protestant  zeal, 
was  Madame  de  Maintenon's  cousin-german.  She  tried 
many  times  to  gain  him  over,  and,  seeing  that  she  could  not 
succeed,  resolved  at  least  to  convert  his  children.  Whilst 
she  caused  a  remote  mission  to  be  given  to  the  marquis,  she 
abducted  his  daughter,  and  conducted  her  to  Saint-GJ-ermain. 
The  young  girl  was  dissolved  in  tears  ;  but  on  the  morrow, 
she  found  the  king's  mass  so  beautiful  that  she  consented  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  condition  that  she  should  hear 
it  every  day,  and  never  be  whipped.  "  Therein  lay,"  said 
she  in  her  memoirs,  "  all  the  controversy  which  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  only  abjuration  that  I  made."  At  his  re- 
turn, the  marquis  complained  loudly,  which  did  not  hinder 
Madame  de  Maintenon  from  working  for  the  conversion  of 
his  two  sons,  who,  however,  resisted  longer.  At  last  the 
marquis,  who  used  to  say :  "  It  would  cost  me  a  hundred 
years  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  twenty 
to  believe  in  the  real  presence,"  succumbed  in  his  turn  ;  and, 
when  the  king  congratulated  him  upon  his  change  of  religion, 
replied,  with  the  address  of  a  consummate  courtier,  that 
it  was  the  sole  occasion  in  his  life,  in  which  it  had  not  been 
his  principal  aim  to  please  his  majesty.*  A  new  word,  that 
of  "  converter,"  applied  at  first  to  Pelisson,  henceforth  en- 
riched the  French  language.  After  the  example  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  the  celebrated  academician  spared  nothing  to 

*  Memoirs  for  the  Illustration  of  the  History  of  France,  by  Michaud 
and  Poujoulat.     Third  series,  vol.  viii.,  p.  469. 
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gain  over  those  whose  religion  he  had  abandoned.  But  both 
were  surpassed  by  the  austere  Louvois.  Jealous  of  the 
growing  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  having 
long  joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
against  the  new  favorite,  he  resolved,  after  her  example,  to 
employ  all  his  credit  in  converting  the  Protestants.  He 
feared  lest  he  should  decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  by 
remaining  a  stranger  to  the  great  project  which  preoccupied 
the  whole  court.  He  then  conceived  the  idea,  accordiug  to 
Madame  de  Caylus,  "  of  bringing  the  soldiery  into  the  game," 
and  claimed  for  the  department  of  war,  which  he  directed, 
the  principal  part  in  the  annihilation  of  heresy. 

It  was  in  Poitou  that  he  first  made  trial  of  this  terrible 
means  of  conversion,  which  was  known  at  a  subsequent  period 
under  the  name  of  "dragooning;"  for,  though  troops  of 
every  arm  of  the  service  were  employed  in  this  military 
mission,  the  dragoons  owed  to  their  more  fiery  zeal,  or,  per- 
haps, to  their  more  striking  uniform,  the  honor  of  giving  it 
their  name.  That  province,  which  was  filled  with  Protest- 
ants, had  for  intendant  Marillac,  the  grandson  of  Michel  de 
Marillac,  keeper  of  the  seals  under  Louis  XIII.,  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  draw  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
Richelieu.  He  was  the  only  member  of  that  family,  who 
was  in  a  position  to  build  up  its  fortunes,  broken  during  a 
space  of  fifty  years  by  the  old  minister's  disgrace,  and  by 
the  punishment  of  the  marshal  his  brother.  Until  this 
time  he  had  preserved  a  prudence  and  moderation  in  all  his 
actions  which  had  endeared  him  to  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  But,  when  he  saw  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
king  were  directed  toward  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  he 
changed  his  conduct,  and  showed  a  zeal  the  more  ardent,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  the  less  speedy.  Louvois  judged  him 
fit  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
1681,  he  announced  to  him  that  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  king,  he  sent  him  .a  regiment  of  cavalry.    "  His 
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Majesty  will  find  it  good,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  privates  and  officers  should  be  quartered  on  the 
Protestants,  but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  provide 
quarters  for  them  all.  If,  according  to  a  just  partition,  the 
Religionists  are  able  to  suppport  ten,  you  may  quarter 
twenty  upon  them."  The  following  month,  he  caused  an 
ordinance  to  "be  signed  by  the  king,  which  granted,  to  all 
those  who  should  be  converted,  exemption  from  the  quarter- 
ing of  troopers  during  two  years.  This  measure  sufficed  to 
transfe-'  all  the  transactions  of  the  reformed  religion  to  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  war,  and  consequently  to 
give  the  whole  direction  of  them  to  Louvois. 

Marillac  sent  the  dragoons  into  those  towns  of  Poitou, 
which  contained  most  Huguenots.  They  were  quartered 
only  upon  them,  upon  the  very  poorest,  too,  and  upon 
vfidows,  who  until  that  time  were  exempt  from  such  service. 
In  many  villages  the  priests  followed  them  through  the 
streets,  crying ;  "  Courage,  gentlemen  ;  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  king  that  these  dogs  of  Huguenots  should  be  pillaged 
and  sacked."  The  soldiers  entered  the  houses,  sword  in 
hand,  sometimes  crying  "  Kill !  Kill !"  to  frighten  the  women 
and  children.  So  long  as  the  inhabitants  could  satisfy  their 
rapacity,  they  suffered  no  worse  than  pillage.  But  when 
their  money  was  expended,  the  price  of  their  furniture  con- 
sumed, and  the  ornaments  and  garments  of  their  wives  dis- 
posed of,  the  dragoons  either  seized  them  by  the  hair  to 
drag  them  to  church ;  or,  if  they  suffered  them  to  remain  in 
their  houses,  made  use  of  threats,  outrages,  and  even  tortures 
to  compel  them  to  be  converted.  They  burnt,  at  slow  fires,  the 
feet  and  hands  of  some ;  they  broke  the  ribs,  legs,  or  arms 
of  others,  with  blows  of  sticks.  Many  had  their  lips  burned 
with  hot  irons.  Others  were  cast  into  damp  dungeons,  with 
threats  of  leaving  them  there  to  rot.  The  soldiers  said  that 
every  thing  was  permitted  to  them,  except  murder  and 
rape. 
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The  success  of  this  fii'st  mission  surpassed  Louvois's 
hopes.  "While  the  gazettes  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam 
informed  Protestant  Europe  of  these  odious  acts,  and  a  long 
cry  of  indignation  arose  from  Holland,  England  and  Germa- 
ny, the  Gazette  of  France  regularly  filled  its  columns  with 
long  lists  of  the  newly  converted.  The  court  was  dazzled 
by  this  marvellous  success.  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
to  her  brother,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1681  :  "I  believe  that 
besides  our  relations,  no  Huguenots  will  remain  in  Poitou  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  people  have  become  converts  ; 
soon  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  belong  to  that  religion."  After- 
ward, being  informed  of  the  flight  of  a  great  number  of 
Protestants,  who  had  sold  their  lands  at  a  low  price,  she 
wrote  to  him  again,  with  regard  to  a  perquisite  of  118,000 
francs,  which  she  had  procured  for  him  on  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  monopolies  among  the  farmers-general :  "  But  I 
pray  you,  employ  usefully  the  money  you  will  receive. 
Lands  in  Poitou  can  be  bought  for  nothing  !  The  desolation 
of  the  Huguenots  makes  them  still  anxious  to  sell.  .  .  . 
/You  can  easily  establish  yourself  noblyjn  Poitou."  The 
extension  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  measure,  which  had 
been  applied  to  Poitou,  was  already  discussed,  when  an  act 
of  the  English  Parliament  opened  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1681,  Charles  the  Second  saw  himself 
compelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
sanction  a  bill,  which  granted  the  most  extensive  privileges 
to  those  French  Refugees  who  should  demand  an  asylum  in 
England.  The  French  king  perceived  his  error.  He 
recalled  Marillac,  and  appointed  as  his  successor  Baville, 
who  passed  then  for  a  milder  and  more  moderate  man. 
There  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  persecution  ;  but  it  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  "  dragoonings  "  recommenced  in 
1684.  A  body  of  troops  assembled  upon  the  frontier  of 
the  Pyrenees,  had  become  disposable  by  the  accession  of 
Spain  to  the  truce  of  Eatisbou.     The  Marquis  de  Boufflers, 
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wlio  commanded  it,  received  orders  to  enter  Beam,  and 
second  the  intendant,  Foucalt,  in  his  efforts  to  convert  that 
province.  The  soldiers,  excited  bj  this  fanatic,  showed 
themselves  much  more  cruel  than  those  at  Poitou.  They 
were  led  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village,  and 
Foucault  himself  pointed  out  to  them  the  houses  which  were 
given  up  to  their  apostolate,  and  taught  them  new  methods 
of  overcoming  the  most  indomitable  patience.  "  Among 
other  secrets  he  taught  them  for  subduing  their  hosts,"  says 
a  writer  of  that  period,  "he  commanded  them  to  keep 
those  persons  continually  awake,  who  would  not  succumb  to 
other  torments.  The  soldiers  formed  themselves  into  relays, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  not  sink  under  the 
torments,  which  they  made  others  suffer.  The  noise  of 
drums,  blasphemies,  hideous  cries,  the  crash  of  furniture, 
which  they  threw  from  one  side  to  another,  and  constant 
shaking,  by  which  they  compelled  these  miserable  wretches 
to  stand  upright,  and  keep  their  eyes  open,  were  some  of 
the  means  they  employed  to  deprive  them  of  sleep.  To 
pinch  them,  to  prick  them  with  sharp  instruments,  to  pull 
them  about,  to  suspend  them  with  cords,  to  blow  tobacco 
smoke  up  their  noses,  and  a  hundred  other  cruelties,  were 
the  sport  of  these  executioners,  by  which  their  hosts  were 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did, 
and  to  promise  whatever  they  wished,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  these  barbarians.  As  there  were  often 
in  one  house,  many  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
awake,  whole  companies  were  quartered  in  them,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  enough  executioners  for  so  many  tor- 
ments. Tihe  soldiers  offered  indignities  to  the  women, 
which  modesty  does  not  suffer  me  to  describe.  The  officers 
were  no  better  than  the  soldiers.  They  spat  in  the  women's 
faces ;  they  made  them  lie  down  in  their  presence  upon 
burning  coals ;  they  forced  them  to  put  their  heads  in  ovens, 
the   vapor   of  which   was   liot  enough    to    suffocate   them. 
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Their  chief  study  was  to  discover  torments  which  should 
be  painful  without  being  mortal.* 

The  constancy  of  the  Huguenots  of  Beam  succumbed  at 
last,  under  the  prolonged  rigor  of  their  torments.  The  con- 
versions were  no  longer  counted  by  individuals,  but  by 
entire  towns  ;  and  the  intendant  was  able  to  announce  to 
Louis  XIV.,  that  the  whole  province  had  again  become  Ro- 

i  man    Catholic.      The   court   ordered   public   rejoicings,    to 

f  celebrate  this  happy  event. 

It  was  difficult,  in  the  mean  time,  to  deceive  one's  self  as 
to  the  value  of  these  wholesale  conversions,  which  many  at- 
tributed to  Divine  grace.  "  I  well  believe,"  wrote  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  "  that  all  those  conversions  are  not  sincere. 
But  God  employs  all  means  to  bring  heretics  back  to  him  ; 
their  children  at  least  will  be  Roman  Catholics,  if  their 
fathers  are  hypocrites ;  their  external  reconciliation  brings 
them  nearer,  however,  to  the  truth.  They  have  the  same 
signs  in  common  with  the  faithful.  Pray  God  that  he  will 
enlighten  them  all :  the  king  has  nothing  more  upon  his 
mind." 

Languedoc,  Guienne,  the  Angoumois,  the  Saintonge,  re- 
ceived in  their  turn,  soldiers  of  every  arm  in  the  service,  and 
above  all,  dragoons.  In  distributing  their  billets,  care 
was  had  to  separate  the  officers  from  the  soldiers  they  com- 
manded, so  that  the  latter  should  not  be  restrained  by  a 
single  sentiment  of  decency.  The  greater  part  of  the  eomr 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  nation  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants  ;  their  houses  were  filled  up  with  costly 
furniture,  and  their  shops  filled  with  merchandise.  All  these 
riches  were  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  ^^ailifts,  and 
destroyed  by  them.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
taking  that,  which  was  at  their  disposal,  but  destroyed  and 
burnt  all  that  they  could  not  carry  off.  Some  made  their 
horses  lie  down  upon  linen-cloths  of  Holland ;    others  con- 

*  Benoit,  book  xii.,  vol.  v.  pp.  833,  834. 
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verted  into  stables,  shoiDS  filled  with  bales  of  wool,  silk  and 
cotton.  Thej  wished  to  make  the  greatest  severities  be  felt 
by  those,  who,  according  to  the  expression  of  Louvois,  "  as- 
pired to  the  stupid  glory  of  being  the  last  to  profess^a  religion, 
which  was  displeasing  to  His  Majesty."*      ,    /^  ~^"' 

All  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  successively 
subjected  to  this  rule,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Paris — as  every  thing  there  passed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  king,  the  vexations  of  the  "  reformed  "  were  less  severe 
than  elsewhere  ;  whether  it  was,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  perse- 
cutions feared  lest  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  might  reach 
the  ears  of  the  monarch,  or,  that  the  local  authorities  were 
more  enlightened  and  more  humane  than  those  of  the  distant 
Provinces;  or,  in  a  word,  as  the  •'  reformed  "  loved  to  flatter 
themselves,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  naturally  compassionate 
and  good,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  seeing  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  his  immediate  subjects. 

But  the  outrages  were  nowhere  more  horrible  than  in  the 
south.  At  Montauban,  the  Bishop  Nesmond  convoked,  at 
the  house  of  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  the  Barons  de  Mauzac, 
de  Vicoze,  and  de  Montbeston.  All  at  once,  the  lackeys  of 
the  household,  who  had  been  in  ambuscade  behind  the  door, 
fell  upon  them  unawares,  threw  them  on  the  ground  and 
forced  them  to  kneel ;  and  while  these  gentlemen  struggled 
in  the  hands  of  the  servants,  the  prelate  made  over  them  the 
sio;n  of  the  cross,  and  their  conversion  was  considered  accom- 
plished.  The  peasantry  delivered  up  as  a  prey  to  the  frantic 
soldiery,  were  compelled  to  abjure  after  a  pretended  public 
deliberation.  An  old  gentleman  of  Nimes,  M.  de  Lacassague, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  sleep  during  many  days,  at 
last  succumbed  to  that  horrible  torture,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  Behold,  now  you 
are  at  ease  to  take  your   rest !  "   said  the  Bishop  Seguier  to 

*  :Memoir  of  the  state  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  gene- 
rally.    La  Haye,  1712.     British  Museum, 
VOL,  I — 5 
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him.  "  Alas !  my  lord,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  "I 
\  no  longer  expect  rest,  but  in  heayen ;  and  God  grant  that  I 
.  "what  I  have  done  this  day,  may  not  close  its  gates  upon  me."  ' 
While  he  renounced  his  faith,  Madame  de  Lacassagne,  dis- 
guised as  a  servant-maid,  was  wandering  in  the  fields,  where 
many  of  the  women,  seized  during  their  flight  with  the  pains 
of  labor,  were  delivered,  without  assistance.  At  Bordeaux, 
a  brother  of  Bayle,  who  was  pastor  at  Carlat,  where  his  father 
had  just  died,  was  thrown  by  the  order  of  Louvois,  into  a 
dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Trompette,  called  "The  Hell;" 
where  he  was  to  remain  imprisoned  until  he  yielded  to  the 
"  converters."  He  resisted  firmly,  but  his  courage  exceeded 
his  strength ;  and,  aft^r  five  months  of  sufferings,  mitigated 
by  the  tardy  interference  of  Pelisson,  death  delivered  him 
from  his  torments.  Some  of  the  horrible  prisons  of  that 
ca,stle  were  called  '•  Hypocras  strainers,"  doubtless  because 
the  walls,  arranged  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  were  shaped  like 
retorts.  The  victims  in  these,  could  not  remain  standing, 
sitting,  or  lying  at  length.  They  were  let  down  into  them 
with  ropes,  and  were  drawn  up  again  every  day  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  them  scourgings,  either  with  the  stick  or  the 
strappado.  Many,  after  a  few  weeks  imprisonment,  issued 
from  the  dungeons  of  Grenoble,  without  hair  or  teeth.  At 
Valence,  they  were  cast  into  a  sort  of  wells,  where  by  a  bar- 
barous refinement  of  cruelty,  the  entrails  of  sheep  had  been 
left  to  rot.  Driven  to  extremity  by  the  inventive  barbarity 
of  their  executioners,  a  great  number  of  the  Protestants 
feigned  to  become  converts,  in  order  thus  to  gain  time  to 
realize  their  fortunes  and  to  flee  from  the  kingdom.  The 
Court  still  rejoiced  at  its  victory  over  heresy.  In  the  first 
days  of  September,  Louvois  wrote  to  the  old  chancellor,  his 
father:  "  60,000  conversions  have  been  made  in  the  district  of 
Bordeaux  ;  and  20.000  in  that  of  Montauban.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  goes  on  is  such,  that  there  remain  only 
10,000  religionists  in  nil  the  district  of  Bordeaux,  where 
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on  the  15th  of  last  month  were  150,000."  The  Duke  of 
Noailles  announced  the  complete  conversion  of  the  towns  of 
Nimes,  Uzes,  Alais,  and  Villeneuve.  "  The  most  consider- 
able men  of  Nimes,"  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  "  aposta- 
tized in  the  church,  the  day  after  my  arrival.  There  fol- 
lowed some  diminution  of  zeal,  but  things  were  again  put 
in  good  train,  by  some  billets  I  gave  upon  the  houses  of  the 
most  obstinate."  He  added  confidentially,  that  two  of  these 
billets  were  of  a  hundred  men  each.  In  a  second  dispatch, 
he  informed  Louvois,  that  he  was  preparing  to  overrun  the 
Cevennes,  and  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  month,  not 
one  Huguenot  would  remain.  Finally,  in  a  third  dispatch 
he  stated  to  him  :  "  The  number  of  religionists,  in  this  prov- 
ince is  about  240,000,  and  when  I  asked  from  you  till  the 
25th  of  next  month  for  their  complete  conversion,  I  took  too 
long  a  time ;  for  I  believe,  that  will  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  present  month."  Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  about 
this  period  to  her  cousin  the  Count  de  Bussy — "  Father 
Bourdaloue  is  going,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  preach  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  in  those  provinces  where  so  many  people  were 
converted  without  knowing  why.  Father  Bourdaloue  will 
teach  them,  and  make  of  them  good  Pvoman  Catholics.  The 
dragoons  have  been  until  now  very  good  missionaries  ;  the 
preachers,  who  will  be  sent  presently,  will  render  the  work 
perfect." 

Not  a  day  passed,  that  the  king  did  not  receive  some 
courier,  who  brought  him  great  cause  for  joy,  that  is  to  say, 
news  of  conversions  by  thousands.  In  the  two  months  of 
September  and  October,  1685,  it  was  announced  to  him  suc- 
cessively that  La  Ptochelle,  Montauban,  Castres,  Montpellier, 
Nimes  and  Uzes  had  definitively  abjured  the  Protestant  faith, 
under  the  hands  of  the  missionaries.*  Every  one,  at  the 
court,  then  believed  that  Protestantism  was  annihilated  in 
France.  The  king  shared  the  general  delusion,  and  hesita- 
*  Memoirs  of  Dangeau,  Lemontey's  Edition,  pp.  18.  19. 
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ted  no  longer  to  strike  the  last  blow.  On  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1685,  he  signed,  at  Fontainbleau,  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  the  preface  of  the  revocatory  ordinance,  he  recalled  to 
mind  the  efforts  of  his  grandfather  Henry  the  Great,  and 
his  father  Louis  XIII.,  to  procure  the  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  attributing  to  the  premature  death  of 
the  first,  and  the  long  wars  sustained  by  the  second,  the 
slight  success  they  had  obtained. 

He  added,  that  on  his  first  advent  to  the  throne,  he  had 
embraced  the  same  design,  and  that  his  endeavors  had  pro- 
duced the  results  he  had  intended  ;  since  the  better  and 
greatest  part  of  his  subjects,  of  the  pretended  "  reformed  " 
religion,  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This 
change,  rendering  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  all  the  other  ordi- 
nances in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  useless,  he  revoked  that 
edict  entirely,  as  well  as  all  the  particular  articles  which 
had  been  added  thereto  afterward. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  revocatory  edict  were  the 
following:  The  Protestant  temples  were  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship  was  to  cease,  as 
well  in  private  houses  as  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  on  pain 
of  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  arrest.  The  minis- 
ters, who  should  refuse  to  be  converted,  were  to  be  warned 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  within  fourteen  days,  on  paiu  of  being 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Protestant  schools  were  to  be  closed ; 
the  children  who  were  born  after  the  publication  of  the  edict, 
were  to  be  baptized  by  the  priests  of  their  parishes,  and 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  A  term  of  four 
months  was  granted  to  Refugees,  wherein  to  return  to  France 
and  apostatize  ;  that  time  expired,  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated.  Protestants  were  formally  prohibited  from 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  carrying  their  fortunes  abroad,  on 
pain  of  the  galleys  for  men,  and  confiscation  of  their  property 
and  personal  arrest  for  the  women.     All  the  provisions  of 
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the  law  against  relapsed  converts  were  confirmed.  The  "  re- 
formed," who  had  not  changed  their  religion,  were  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  until  it  should  please  God  to  enlighten  them. 
On  the  same  da}^  that  the  edict  of  restoration  was  registered, 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Charenton,  built  by  the 
celebrated  architect,  Jacques  Debrosse,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining fourteen  thousand  persons,  was  commenced.  Five 
days  afterward,  no  trace  of  the  edifice  existed.  The  intend- 
ant  Marillac,  prosecutor-general  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen, 
Le  Guerchois,  and  the  Counsellor  Fauvel  de  Touvents,  re- 
paired to  Quevilly,  hammer  and  axe  in  hand,  to  give  the  first 
blows  to  that  detested  meeting-house.  A  frantic  mob  fol- 
lowed them,  armed  with  mattocks  and  levers,  and  soon  there 
remained  of  it  not  one  stone  standing  on  another.  Upon  its 
site  a  cross  was  raised,  twenty  feet  in  height,  decorated  with 
the  royal  arms.*  The  church  of  Caen,  which  had  so  many 
times  re-echoed  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  Dubosc,  fell  in 
ruins,  to  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  shouts  of  joy.f  At 
Nimes,  the  Marquis  of  Montanegre,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  king  for  the  province  of  Languedoc,  caused,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  the  celebrated  temple  of  La  Calade,  constructed 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  to  be  closed.  He  permitted, 
however,  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  there  upon  that  day 
only.  The  minister,  Cheyrou,  pronounced  a  last  discourse, 
and  moved  his  auditors,  even  to  tears,  when  he  affirmed  be- 
fore God,  that  he  had  preached  the  truth  according  to  the 
Gospel,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  faith,  unto 
death.  The  temple  of  Nimes  Avas  soon  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which  could  long  be  remarked  a  single 
stone  beneath  the  overthrown  front,  bearing  this  inscription: 
"  Here  is  the  house  of  God,  here  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.  "J 

*  Floquet's  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  vol.  vi.,  p.  136. 
t  U  p.  135. 

X  Historical  Notice  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Nimes,  by  Borrel, 
p.  27.     Nimes,  1837. 
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The  Protestants  were  steeped  in  a  lethargy  of  grief. 
In  spite  of  the  persecutions  they  had  suffered,  they  looked 
upon  Louis  XIV.  with  the  same  eyes  as  all  France ;  they 
admired  in  him  the  greatest  king  of  the  age,  and  persisted 
obstinately  in  believing  in  his  good  faith,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
humanity.  They  reckoned,  moreover,  on  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Protestant  powers,  before  whom  they  had  succeeded 
in  laying  their  complaints.  Every  illusion  ceased,  however, 
when  they  saw  fall,  even  unto  the  last,  the  eight  himdred 
temples  they  had  possessed  ;  and  learned  that  troops  were 
sent  into  Normandy,  Brittany,  Anjou,  Touraine,  the  Orlea- 
nais,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  to  convert  those  provinces  by 
the  same  means,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  south. 
At  the  same  time,  a  last  series  of  ordinances  completed  and 
aggravated  the  rigors  of  the  edict  of  revocation. 

The  worship  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  forbidden  on 
board  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels.  Severe  penalties 
were  decreed  against  those  seamen,  who  should  favor  the 
escape  of  the  Huguenots.  Romanists  were  forbidden  thence- 
forth to  employ  servants  of  that  religion.  Protestants  were 
ordered  no  longer  to  employ  any  but  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vants, on  pain  of  a  thousand  livres  damages  for  each  offence. 
The  domestics,  convicted  of  having  infringed  this  ordinance, 
were  condemned,  the  men  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women  to 
be  scourged  and  branded  with  the  fieur  tie  lis.  Colbert  de 
Croissy,  brother  of  the  great  Colbert,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affairs,  enjoined  it  even  upon  the  ambassa- 
dors of  England,  Brandenburgh,  and  Denmark,  to  conform 
to  this  edict.  "  It  is  not  the  king's  intention,"  he  wrote  to 
the  envoy  of  James  IL,  "  that  the  French,  who  are  of  the 
religion,  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  near  the  foreign 
ministers  as  those  who  are  not  of  it,  and  who  are  at  their 
service."* 

*  Despatch  of  William  Trumbull  to  the  Duke  of  Sunderland,  of 
the  9th  July,  1686.     State  Papers,  France,  in  the  year  1686. 
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A  rich  gentleman,  Lord  Sandwich,  was  living  in  a  retired 
manner  upon  his  lands  at  Saintonge ;  his  Protestant  domes- 
tics were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Intendant  of  the  province, 
and  cast  into  prison.*  The  ordinance  relative  to  children 
was  made  ex  post  facto  by  a  new  ordinance  ;  the  intentions 
of  which  showed  a  singular  forgetfulness  of  the  natural  rights 
inherent  to  the  condition  of  families  :  "  Having  ordered  by 
our  edict  given  at  Fontainebleau  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  that  the  children  of  our  subjects  of  the  pretended  '  re- 
formed '  faith,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  we  hold  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  provide  with 
the  same  eagerness  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  born 
before  that  law,  and  to  remedy,  by  so  doing,  the  fault  of  their 
parents,  who  are  still  unhappily  plunged  in  heresy,  and  who 
could  not  but  make  a  bad  use  of  the  authority  which  nature 
gives  them  for  the  education  of  their  children."  The  min- 
isters were  prohibited  from  returning  to  France  without  a 
written  permit  from  the  king.  The  punishment  of  death 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  galleys,  for  those  who  should 
brave  this  prohibition.  Those  of  the  king's  subjects,  who 
should  give  shelter  or  assistance  to  ministers  who  had  re- 
mained in,  or  returned  to,  the  kingdom,  were  condemned, 
the  men  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  women  to  be  shaved,  and 
imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  days  ;  the  property  of  both 
to  be  confiscated.  A  reward  of  5,500  livres  was  promised 
to  whoever  should  cause  the  capture  of  a  minister.  Finally, 
the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed  against  those  who 
should  take  part  in  the  "  assemblages  of  the  desert,"  or  in 
any  other  exercise  of  the  proscribed  religion. 

The  Intendants,  to  please  the  king,  executed  these  ordi- 
nances with  inexorable  severity.  In  their  extravagant  zeal, 
they  applied  them  not  only  to  natives,  but  even  to  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  Germans,  Englishmen,  and  Dutchmen, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were  allied  to  French  families. 
*  Dispatch  of  the  same,  of  the  13th  of  April,  1686. 
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A  crowd  of  Dutclimen,  who  were  living  at  Bordeaux,  and 
Rouen,  saw  their  houses  invaded  by  the  bailiifs  of  Louvois, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  States  General  became  necessary 
to  obtain  an  act,  which  should  exempt  them  from  that  perse- 
cution. Even  at  Paris,  an  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Zell  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  having  refused  to  change  his 
religion.*  The  English,  above  all  others,  were  exposed  to 
vexations  from  the  French  authorities,  who  believed  every 
thing  permitted  against  the  subjects  of  James  II.  England,  so 
highly  respected  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  rose  in  indignation, 
at  learning  the  treatment  her  natives  had  to  endure.  At  one 
time  a  merchant,  established  at  Caen,  received  an  order  to 
abjure,  although  he  was  not  a  naturalized  Frenchman;  and 
■upon  his  refusal,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  fifty  vSoldiers 
were  sent  to  occupy  his  house. f  At  another,  an  English- 
woman, married  to  a  Frenchman  of  Bordeaux,  was  dragged 
with  her  husband  into  a  dungeon  for  the  same  reason.^  The 
English  Ambassador  received  every  day  new  complaints,  and 
he  was  not  authorized,  until  too  late,  by  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
derland, to  address  remonstrances  to  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
"  His  Majesty  hopes,"  he  wrote  to  Colbert  de  Croissy,  "  that 
the  most  christian  king  will  soon  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  replevy  of  those  seizures  and  detentions,  and  for  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  persons  who  have    committed 

*  The  resideut  of  the  Duke  of  Zell  is  put  into  the  Bastille,  being  a 
subject  of  this  king,  and  refusing  to  eliange  his  religion.  [Dispatch 
of  Trumbull,  of  the  2d  of  March,  1686.     England:  State  Papers.] 

f  I  received  last  night,  a  letter  from  Daniel  of  Caen,  an  English 
merchant,  not  naturalized,  by  which  lie  acquaints  me,  that  on  Mon- 
day the  Intendant  sent  his  coacli  for  him  to  come  and  sign  his  abjura- 
tion; which  he  refusing  to  do,  he  sent  ten  musqueteers  to  carry  him 
to  prison,  and  about  fifty  soldiers  more  to  be  quartered  in  his 
house;  upon  which  he  immediately  signed.  [Dispatch  of  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1686.] 

X  Letter  of  Mary  Kirby,  dated  Bordeaux,  the  23d  of  Februarv, 
1686.     State  papers.     France,  1686. 
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those  insults,  so  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
treaties  between  the  two  croAvns.* 

These  severities,  at  last,  bore  their  fruit.  A  swarm  of 
the  "  reformed"  thought  of  nothing  but  quitting  the  king- 
dom. The  ministers  went  the  first.  A  delay  of  fifteen  days 
had  been  granted  them  within  which  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  most  of  them  went  in  haste,  unprovided  with  the 
most  necessary  articles,  at  an  already  inclement  season,  and 
ignorant  where  they  might  find  an  asylum.  To  many  were 
refused  the  passport,  w^ithout  which  they  could  not  cross  the 
frontiers,  in  order  that  the  time  allowed  for  their  retreat  might 
elapse,  and  they  might  be  imprisoned,  as  having  infringed 
the  provisions  of  the  edict.  For  some  of  them,  who  appeared 
the  most  dangerous,  as  they  were  the  most  influential,  the 
delay  granted  to  all  others  was  abridged.  The  celebrated 
Claude  received  orders  to  quit  Paris  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  footman  of  Louis  XIV.  was  charged  to  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  Brussels.  The  other  ministers  of 
Paris  had  only  two  days  in  which  to  prepare  themselves  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

But  to  simple  laymen  emigration  was  forbidden,  under 
the  most  severe  penalties.  Many  entreated  vainly,  from  the 
Court,  permission  to  withdraw  themselves.  It  was  only  grant- 
ed to  the  Marshal  de  Schomberg,  and  the  Marquis  de  Ru- 
vigny,  on  condition  that  they  should  retire,  the  first  to  Por- 
tugal, and  the  second  to  England.  Admiral  Duquesne, 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  French  marine,  then  aged  eighty 
years,  was  called  before  the  king,  who  urged  him  strongly  to 
change  his  religion.  The  old  hero,  showing  him  his  gray 
hairs,  said  to  him  :  "  During  sixty  years,  I  have  rendered 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  I  owe  to  Csesar  ;  permit  me 
now,  sire,   to  render  unto  God  the  things  which  I  owe  to 

*  This  dispatch  is  a  part  of  a  memoir  sent  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, on  the  6th  of  February,  1686.  Archives  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

VOL.   I — 5* 
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/  God."  He  was  permitted  to  end  liis  days  in  the  kingdom, 
(  unmolested  on  the  score  of  his  religion.  His  sons  were  au- 
thorized to  leave  France,  and  their  father  made  them  swear 
never  to  bear  arms  against  their  country.  The  Princess  of 
Tarentum,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  only 
obtained,  with  difficult}^,  permission  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  her  high  birth.  Lastly  the  departure  of  the 
Countess  de  Roye  was  not  opposed,  who  went  to  Denmark  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  he  having  become "general-in-chief  of  the 
Danish  armies. 

These  were  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  cruel  law,  which 
compelled  the  Protestants  to  remain  in  a  country,  where  their 
religious  worship  was  proscribed.  But  the  precautions  which 
were  taken  to  prevent  emigration  were  useless.  In  vain  the 
frontiers  and  the  coast  were  guarded  by  men,  who  were  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  their  captures  ;  in  vain  arms  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  were  forced  to  quit 
their  work  in  order  to  watch  the  highways  and  ferries,  and 
to  observe  night  and  day  those  who  crossed ;  in  vain  were 
they  promised  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  emigrants  they 
might  arrest ;  in  vain  was  it  published  that  there  was  no 
asylum  for  the  refugees  abroad  ;  that  they  should  be,  every 
where,  without  employment  and  without  relief ;  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  had  died  of  wretchedness  in  England ;  that 
most  of  those  who  remained,  begged  permission  to  return, 
and  promised  to  abjure.  All  these  reports  found  small  cre- 
dence, and  did  not  hinder  thousands  of  Protestants  from 
braving,  every  day,  the  most  terrible  dangers,  in  order  to 
escape  from  their  executioners.  Hopes  were  entertained 
that  they  could  be  terrified  by  the  public  display  of  punish- 
ments. Those  who  were  arrested  in  their  flight,  were  sent 
to  the  galleys ;  not  solitary  individuals  only,  but  in  bands, 
and  after  having  been  led  as  a  show,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Jurieu,  with  refinements  of  cruelty,  which  might  well 
strike  awe.     "  These  wretches  could  be  seen,"  says  Benoit, 
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'*  on  all  sides  of  the  kingdom,  marching  in  large  troojDS,  hear- 
iug  round  their  necks  heavy  chains,  purposely  given  to  them 
of  the  most  galling  form  which  could  be  invented,  many  of 
these  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds.  Sometimes  they  were 
placed  upon  carts,  with  irons  upon  their  feet,  and  their  chains 
attached  to  parts  of  the  vehicle.  They  were  forced  to  make 
long  day's  marches,  and  when  they  fell,  through  fatigue, 
were  compelled  to  rise  by  blows  of  sticks.  The  bread  they 
were  made  to  eat,  was  coarse  and  unhealthy,  and  the  ava- 
rice of  their  conductors,  who  were  accustomed  to  put  into 
their  own  pockets  the  half  of  that  which  was  allowed  for 
their  subsistence,  did  not  enable  these  to  provide  them 
with  enough  for  the  support  of  life.  Upon  their  arrival, 
they  were  lodged  in  the  most  filthy  prisons,  or,  where  these 
did  not  exist,  were  cast  into  barns,  where  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  without  covering,  and  without  being  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  their  fetters.  In  addition  to  all  these  distress- 
es, they  had  the  grief  of  seeing  themselves  coupled  with 
robbers,  people  who  had  not  been  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  only  because  it  was  wished  to  profit  by  their 
punishments,  and  render  their  penalty  useful  to  the  state. 
It  was  a  special  practice  to  march  those  ironed  persons  be- 
fore the  prisons,  wherein  there  were  others,  who,  being  arrest- 
ed for  the  same  cause,  awaited  the  same  punishment,  and  to 
make  their  lot  more  horrible,  these  poor  creatures  were  mal- 
treated in  their  sight.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  1686,  there  could  be  counted, 
already,  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  "  reformed  "  in  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles,  and  almost  as  many  in  those  of  Toulon, 
condemned,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  simple  decision  of  the 
Marshal  de  Montrevel,  or  Lamoignon  de  Baville.  The 
discipline  of  the  galley  was  then  of  extreme  severity.  "  The 
galley-slaves,"  says  Admiral  Baudin,  "were  chained  two 
and  two  upon  the  benches  of  the  galleys,  and  were  there 

*  Benoit,  book  24j  vol.  6,  p.  964 
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employed  in  plying  the  long  and  heavy  oars.  .  .  .  Along 
the  centre  of  the  keel  of  each  galley,  and  in  the  mid  space 
between  the  benches  of  the  rowers,  ran  a  kind  of  gallery, 
called  the  '  coursive,'  upon  which  continually  promenaded 
overseers  known  by  the  term  of  '  comes,'  each  one  armed 
with  a  bull's  pizzle,  with  which  he  lashed  the  shoulders  of 
the  wretches,  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  row  with  sufficient 
strength.  The  galley  slaves  passed  their  lives  upon  their 
benches  ;  they  ate  and  slept  thereon,  without  being  able  to 
change  their  position  more  than  the  length  of  their  chains 
permitted,  and  having  no  other  shelter  from  the  rain,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  the  chill  of  night,  than  a  cloth  called 
<■  taud,'  which  was  extended  above  their  bench,  when  the 
galley  was  not  under  way,  and  the  wind  was  not  too  violent.'"* 
Among  the  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles,  were  David  de 
Caumont,  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Caumont 
La  Force,  and  Louis  de  Marolies,  formerly  king's  counsel, 
who  had  resisted  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Bossuet.  The 
first  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
galleys.  The  second  left  Paris  with  the  chain  of  galley- 
slaves,  and  sufi"ered  all  the  evils  of  captivity  with  unalterable 
f  constancy.  "  I  live  at  present  entirely  alone,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  with  the  resignation  of  the  ancient  martyrs  ;  "  bread 
and  meat  are  furnished  to  me  from  without,  averaging  nine 
pence  a  day.  Wine  is  provided  me  in  the  galley,  on  giving 
for  it  the  king's  allowance  of  bread.  Every  one  on  board 
the  galley  treats  me  civilly,  because  the  officers  visit  me.  I 
am  causing  a  mattress  to  be  made  for  myself  to-day ;  I  will 
buy  sheets,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  make  myself  comfortable. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a  bad  manager,  but  it  was 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  hard  boards  from  last 

*  Letter  of  Admiral  Baudin  to  the  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  French  Protestantism.  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  of  June  and 
July,  1852,  p.  53.  It  is  known  that  in  1846,  M.  Baudin  was  maritime 
prefect  at  Toulon. 
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Tuesday  until  this  hour.  If  you  could  see  me  in  my  hand- 
some convict's  clothes,  you  would  be  charmed.  I  have  a 
beautiful  red  under  shirt,  made  like  the  frocks  of  the  Arden- 
nes carters.  It  is  put  on  like  a  shirt,  because  it  is  only  open 
in  front.  I  have  also  a  handsome  red  cap,  two  pair  of 
breeches,  two  shirts  made  of  linen  thread  as  large  as  my 
finger,  and  cloth  stockings.  The  clothes  I  wore  when  at 
liberty  are  not  lost,  and  should  it  please  the  king  to  grant 
me  grace,  I  will  resume  them.  The  chain  which  I  bear  at 
my  feet,  although  it  weighs  but  three  pounds,  incommoded 
me  much  more  in  the  beginning  than  that  which  you  saw 
round  my  neck  at  La  Tournelle."*  For  this  poor  wretch  the 
hour  of  liberty  never  arrived.  He  died  in  1692,  in  the  con- 
vict's hospital  at  Marseilles,  and  was  interred  in  the  Turkish 
Cemetery.  This  was  the  usual  burying  place  of  the  "  re- 
formed "  who  died  at  the  galleys,  faithful  until  the  end  to 
the  religion  for  which  they  had  suffered.  These  barbarous 
cruelties  did  not  diminish  the  progress  of  emigration.  All 
those  v^'ho  hated  servitude,  hastened  to  flee  from  the  soil  of 
France,  They  set  out  disguised  as  pilgrims,  couriers,  sports- 
men, with  their  guns  upon  their  shoulders,  peasants  driving 
their  cattle,  porters  rolling  before  them  them  their  carts,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  carry  bales  of  merchandise,  footmen 
clothed  in  the  livery  of  some  rich  lord,  or  soldiers  returning 
to  garrison.  The  richest  hired  guides,  who,  for  from  1000  to 
6000  francs,  assisted  them  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  poor- 
est set  out  alone,  taking  impracticable  roads,  travelling  only 
at  night,  and  passing  the  day  in  forests,  in  caverns,  and  some- 
times in  barns,  where  they  remained  concealed  under  heaps 
of  hay,  until  the  return  of  darkness  might  permit  them  to 
continue  their  journey  with  safety.  The  women  made  use 
of  the  same  artifices.  They  dressed  themselves  as  servants, 
peasants,  nurses  ;    they  wheeled  barrows,  and  carried  hods 

*  History  of  the  sufferings  of  the  happy  martyr,  M.  Louis  de  Ma- 
rolles.     La  Haye,  1699. 
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and  burdens  of  all  kinds.  The  j'Oungest  blackened  tlieir 
faces  with  earth,  or  even  with  dyes,  in  order  to  avoid  no- 
tice ;  others  dressed  themselves  as  lacke3's,  and  followed  on 
foot,  through  the  mire,  a  guide  on  horseback,  who  appeared 
to  be  their  master.  The  Protestants  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces escaped  on  board  French,  English,  and  Dutch  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  masters  of  these  ships  hid  them  under 
bales  of  merchandise,  or  heaps  of  coal,  or  in  empty  casks, 
placed  among  full  ones,  where  they  had  only  the  bunghole 
through  which  to  breathe,  or  crowded  them  into  secret  hid- 
ing places,  and  left  them  piled  one  upon  the  other,  until 
the  hour  of  departure.  The  fear  of  being  discovered  and 
taken  to  the  galleys,  caused  them  to  endure  all  these  sufferings. 
Persons  brought  up  in  every  luxury,  pregnant  women,  old 
men,  invalids,  and  children,  rivalled  each  other  in  constancy, 
in  the  hope  to  escape  from  their  persecutors.  They  trusted 
•themselves  sometimes  to  open  boats,  and  attempted  sea  voy- 
ages, the  very  thought  of  which  at  another  time  would  have 
made  them  shudder,  A  noble  of  Normandy,  the  Count  de 
Maranie,  crossed  the  British  Channel,  in  midwinter,  in  a 
boat  of  seven  tons,  with  forty  persons,  among  whom  were 
several  pregnant  women.  Surprised  by  a  storm,  he  remained 
long  at  sea,  without  provisions,  and  with  no  hope  of  succor, 
tortured  by  hunger,  himself,  the  countess  and  all  the  passen- 
gers, reduced  for  their  sole  nourishment  to  a  little  melted 
snow,  with  which  they  quenched  their  burning  thirst,  and 
moistened  the  parched  lips  of  their  weeping  children,  until, 
half  dead,  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  England. 

Fortunately  for  the  refugees,  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  guarding  of  the  coast,  did  not  always  faithfully  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  the  king.  Whether  through  compassion 
or  avarice,  they  often  contributed  to  the  escape  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  land  frontiers  were  not  more  faithfully  watched. 
The  guards  themselves  often  served  as  guides  to  those  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  apprehend.     It  must  be  said  also,  for 
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the  honor  of  humanity,  that  a  great  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, after  having  concealed  the  Protestants  from  every 
search,  became  the  depositories  of  their  fortunes,  which  they 
remitted  to  them  in  their  exile.  Arrived  at  London,  Am- 
sterdam, or  Berlin,  the  refugees,  in  the  recital  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, spoke  with  the  tenderest  affection  of  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  fanaticism,  listened 
only  to  the  pleadings  of  their  own  indignant  consciences.* 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  at  the  present  time,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  Protestant  emigration.-  We  believe,  however, 
that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in  assuming 
that,  of  about  1,000,000  Protestants  distributed  among 
20,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics,  from  250,000  to  300,000 
expatriated  themselves  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  documents  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  incomplete  and  too  vague  to  admit  of  a  more  pre- 
cise valuation  of  the  loss  which  France  sustained  at  that 
epoch.  The  opposing  passions  of  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have,  moreover,  still  further  obscured  this 
question.  Jurieu  asserts  that  in  1687,  more  than  200,000 
persons  had  already  left  France;!  but  the  emigration  still 
continued  at  that  period,  and  Jurieu  could  not  foresee  the 
end  of  it.  In  a  celebrated  memoir,  addressed  to  Louvois  in 
16S8,  Yauban  deplores  the  desertion  of  100,000  men,  the 
withdrawal  of  GO  millions  of  money,  the  ruin  of  commerce, 
the  enemies'  fleets  increased  by  9000  of  the  best  sailors  in 
the  kingdom,  and  their  armies  by  GOO  officers  and  12,000 
veteran  soldiers.  But  these  figures,  besides  being  incom- 
plete, apply  only  to  the  emigration  of  the  military.  Sismondi 
vaguely  estimates  the  number  of  the  emigrants  at  300,000 
or  400,000.1 

The  only  documents  to  which  we  can  refer  are,  the  re- 

*  Benoit,  book  24,  Passions. 

f  Jm-ieu's  Pastoral  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  450.     Rotterdam,  1688. 

X  Sismondi's  History  of  the  French,  vol.  sxv.  p.  522. 
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ports  which  the  Intendants  of  the  various  districts  addressed 
to  the  government  in  1698.  But  the  lists  of  fugitives  which 
they  drew  up  comprise  only  a  very  few  years,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  give  any  exact  idea  of  the  masses  of  the  re- 
ligionists presumed  to  have  fled  into  foreign  countries, 
most  generally  with  their  entire  families.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  many  of  these  reports  are  silent  on  this 
point,  and  that  others  contain  visible  errors  and  falsehoods. 
Doubtless,  those  who  returned  them  feared  to  give  by  exact 
figures  too  severe  a  rebuff  to  the  erroneous  expectations  of 
the  court,  and  sought  to  palliate  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  revocation.  Perhaps,  also,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
own  reputation  for  vigilance  and  address,  they  endeavored 
to  diminish  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  the  importance  of  an 
emigration  which  accused  them  of  negligence,  because  it  was 
their  duty  to  oppose  it ;  to  which  end,  they  wanted  not  the 
laws  more  than  severe  judges  willing  to  apply  them,  soldiers 
and  executioners  eager  to  see  them  put  in  force,  nor  a 
fanatic  population  to  stimulate  and  second  the  zeal  of  their 
agents.  Let  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  new  converts 
used  every  effort  to  mislead  the  magistrates,  and  to  cause 
the  traces  of  emigration  to  disappear,  in  order  to  save  the 
effects  of  their  fugitive  relations,  the  value  of  which  they 
remitted  them  in  money  or  in  merchandise,  often  going  out 
themselves  at  a  later  day  to  rejoin  them  in  their  exile. 

In  default  of  more  precise  documents,  we  borrow  some 
data  from  these  reports.  They  will  serve,  at  least,  to  esti- 
mate, in  an  approximate  degree,  the  number  of  citizens,  by 
the  loss  of  whom  a  great  part  of  the  French  provinces  was 
impoverished,  and  to  display  in  the  clearest  light  some  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  their  departure. 

Before  the  revocation,  there  were  in  Provence  72,000 
Protestants,  established  for  the  most  part  at  L'Ormarin 
Cabrieres,  in  the  villages  of  the  valley  of  the  Tour-d'Aigues, 
and,  above  all,  at  Merindol,  that  Geneva  of  Provence  which 
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formed  the  most  ardent  missionaries  for  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  About  the  fifth  part  of  these  emigrated, 
from  the  year  168(3  until  the  year  1698.* 

Dauphiny  and  Languedoc  are  the  two  southern  provinces 
which  contained  the  most  Protestants.  A  great  number  of 
those  of  Dauphiny  emigrated  in  1685  and  1686.  The  re- 
sult of  a  census  taken  in  1687  is,  that  in  the  assessor's  juris- 
diction of  Grrenoble,  there  could  still  be  counted  at  that 
period  6071  Protestants.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember  of  that  year,  2025  of  these  had  emigrated.  In  the 
assessor's  jurisdiction  of  Vienne,  of  147,  73  fled  the  king- 
dom that  same  year;  in  that  of  Komans,  of  721,  333  ;  in 
that  of  Valence,  of  4229,  617;  in  that  of  Gap,  receiver's 
district  of  Briancon,  of  11,296,  3700  ;  in  that  of  Gap,  re- 
ceiver's district  of  Gap,  of  1200,  744 ;  and  in  that  of  Monte- 
lemart  of  15,580,  2716.t 

The  Protestant  population  of  Languedoc  had  risen  to 
more  than  200,000  individuals,  almost  all  assembled  in  the 
seven  dioceses  of  Nimes,  Alais,  Montpellier,  Azl'S,  Castres, 
Lavaur,  and  the  Vivarais.  In  the  first  there  were  still 
39,664  in  1699  ;  in  the  second,  44,766,  then  a  number  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  If  we  can 
believe  Baville,  only  4000  emigrated,  and  600  of  them  were 
not  slow  in  returning.  But  the  proportion  which  he  estab- 
lishes between  those  who  remained,  and  those  who  left  the 
kingdom,  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  Dauphiny,  and  all  the 
other  provinces,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  other 
intendants,  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  regarding 
the  design  of  Baville  to  conceal  the  truth.  It  is  true,  that 
he  puts  no  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  new  converts,  the 

*  Memoir  of  Provence,  by  M.  Lebret,  intendant.  Year  1698. 
French  Manuscripts  in  the  jN^ational  Library.  Fonds  Mortemart, 
Jv'o.  90. 

f  Memoir  addressed  by  M.  Bouchu  in  1698.  Fonds  Mortemart, 
No.  92. 
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number  of  whom  he  sets  down  at  198,483,  disseminated 
among  the  1,238,927  old  Komanists.  To  deiDi-ive  them  of 
every  hope  of  success  in  case  of  revolt,  he  caused  to  be  con- 
structed more  than  a  hundred  roads,  of  twelve  feet  in  width, 
across  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vivarais,  in  places  impractica- 
ble until  then,  but  thenceforth  accessible  to  cavalry  and 
heavy  guns.  Three  forts  were  built,  by  his  orders,  at 
Nimes,  at  Saint-Hippolyte,  and  at  Alais ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  three  principal  passes  of  the  Cevennes.  In  order  to 
substitute  for  popular  massacres  the  regular  and  permanent 
action  of  the  public  force,  he  divided  the  old  Roman  Ca- 
tholics into  52  regiments  of  unpaid  militia,  w^iich  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  province,  and  ready  to  suppress  every 
seditious  movement.*  Such  was  the  situation  of  Languedoc 
at  the  time  when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  began, 
the  reverses  of  which  were  soon  to  be  aggravated  by  a  last 
armed  rising  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes. 

In  1684,  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  Beam  was  still  Pro- 
testant. Thanks  to  the  intendant  Foucault,  and  the  dra- 
goons of  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  they  that  year  were  converted 
spontaneously.  According  to  the  report  addressed  to  the 
king  in  1698,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  converts  performed 
their  duties  ill,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  rebuild  their  temples,  but  a 
small  number  of  them  only  had  quitted  the  kingdom,  f 

The  Protestants  were  numerous  in  the  district  of  Bor- 
deaux before  the  revocation.  There  were  at  Bergerac,  and 
in  the  country  round  about,  more  than  40,000.  The  canton 
of  Casteljaloux,  renowned  for  its  fine  manufacture  of  paper, 
was  full  of  them  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  emigrated,  if 

*  Memoir  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc,  by  M.  de  Baville,  in- 
tendant in  1699.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  100. 

f  Memoir  concerning  Beam,  and  Lower  Navarre,  prepared  bj*^ 
M.  Pinon  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98. 

X  Memoir  concerning  the  District  of  Bordeaux,  prepared  by  M. 
de  Besons  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98. 
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In  1685,  the  district  of  Bourges  contained  about  5000 
of  the  "  reformed,"  2200  of  whom  were  at  Sancerre,  which 
had  been  an  asylum  to  so  many  Protestants  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Bartholomew  ;  from  700  to  800  in  the  village 
of  Asnieres,  all  vine-growers  and  day-laborers  ;  "  these  more 
obstinate  than  the  others,"  wrote  the  intendant,  "  since  their 
ancestors  had  been  infected  by  Calvin  himself,  when  he 
studied  law  at  Bourges  ;  "  250  at  Issoudun,  and  the  remain- 
der at  Saint-Amand,  Yalengay,  and  some  other  villages. 
''  Since  the  revocation,"  wrote  the  same  intendant,  in  1698, 
"the  most  zealous  have  left  the  country,  some  to  go  to 
Paris  in  order  to  live  there  with  more  freedom,  others  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  Those  who  remain  behind  acquit  them- 
selves of  none  of  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but,  in 
other  respects,  give  no  opportunity  of  taking  hold  of  their 
conduct."* 

The  intendant  of  the  district  of  La  Kochelle,  in  spite  of 
his  desire  not  to  displease  the  king,  made,  in  1699,  a  confession 
most  appalling  to  the  promoters  of  the  revocation.  "  This 
country,"  he  wrote,  "  is  in  process  of  insensible  destruction, 
by  the  diminution  of  its  inhabitants  by  more  than  one  third." 
He  attributed  this  growing  depopulation  to  war,  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  inhabita.nts,  to  the  escape  of  some  of  the  reli- 
gionists, and  to  the  impossibility  of  marrying  those  who  re- 
mained, because  the  priests  threw  in  the  way  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  preferring  rather  to  see  families  become 
extinct,  than  propagate  themselves  to  the  gain  of  heresy." 
"  The  Bishops,"  said  he,  "  are  full  of  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  their  diocesans,  but  are  not  seconded  by  the  priests,-  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  are  very  ignorant,  very  interested, 
abounding  in  chicanery,  and  devoid  of  charity."!     The  emi- 

*  Memoir  of  the  district  of  Bourges,  by  M.  Seracourt,  prepared 
in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  98. 

f  Memoir  of  the  district  of  La  Rochelle,  prepared  in  1699.  Fonds 
Mortemart,  n.  96. 
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gration  did  not  cease,  in  this  unhappy  province,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  it  con- 
tinued long  after  the  accession  of  his  successor.* 

In  Auvergne,  the  little  towns  of  Marsac  and  Job-la- 
Tourguyon,  lost  the  best  part  of  their  population  and  com- 
merce. The  rich  manufacturers  of  Ambert,  and  a  great 
number  of  their  workmen,  left  the  country  ;  which,  according 
to  the  admission  of  the  intendant,  d'Ormesson,  zealous  par- 
tisan as  he  was  of  the  revocation,  much  diminished  the  lu- 
crative trade  in  paper,  and  threw  most  of  the  mills  out  of 
work.f 

The  paper  manufactories  of  the  Angoumois  were  reduced 
from  60  to  16  working  mills,  by  the  departure  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  workmen  who  followed  them,  the  first  for  reli- 
gious sympathy,  the  latter  for  interested  motives.  J 

Of  the  400  tanneries,  which  a  short  time  before  enriched 
Touraine,  there  remained  but  54,  in  1698.  Its  8,000  looms, 
for  manufacturing  silken  stuffs,  were  reduced  to  1,200;  its 
700  silk  mills  to  70  ;  its  40,000  workmen,  formerly  employed 
in  reeling  off,  preparing,  and  manufacturing  the  silk,  to 
4,000.  Of  its  3,000  ribbon  looms,  not  60  remained.^  In- 
stead of  2,400  bales  of  silk,  it  consumed  no  more  than  from 
7  to  800.11 

The  population  of  L3'ons  rose  to  90,000  souls,  in  the  time 
of  its  prosperity.      In    1698,  that  number  was  decreased  to 

*  See  in  the  Arohiv'es,  the  numerous  articles  relative  to  the  re- 
gister of  the  property  of  the  fugitive  religionists  of  the  district  of 
La  Roehelle. 

f  Memoir  concerning  Auvergne,  compiled  by  M.  d'Ormesson,  in 
1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  104. 

:j:  Memoir  of  the  district  of  Limoge?,  compiled  b}?^  M.  de  Bernage, 
in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  104. 

§  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Tours,  compiled  by  M.  de 
Miromenil,  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  102.  • 

I  Burn,  History  of  the  foreign  Protestant  Refugees  settled  in 
England,  p.  255. 
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about  20,000.  The  evils  of  war,  the  mortality  of  late  years, 
and  the  diminution  of  manufactures,  are  the  causes  to  \yhich 
the  intendant  attributed  this  rapid  falling  off.  The  popula- 
tion of  Saint-Etienne,  fell  from  16,000  to  14,000;  that  of 
Villefi-anche,  from  3,000  to  2,200.  Of  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  Lyons,  there  remained  but  twenty  newly  eon- 
verted  families.  The  rest,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
intendant,  carried  their  riches  to  Switzerland,  and  principally 
to  Geneva,  to  Holland,  England,  and  Germany.  That  fine 
branch  of  industry,  the  silk  business  of  Lyons,  suffered  long 
from  their  departure.  Of  the  18,000  looms  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  which  she  formerly  employed, 
there  remained  hardly  4,000,  in  1698.* 

The  north  of  France  became  depopulated  as  well  as  the 
south.  Of  1,938  Protestant  families,  who  dwelt  in  the 
district  of  Paris,  1,202  emigrated,  and  there  remained 
behind  but  731.  Of  32  families,  dispersed  throughout  the 
assessor's  jurisdiction  of  Senlis,  18  took  refuge  in  Holland; 
these  were  the  richest  of  them.  There  remained  14  at 
Senlis,  Yerneuil,  Brenouille  and  Belle  Eglise.  Of  62  fami 
lies,  in  the  assessor's  jurisdiction  of  Compiegne,  38  escaped, 
and  24  remained.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Beauvais,  of  48  fa- 
milies, consisting  of  168  individuals,  22  escaped  to  England 
and  Holland,  and  26  remained  behind.  In  the  jurisdiction 
of  Nantes,  of  80  families,  74  emigrated.  In  that  of  Mont- 
fort,  6  escaped  out  of  12;  in  that  of  Dreux,  18  out  of  104. 
There  were  6  at  Bois-le-Roy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Melun ; 
all  expatriated  themselves.  In  that  of  Meaux,  of  about 
1,500  families,  1,000  escaped.  There  remained  500,  which 
consisted  of  2,300  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  lived, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  intendant,  as  they  had  done 
before  their  conversion.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Fiosoy,  there 
were  only  4  Protestant   families,  in   the  parish  of  Lumigny, 

*  Memoir   concerning  the  district  of  Lj'ons,  compiled  by  Mods. 
d'Herbigny,  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  91. 
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and  as  many  in  that  of  Morcerf ;  tbey  all  expatriated  them- 
selves. In  the  jurisdiction  of  Vezelay,  of  53  families,  8 
escaped,  and  45  abjured  ;  but  most  of  them  discharged  none 
of  the  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  lace,  in  the  corporate  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  suffered  a  great  diminution,  and  all 
the  country  was  impoverished  thereby.* 

The  province,  in  the  north  of  France,  which  contained 
most  Protestants,  was  Normandy.  There  could  be  counted 
there  formerly  at  least  200,000,  who  gave  not  the  slightest 
cause  of  complaint,  and  who  formed  the  most  industrious 
part  of  the  population.  After  the  revocation,  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Eouen  decreased  from  80,000  to  60,000. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mortality  of  1693  and  1694,  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  necessarily  contributed  to  this  melancholy  result. 
The  city  of  Caen  contained  about  4,000  Protestants,  who 
were  almost  all  engaged  in  maritime  commerce.  The 
richest  took  refuge  abroad,  and  the  impoverished  population 
did  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  renew  those  com- 
mercial relations  which  they  had  formerly  maintained.  At 
Saint  L6,  of  about  800  Protestants,  400  escaped  from  the 
kino-dom.  The  entire  Protestant  population  of  Coutanees 
emigrated  ;  and  the  fine  manufactories  of  linen  it  possessed 
were  transferred  either  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Cerizy, 
or  to  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  G-uernsey  and  to  England.  In 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mortain,  of  about  300  "  reformed,"  more 
than  half  established  themselves  in  England  and  Holland. 
The  emigration  of  the  masters,  whom  their  most  skilful 
workmen  were  eager  to  follow,  ruined,  for  many  years,  the 
various  branches  of  commerce  and  industry,  W'hich  flourished 
so  lately  at  Rouen,  Darnetal,  Elboeuf,  Louviers,  Caudebec, 
Havre,  Pont  Audemer,  and  Caen.     This  industrious  pro- 

*  Memoir  of  the  district  of  Paris,  year  1*700.     Fonds  Morteraart, 
No.   88. 
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vince  scarcely  produced  enougli  for  its  own  consumption.* 
More  than  26,000  habitations  had  been  deserted  ;  and  if  we 
can  believe  the  calculation  of  the  most  trustworthy  historian 
of  Normandy,  there  were  no  more  than  184,000  religionists, 
who  profited  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  their  commercial 
relations  with  England  and  Holland,  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try.! In  Picardy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Abbeville,  of  160 
Protestants,  80  escaped  :  in  that  of  Amiens,  of  2,000,  1,600  ; 
in  that  of  Doullens,  of  100,  60  ;  in  that  of  Boulonnois,  of  40 
families,  28 ;  in  the  governments  of  Calais  and  Ardres,  of 
3,000  families,  2,700  sought  an  asylum  abroad.  In  Picardy 
as  in  Normandy,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  favored  their  es- 
cape into  England  and  Holland.  J 

In  the  district  of  Alencon,  there  were  about  4000  Pro- 
.testants,  nearly  3000  of  whom  lived  in  the  city,  which  they 
enriched  by  their  commerce.  The  greater  number  of  these 
last,  after  selling  the  merchandise  with  which  their  shops 
were  filled,  carried  their  fortunes  abroad.^ 

In  Burgundy,  about  one  third  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion left  France.  In  the  bailiwick  of  Gex,  of  1373  families, 
888  expatriated  themselves.  |j 

Champagne  was  singularly  impoverished  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  most  industrious  portion  of  its  population.  Of 
1812  looms  in  operation  at  Reims  in  1686,  only  950  remain- 

*  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Ronen,  compiled  by  M.  de  la 
Bonrdonnaye,  in  169S.  Fonds  Mortemart,  'No.  90. — Memoir  concern- 
ing the  district  of  Caen,  compiled  by  M.  Foucaut  in  1698.  Fonds 
Mortemart,  No.  95. 

f  M.  Floquet,  History  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
183. 

:j:  Memoir  of  Picardy,  compiled  by  M.  Bignon  in  1698.  Fonds 
Mortemart,  No.  99. 

§  Memoir  concerning  the  district  of  Alencon,  compiled  by  M.  de 
Pommereu  in  1668.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  89. 

il  Memoir  compiled  by  M.  Ferrand,  intendant,  in  1698,  Fonds 
Mortemart,  No.  91. 
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ed  in  1698.  In  Ketliel,  there  existed  but  37  or  38  raanufac- 
tories  of  woollen  stuflfs,  of  80  which  that  town  formerly  pos- 
sessed. Of  1 09  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  serge,  which 
Mezieres  maintained  before  the  revocation,  there  remained 
but  8  in  1698,  The  fine  manufactory  of  cloths  at  Sezanne 
had  but  two  workmen ;  and  there  was  small  hope  that  it 
would  be  re-established,  as  the  masters  had  emigrated.* 

The  neighboring  principality  of  Sedan  lost  about  400 
families  of  all  ranks,  who  carried  into  Holland,  and  chiefly 
to  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  their  fortunes,  their  industry, 
and  their  deep  resentment  for  the  wrongs  they  had  endured. 
The  scourge  of  the  emigration  in  this  little  state  fell  princi- 
pally on  the  villages  of  Givonne  and  Daigny,  where  sixty 
makers  of  stoves,  scythes,  and  other  iron  utensils,  departed 
in  less  than  a  month.  These  were  the  most  flourishing  can- 
tons in  the  country.  They  have  not  to  this  day  attained 
^  that  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  they  had  then  arrived. 
Raucourt,  Saint-Menges,  and  Donzy,  sufi"ered  equally  from 
the  departure  of  a  portion  of  their  inhabitants.  The  reduc- 
tion of  its  commerce,  the  diminution  of  its  wealth,  and  the 
!  disappearance  of  its  great  industrious  establishments,  changed 
I  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Sedan  into  a  poor  borough  town. 
More  than  2000  workmen,  who  had  gained  their  subsistence 
in  the  manufactories  of  the  fugitives,  were  left  without  bread. 
Sedan  did  not  recover  from  this  state  of  languor  and  de- 
pression till  long  afterward,  under  the  restorative  ministry 
of  Choiseul.f 

At  Metz,  the  Protestants  had  nearly  all  followed  their 
pastors  to  establish  themselves  in  Brandenburgh.  The  num- 
ber of  the  religionists,  which,  according  to  the  intendant, 
was  "  infinite  "  before  the  revocation,  was  reduced,  at  tlie 

*  Memoir  concerning  Champagne,  compiled  b}^  M.  Larclier  in 
1698.     Fends  Mortemart,  No.  92, 

f  History  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Sedan,  b}'  J.  Peyran, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  228-236.     Sedan,  1816. 
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close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1700  persons,  very  zeal- 
ous, it  is  true,  but  kept  in  check  by.  the  rigor  of  the  edicts. 
The  number  of  the  new  converts  amounted  to  2017  at  Metz, 
and  1313  in  the  rest  of  the  "  Pays  Messin."  The  most  of 
the  refugees  were  merchants,  vine-growers,  and  gardeners.* 

In  Brittany,  the  number  of  the  emigrants  was  estimated 
at  about  4000  ;  almost  all  of  them  natives  of  Rennes,  Nantes, 
Vitre,  and  various  parishes  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  three  cities.  Since  the  revocation,  the  fine  manufac- 
tures of  sail-cloth  had  been  diminished  from  year  to  year  ; 
and  the  peasants,  seeing  this  decline,  ceased  by  little  and 
little  to  cultivate  hemp,  and  sowed  the  greater  part  of  their 
land  with  grain.  The  trade  in  white  linen,  formerly  so 
flourishing,  which  was  made  at  Landernau,  Brest,  and  Mor- 
laix,  had  decreased  two  thirds  in  1698.  In  many  places  in 
Brittany,  the  manufacturers  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
renounce  their  business,  and  sell  the  raw  material  they  had 
stored  away.f 

In  Maine,  the  manufactories  of  linen,  heretofore  so  pros- 
perous, which  the  Protestants  had  possessed  in  Mans  and 
Mayenne,  had  fallen  to  decay ;  those  of  Laval  were  almost 
ruined.  Of  20,000  workmen,  who  could  be  counted  there  a 
short  time  before,  there  remained  but  6000  in  1698,  includ- 
ing the  women  who  spun  and  reeled  the  thread.  J 

Such  are  the  principal  figures  which  the  reports  of  the 
intendants  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  emigra- 
tion. To  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  prove  to  have  occurred,  must  be  added 
the   diminution  of    commerce  occasioned  by  an   irrational 

*  Memoir  of  the  department  of  Metz,  compiled  in  ITOO.  Fonds 
Mortemart,  No.  93. 

f  Memoir  of  Brittany,  compiled  by  M.  de  ISTointel  in  1698.  Fonda 
Mortemart,  No.  92. 

X  Memoir  concerning  tlie  province  of  Maine,  compiled  by  M.  de 
Miromenil  in  1698.     Fonds  Mortemart,  No.  102. 
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measure,  intended  to  prevent  their  withdrawal.  Until  then 
the  Protestant  merchants  of  Bordeaux  had  sent  their  sons 
to  London  to  learn  commercial  usages  ;  those  of  Caen  and 
Rouen  also  sent  theirs  to  London,  and  sometimes  to  Amster- 
dam. They  were  compelled  to  give  up  these  voyages,  their 
children  as  well  as  themselves.  Since  the  revocation,  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  abroad  without  the  permission  of  the 
king,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  passport  granted  in  his  name 
and  signed  by  the  principal  minister  of  state,  in  accordance 
with  information  received  from  the  place  of  their  abode,  and 
transmitted  to  the  court  by  the  commandants  and  intendants 
of  the  various  provinces.  These  addressed  themselves  to 
their  subordinate  officers,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  bishops 
and  priests,  to  learn,  if  he  who  demanded  a  passport  were  not 
a  religionist  or  a  false  convert,  who  sought  by  this  means  to 
provide  an  asylum  on  foreign  soil,  with  the  design  of  trans- 
ferring thither  liis  family  and  property.  To  guard  against 
that  mischief,  the  intendants  exacted  from  those  who  asked 
for  passports,  even  for  a  very  limited  time,  security  for  their 
return,  strong  in  proportion  as  they  suspected  the  good 
faith  of  the  petitioner.  The  sums  deposited  or  guaranteed 
by  solvent  merchants,  in  virtue  of  notarial  deeds,  amounted 
to  10,000,  20,000,  and  even  30,000  livres;  and,  even  then, 
the  intendants  more  than  once  excited  the  mistrust  of  the 
minister,  and  counselled  the  refusal  of  the  passport,  in  the 
fear  that  the  religionists  might  resolve  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  fortune  to  avoid  the  confiscation  of  the  whole,  to  escape 
a  prison,  or  the  necessity  of  abjuring  in  spite  of  their  faith 
and  conscience. 

These  deplorable  difficulties  laid  the  commerce  of  France 
under  a  sort  of  interdict.  Foreign  nations  endeavored  to 
do  without  it ;  and  the  necessity  of  acting  thus  produced 
more  fatal  effects  on  France  than  the  ill  will  of  all  her 
enemies. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
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foresee  these  fatal  consequences ;  but,  without  doubt,  he  di- 
vined not  their  extent,  and  thought  to  give  to  France  durable 
repose  and  prosperity  at  the  price  of  a  fleeting  evil  A  great 
part  of  the  nation  partook  of  this  delusion ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  that  with  the  exception  of  Vauban,  Saint-Simon,  and  a 
small  number  of  superior  minds,  among  whom  must  be  named 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  it  was  the  accomplice,  either 
by  its  acts  or  by  its  silence,  of  the  great  king's  fault.  Some 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  edict,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
wrote  to  her  daughter :  "  You  will  have  seen,  no  doubt,  the 
edict,  by  which  the  king  revokes  that  of  Nantes.  Nothing 
can  be  so  fine  as  what  it  contains,  and  no  king  has  ever  done, 
or  ever  will  do,  any  thing  so  memorable."  The  Chancellor 
Le  Tellier,  after  having  affixed  the  seal  of  state  to  this  fatal 
document,  declared  that  he  would  never  seal  any  other,  and 
pronounced  those  words  of  the  canticle  of  Simeon,  which,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  aged  Hebrew,  referred  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  The  clergy  celebrated  the  day  of  the  revocation 
by  public  thanksgivings,  in  which  the  people  of  Paris  eagerly 
joined.  "  Affected  by  so  many  miracles,"  exclaimed  Bos- 
suet,  "  let  us  give  vent  to  our  feelings  on  the  piety  of  Louis. 
Let  us  lift  up  our  cries  of  joy  to  heaven,  an^  say  to  this 
new  Constantino,  this  new  Theodosius,  this  new  Marcian, 
this  new  Charlemagne,  what  the  six  hundred  and  thirty 
fathers  said,  formerly,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedonia  ;  '  You 
have  established  the  faith,  you  have  exterminated  the  here- 
tics ;  a  work  worthy  of  your  reign,  and  a  proper  character- 
istic of  it.  Through  your  exertions  heresy  exists  no  longer. 
God  alone  could  perform  this  miracle.  King  of  heaven,  pre- 
serve the  king  of  earth,  is  the  prayer  of  the  churches,  is  the 
prayer  of  the  bishops."*  Massillon  eulogized,  in  his  turn,  the 
great  victory  of  Louis  XIV.  over  heresy.  "  Unto  what  point 
did  he  not  carry  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  that  virtue  of  sover- 
eigns, who  have  only  received  the  sword  and  the  power,  that 

*  Bossuet,  Oraisoii  funubre  de  Le  Tellier. 
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they  may  be  tlie  supporters  of  altars  and  the  defenders  of  doc- 
trine. Oh,  specious  reasons  of  state  policy  !  In  vain  you 
opposed  to  Louis  the  timid  views  of  human  wisdom,  the 
body  of  the  monarchy,  enfeebled  by  the  evasion  of  so  many 
citizens ;  the  course  of  commerce,  slackened,  either  by  the 
privation  of  their  industry,  or  the  furtive  deportation  of 
their  wealth  ;  perils  fortified  his  zeal.  The  work  of  God  fears 
not  the  opposition  of  man.  He  believed,  even,  that  he 
strengthened  his  own  throne  by  the  overthrow  of  the  throne 
of  error.  The  profane  temples  are  destroyed,  the  pulpits 
of  seduction  thrown  down,  the  prophets  of  falsehood  torn 
from  their  flocks.  Heresy  fell  at  the  first  blow  Louis  aimed 
at  it,  disappeared,  and  is  reduced,  either  to  conceal  itself 
in  the  darkness  from  which  it  emerged,  or  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  to  carry  with  it  its  false  gods,  its  wrath,  and  its  bit- 
terness into  foreign  lands."* 

Flechier  testified  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  Louis  XlV.f  In  a  discourse  pronounced  before  the 
French  Academy  the  Abbe  Tallemand  exclaimed,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Charenton,  which  had  just  been  de- 
stroyed :  "  Happy  ruins  !  which  are  the  finest  trophy  France 
has  ever  seen  !  The  triumphal  arches  and  the  statues  erected 
to  the  glory  of  the  king  will  raise  him  no  higher,  than  the 
overthrow  by  his  pious  efi"orts  of  this  temple  of  heresy. 
That  heresy,  which  supposed  itself  invincible,  is  entirely  sub- 
verted. There  appeared  so  much  might  in  the  conqueror  of 
heresy,  that  the  idea  alone  of  that  victory  cast  into  the  souls 
of  his  enemies  a  paralyzing  terror,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
the  fable  of  the  vanquished  hydra,  which  can  aid  us  to  ex- 
press in  some  degree  our  feelings  of  admiration  at  this  as- 
tonishing victory.  "J 

*  Massillon  Oraison  funebre  de  Louis  XIV. 
■j-  Flechier  Oraison  funebre  de  Le  Tellier. 

^  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  French  Academy,  the  sitting  of 
2^7  January,  1687. 
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The  Jansenists  themselves  departed  from  the  rigidity  of 
their  principles  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Louis.  XI Y.  Af- 
ter having  long  maintained  in  their  writings  that  God  re- 
ceives no  other  homage  than  our  love ;  that  an  enterprise 
originating  in  profanation  would  founder  under  the  curse  of 
heaven ;  and  that  their  hair  stood  on  end  at  the  idea  of  even 
involuntary  communion  with  the  Calvinists,  of  a  sudden 
they  changed  their  tone,  and  declared  by  the  organ  of  the 
great  Arnault,  their  most  illustrious  interpreter,  that  means 
had  been  employed  a  little  too  strong,  but  by  no  means  un- 
just.* 

At  Rome  the  joy  was  immense.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  pope,  Innocent  XI.,  sent  a  brief  to  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  he  promised  him  the  unanimous  praises  of  the  church. 
The  fine  arts  in  their  turn  celebrated  this  deplorable  victory. 
Paintings  may  be  seen  still  in  one  of  the  brilliant  saloons 
of  Versailles,  of  hideous  figures  which  appear  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  the  chalice.  That  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Lesueur  repre- 
sents the  sects  conquered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  provost  and  echevins  of  Paris  erected,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  brazen  statue  consecrated  to  the  king,  the  destroyer 
of  heresy.  The  bas-reliefs  represented  a  frightful  bat  en- 
veloping in  its  huge  wings  the  works  of  John  Huss  and  Cal- 
vin. On  the  statue  was  this  inscription :  "  Ludovico  tnag- 
no.  victori  j)erpetuo^  ecdesicB  ac  regum  digyiitatis  asserto- 
ri."t  Medals  were  struck  to  immortalize  the  remembrance 
of  that  fatal  event.  One  represented  Religion  planting  a 
cross  among  ruins,  to  mark  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
with  this  legend,  "  Rcligio  victriz,''''  on  the  field  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  "  Templis  Calvinianorum  eversis^  1685."    Another 

*  History  of  Bossuet,  by  M.  de  Beausset,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

f  Tliis  statue  which  replaced  that  of  the  young  king  trampling 
the  Fronde  under  foot,  was  melted  in  1792,  and  cast  into  the  can- 
non which  thundered  at  Valmy. 
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represented  Religion  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
king,  who  leaned  upon  a  rudder-head,  and  trampling  heresy 
under  foot,  with  this  legend,  which  contains  both  an  error 
and  a  falsehood :  "  Ob  vicies  centena  millia  Calvinianorum 
ad  ecclcsiam  revocata  MDCLXXXV." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   REFUGEES    UNDER   THE    ELECTOR    FREDERIC    WILLIAM.* 

Ancient  Relations  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburgh  with  France— Politics  of  the 
Great  Elector — Refugees  anterior  to  the  Revocation — Edict  of  Potsdam— Recep- 
tion of  the  Refugees— The  Board  of  Twentieths— Distribution  of  Refugees,  their 
numbers, — 1st  Soldiery — Their  Services — Companies  of  Cadets — The  Carabineers 
of  the  Body — Corps  of  Miners — Piedmontaise  Companies — Marines. — ^^2d.  Gen- 
tlemen— Their  Diplomatic  Services. — 3d.  Men  of  Letters  and  Artists — Pastors — 
James  Ababdie — Writers — Lawyers — Charles  Arcillon — Physicians  and  Surgeons — 
Superior  College  of  Medicine — Painters — Architects. — 4th.  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers—Assistance furnished — Colony  of  Magdeburgli— Colony  of  Halle — 
Manuftxcturers  of  Berlin — Department  of  Commerce — The  Lombards— Increase  of 
Woollen  Manufactures — Manufacture  of  Hats — Tanneries — Art  of  the  Chamois 
Leather-Di-esser — Of  the  Tawer — Of  the  Glover — Paper  Mills — Linseed  and  Cole- 
seed Oil— Silk  Factories— Carpets  and  Carpet  Factories— Glass  Works— Iron  and 
Copper  Mines — Armorers — Button  Making — Instruments  of  Copper — Goldsmith's 
Work  and  Jewelry — Embroidery — Painted  Linens — Gauze — Hardware  Business 
— Trade  in  Articles  of  Fashionable  Wear — Cotton  Cloths  and  Muslins — Increase 
of  Population — Colony  of  Berlin. — 5th.  Agriculturists — Rural  Colonies — Distri- 
bution of  Lands — Emigrants  from  the  Vaudois  and  Grangers — Cultivation  of  To- 
bacco— Gardening — Nursery  Gardening — Floriculture. 

Before  the  period  of  tlie  great  emigration,  which  began  in 
1685,  a  swarm  of  Protestant  refugees  had  ah-eady  left 
France,  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  countries  which  had  embraced 

*  This  first  chapter,  which  comprises  the  establishment  of  the 
refugees  in  Brandenburgh,  under  the  Elector  Frederic  William,  is  a 
very  succinct  compilation  of  the  Mem.oirs  of  Ernan  and  Reclam,  some- 
times completed  by  aid  of  authors  cited  below.      Tlie  second  chap- 
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the  new  doctrine.  In  spite  of  the  distance,  many  took  up 
their  abode  in  Brandenburgh.  Religious  liberty,  banished 
from  France,  found  in  that  land  an  inviolable  asylum.  The 
French  Protestants  could  depend  on  a  kinder  and  more  ear- 
nest reception,  because  the  court  of  Prussia  was  Calvinist 
and  nearly  French  itself  In  1611  the  Margrave  John 
George  went  to  the  university  of  Saumur,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  strictest  friendship  with  Duplessis  Mornay,  sev- 
eral of  whose  descendants  subsequently  attached  themselves 
to  the  French  colonics.  In  1614  he  openly  embraced  Cal- 
vinism, whether  that  he  preferred  the  doctrine  of  the  Ge- 
nevesc  Reformer  to  that  of  Luther,  or  that  he  desired  thus 
to  consolidate  his  alliance  with  Holland.  His  brother 
Joachim  Sigismund  was  sent,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Sedan.  The  calamities  which  afflicted  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  during  the  thirty  years  war,  left  Frederic 
William  no  opportunity  of  visiting  France.  But  that  prince, 
who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  re- 
ceived notwithstanding  a  truly  French  education  at  the  court 
of  Orange,  whither  his  father  George  William  sent  him  in 
his  earliest  youth.  The  Princes  of  Orange,  heirs  of  the  an- 
cient Counts  of  Chalons,  had  been  long  established  in  Hol- 
land, but  their  court  was  Freiich,  and  Frederic  AVilliam 
there  became  intimate  with  the  Bouillons,  the  Turennes,  and 
the  flovrer  of  the  French  Protestant  nobility.  His  marriage 
with  Louisa  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Stadtholder  Fred- 
eric Henry,  grandson  of  William  the  Taciturn,  and  of  Lou- 
isa de  Chatillon,  daughter  of  Coligny,  contributed  to  secure 
even  more  firmly  the  ascendency  of  the  French  language 
at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Having  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  which  no  other  tongue  at  that  time  ecjualled,  it  is 
not  to  be  adjniredP  that  it  at  once  took  precedence  of  the  Ger- 

ter,  containing  the  histor}^  of  the  refugees  after  the  succession  of  the 
Elector  Frederic  III.,  has  been  compared,  as  has  all  the  rest  of  the 
work,  with  new  and  almost  entirely  unedited  documents. 
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man  tongue,  which  was  as  yet  scarcely  extricating  itself  from 
the  rudeness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  offices  of  the 
state  were  filled  only  by  men  who  had  lived  long  iu  Paris, 
and  both  spoke  and  wrote  French.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  that  country,  that  of  the  Counts  of 
Dohna,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  Grcrman,  from  its  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  and  the  alliances  it  had  there  contracted. 

But  it  was  not  the  birth  and  education  only  of  Frederic 
William,  which  gave  him  a  lively  s^mipathy  with  the  refu- 
gees. Keasons  of  state  engaged  him  yet  more  strongly  to 
receive  warmly  all  who  applied  to  him  for  an  asylum.  On 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1640,  he  had  found  his  coun- 
try depopulated  by  war,  its  fields  left  desert,  its  commerce 
and  manufactures  utterly  ruined.  Wherefore  he  strove 
above  all  things  during  his  long  reign,  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  Brandenburgh  had  received.  All  strangers  who 
would  settle  there  were  certain  to  receive  succor,  establish- 
ments, or  lands  for  cultivation.  The  persecutions  directed 
against  the  Protestants  by  Louis  XIV.  seemed  to  afford  him 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  introducing  from  other  parts  into 
his  own  states,  a  portion  of  that  honest  and  industrious 
population,  which  had  participated  in  the  general  progress 
made  by  industry,  commerce,  literature,  and  arts  in  the 
French  kingdom.  He  perceived  that  in  receiving  them  it 
was  not  fugitives  void  of  resource  to  Avhom  he  was  offering 
an  asylum,  but  to  active  industrious  men,  who  would  give 
their  talents  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  extended  to 
them. 

Schwerin,  his  minister  near  the  court  of  Versailles,  took 
advantage  of  the  first  rigorous  measures  put  in  force  against 
the  Protestants,  to  invite  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
Brandenburgh.  So  early  as  the  year  1661,  several  French 
families  took  up  their  abode  at  Berlin.  Their  number  in- 
creased by  degrees,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  elector 
permitted  them  to  found  a  church,  in  which  service  was  per- 

VOL.    I — G* 
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formed  in  the  French  tongue  for  the  first  time  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1672.  This  community,  which  Tras  the  cradle  of 
the  colony  of  Berlin,  was  not  at  the  first  composed  of  above 
a  hundred  families,  the  most  illustrious  of  which  was  that 
of  Count  Louis  de  Beauveau  d'Espenses,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  Elector.  The  number  of  refugees  did  not 
greatly  increase  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
But  scarce  had  Louis  XIV.  committed  that  irrevocable  er- 
ror, ere  Frederic  William  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  profit. 
He  hastened  to  reply  to  the  edict  of  revocation,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1685,  by  the  edict  of  Potsdam.  He  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  of  that  memorable  act — 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  persecutions  and  rigorous  proceedings 
recently  had,  in  France,  against  all  of  the  reformed  religion, 
have  compelled  many  families  to  leave  that  kingdom  and  es- 
tablish themselves  abroad,  we  have  determined,  as  being 
touched  by  the  just  compassion,  which  we  are  bound  to  feel 
for  all  who  sufi"er  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  for  the  purity 
of  that  faith,  which  we  hold  in  common  with  them,  to  ofi"er 
to  the  aforesaid  French,  by  this  present  edict,  signed  with 
our  own  hand,  a  sure  and  free  asylum  in  all  the  lands  and 
provinces  of  our  dominion ;  and  to  declare  to  them  at  once 
what  rights,  franchises,  and'  privileges  we  intend  that  they 
should  enjoy,  to  console  them,  and  repair  in  some  degree  the 
calamities  with  which  divine  Providence  has  seen  it  good  to 
strike  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  church."* 

The  declaration  of  Potsdam  opened  to  the  refugees  a 
safe  and  inviolable  asylum  in  the  states  of  the  elector.  It 
promised  them,  moreover,  the  most  efiicacious  protection, 
while  traversing  the  countries  which  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  reach  Brandeuburgh.  The  representative  of  Frederic 
William  near  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at 
Amsterdam,  received  charge  to  furnish   them    v/ith  provi- 

*  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Kefugees  in  Bran- 
denburgh,  by  Charles  Ancillon,  p.  19.     Berlin,  16S0. 
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sions  and  transport  to  Hamburgb,  where  the  Prussian  resi- 
dent had  instructions  to  aid  them  in  reaching  the  towns 
where  they  should  desire  to  settle.  Those  who  escaped 
from  France  by  way  of  Sedan,  the  district  of  Metz,  or  by 
Burgundy  and  the  provinces  of  the  south,  were  invited  to 
repair  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  the  Prussian  resi- 
dent would  supply  them  with  subsidies,  and  find  them  means 
of  transport.  Thence  they  were  instructed  to  descend  the 
Rhine  to  Cleves,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  that  duchy, 
or  in  the  county  of  La  Marck,  which  the  provisional  parti- 
tion of  Santen  had  adjudged  to  the  House  of  Brandenburgli. 
Great  facilities  were  granted  to  those  who  should  prefer  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  Prussian  states.  The  goods 
which  they  brought  with  them  should  pay  neither  duties  nor 
tolls.  What  deserted  houses  might  be  found  in  towns, 
should  be  assigned  to  them  in  fee  simple.  The  local  au- 
thorities were  instructed  to  furnish  them  with  timber,  lime, 
bricks,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their  reconstruction. 
For  six  years  space,  they  were  declared  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation. The  gardens,  meadow  land,  and  pasturages  belong- 
ing to  the  properties  were  to  be  equally  assigned  to  them. 

The  freedom  of  the  boroughs  was  secured  to  all  the  ref- 
ugees in  the  towns  where  they  should  fix  their  abode.  They 
should  be  admitted  at  once  into  the  corporations  of  the 
trades  they  should  choose  on  their  arrival.  To  such  as 
should  desire  to  create  manufactories,  the  edict  secured  the 
privileges  and  aids  necessary  for  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prises. To  the  agriculturists,  land  was  ofi"ered  for  cultiva- 
tion. To  the  refugee  nobles,  offices,  honors,  dignities,  and 
in  case  of  their  purchasing  fiefs,  the  same  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives possessed  by  the  nobility  of  the  country.  In  cities, 
wherein  several  families  of  the  refugees  should  settle,  they 
were  allowed  to  appoint  judges  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
private  differences  apart  from  any  formal  process.  Should 
disputes  arise  between  the  French  and  G-ermans,  they  must 
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be  jointly  decided  by  the  ordinary  magistrate  of  the  place, 
and  the  person  freely  chosen  by  the  new  comers.  A  preacher 
was  attached  to  each  colony,  for  the  performance  of  church 
service  in  the  French  tongue,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  France.  Special  commissioners 
were  appointed  in  every  province  for  the  protection  of  the 
refugees,  who  were  instructed  to  correspond,  for  that  end, 
with  the  general  commission  at  Berlin,  having  it  in  charge 
to  report  to  the  elector. 

The  declaration  of  Frederic  William  rapidly  spread 
through  France.  The  intendants  of  the  Provinces  in  vain 
published  severe  orders  to  oblige  all  who  might  receive  co- 
pies, to  deliver  them  over  to  the  magistrates.  They  af- 
firmed, in  vain,  that  the  edict  of  Potsdam  was  a  forgery. 
No  one  was  deceived  by  this  falsehood.  The  town  of  Frank- 
fort was  speedily  filled  with  emigrants  hurrying  from  the 
provinces  of  the  east  of  France.  The  resident  of  the 
elector,  Matthew  Merian,  provided  for  all  their  necessities. 
The  princes,  whose  states  they  must  necessarily  traverse, 
especially  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  been  forewarned  of 
their  coming.  Therefore  he  caused  them  to  be  hospitably 
received  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  not  as  distressed  ex- 
iles, but  as  the  adopted  subjects  of  a  powerful  monarch. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburgh,  they  found  commission- 
ers waiting  to  receive  them,  succor  them,  and  introduce  them 
into  their  new  country.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  they  the 
means  of  discerning  that  they  had  entered  a  foreign  land. 

Those  who  had  made  their  exit  by  the  provinces  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Low  Countries,  found  at  Amsterdam  eager 
and  sincere  assistants  in  the  two  agents  of  the  Elector, 
Bomswinckel  and  Dietz,  and  thence  the  resident  Gericke 
dispatched  them  to  the  difi"erent  parts  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
which  they  wished  to  reside.  Therefore  their  arrival  in 
that  country  did  not  in  this  respect  partake  the  appearance 
of  a  flight.     They  were  expected,  welcomed  with  a  friendly 
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hand,  and  found  the  base  of  their  new  fortunes  laid  in  ad- 
vance bj  their  generous  protector.  The  refugees  natural- 
ized in  Brandenburgh  were  not,  however,  absolutely  mingled 
with  the  natives  of  the  land.  For,  apprehending  that  they 
might  subsequently  desire  to  transfer  themselves  to  England 
or  Holland,  whither  a  population  more  industrious,  more 
commercial,  and  more  advanced  in  arts  and  letters,  would 
seem  to  attract  them,  and  wishing  to  attach  them  to  a  land, 
the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  which  were  entirely 
strange  to  them,  the  elector  suffered  them  to  continue  in 
some  measure  a  separate  national  body.  They  had,  as  in 
France,  their  courts  of  justice,  consistories,  and  their  synods  ; 
in  a  word,  all  the  affairs  which  concerned  them  were  trans- 
acted as  in  France.  Thus  it  appeared  to  them,  that  they 
were  still  actually  living  among  their  friends,  so  much  to 
them  did  Brandenburgh  resemble  their  lost  country.  There- 
fore, not  only  did  these  colonies  subsist  undiminished,  but 
were  constantly  increased  by  the  successive  arrivals  of 
refugees  at  first  established  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
England.  Waldenses,  Walloons,  Orangists,  whole  families 
from  Geneva,  the  pays  de  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  Mont- 
beliard  arrived,  each  after  each,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  new  country  oliered  to  their  adoption. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  refugees  imposed  yet  new 
expenses  on  the  elector.  The  charges  of  transportation, 
the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  the  advances  to  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  laborers,  the  pensions,  which 
were  necessarily  granted  to  a  host  of  nobles  and  officers  for 
whom  employment  vras  not  to  be  found,  entailed  burdens  the 
more  onerous,  because  the  state,  consisting  of  but  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,*  deprived  of  her  industrious  pursuits,  and 
exhausted  by  a  recent  ruinous  war,  seemed  to  offer  but  fee- 
ble and  insufficient  resources.  Frederic  William  prudently 
avoided  all  recourse  to  taxation,  the  effect   of  which  would 

*  Frederic  II.     History  of  My  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  Berlin,  1*788. 
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have  exposed  the  refugees  to  the  hatred  of  his  German  sub- 
jects. He  hesitated  not  to  draw  on  his  own  privy  purse. 
"  I  will  sell,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  my  very  plate,  before  they 
shall  want  resources.'"  He  afterward  bethought  him  of  the 
plan  of  private  collections,  but  they  produced  but  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  to  supply  the  necessities  of  so  many  fugitives. 
In  the  early  times  of  their  arrival,  all  claimed  the  aid  of  the 
prince,  even  the  most  active  and  industrious.  But  the 
elector  foresaw  that  his  sacrifices  would  be  but  temporary, 
and  that  the  industry  of  the  exiles  would  ere  long  repay 
with  usury  his  slender  advances.  He  presumed,  farther, 
that  in  the  end  the  most  of  them  would  recover  a  portion 
of  the  fortunes  which  they  had  possessed  in  their  native 
country.  It  was  also  an  erroneous  idea,  that  the  first  refu- 
gees carried  abroad  only  their  misfortunes  and  their  hopes. 
Jurieu  estimates  the  average  sum,  which  each  individual 
brought  with  him  from  the  kingdom,  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
two  hundred  crowns.*  Many  of  the  commercial  families  of 
Lyons  remitted  as  much  as  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  to 
England  and  Holland,  whither  it  was  easier  for  them  to 
transfer  their  fortunes,  owing  to  their  connection  with  the 
merchants  of  those  countries.!  But  if  the  richer  persons 
preferred  to  remove  themselves  to  countries  which  off'ered 
greater  inducements,  still  of  the  number  of  those  who  fixed 
their  abode  in  Brandenburgh,  many  had  succeeded  in  saving 
a  share  of  their  fortunes.  In  the  first  years  subsequent  to 
the  revocation,  French  silver  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  that  country,  yet  still  during  the  en- 
tire eighteenth  century,  guineas  which  had  been  put  into  cir- 
culation by  the  refugees,  were  commonly  found  in  Germany, 
known  as  old  guineas.  The  elector  took  advantage  of  these 
early  resources.  Most  of  the  refugees  had  but  the  revenues 
of  their  capital  whereon  to  subsist,  and  it  was  difficult  for 

*  Jurieu,  Pastoral  Letters,  vol.  i,  p.  452.     Rotterdam,  1688. 
f  Id  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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them  to  realize  the  value  of  these.  He  came,  therefore,  to 
their  aid,  by  ordering  such  sums  as  they  chose  to  deposit,  to 
be  received  by  his  treasury,  for  which  obligations  were  given 
to  them,  bearing  interest  of  six,  seven  and  eight  per  centum, 
redeemable,  at  three  months  notice  on  the  treasurer.*  The 
establishment  of  "  the  board  of  twentieths  "  was  a  farther 
relief  to  the  refugees.  The  French  officers  expressing  their 
desire  to  leave  a  twentieth  part  of  their  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  payer,  or  as  they  expressed  it,  "  a  sou  on  the 
franc,"  for  the  aid  of  the  more  necessitous  of  their  number, 
all  who  participated  in  the  elector's  bounty  were  willing  to 
take  a  part  in  this  charity.  The  prince  approved  this  in- 
stitution, and  enriched  it  by  the  gift  of  all  the  forfeitures  and 
fines  which  his  subjects  might  legally  incur.  The  Duke  of 
Schomberg  became  a  subscriber  in  the  annual  sum  of  two 
thousand  livres,  which  was  regularly  paid  up  to  the  time  of 
his  departure  to  England.! 

Four  illustrious  refugees,  already  some  years  established 
in  Brandenburgh,  were  placed  in  charge  of  all  that  concerned 
the  domiciliation  of  their  future  companions  in  exile.  The 
Count  of  Bcauveau,  Claude  du  Bellay,  Henry  of  Brique- 
nault,  and  Walter  of  Saint  Blancard. 

The  Count  de  Beauveau,  Lord  d'Espenses,  had  been 
originally  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  his  religion,  precluding  his  promotion  in  the  army,  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  had  been 
a  resident  in  Brandenburgh  fifteen  years  before  the  revoca- 
tion. The  elector  had  received  him  graciously,  and  shortly 
after  employed  him  in  the  negotiations,  preceding  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  and  the  treaty  of  Saint  Germain.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  created  him  lieutenant-general  of  his 
armies,  colonel  of  the  body  guard,  and  master  of  the  horse. 
He  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  church  of  Berlin,  and  the 

*  Ancillon,  p.  295~29'7.     f  Id.  p.  299-812. 
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first "  receiver  of  the  poor's  pence."  It  was  be,  whom  the  elec- 
tor appointed  to  watch  over  the  settlement  of  the  original 
emigrants  of  the  Isle  de  France,  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
youth. 

Claude  du  Bellay,  Lord  of  Anche,  was  the  issue  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Anjou.  He  had  arrived  at 
Berlin  several  years  before  the  revocation.  The  elector 
named  him  bis  chamberlain,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  the  three  Margraves,  Albert  Frederic,  Charles 
Philip,  and  Christian  Louis.  At  a  later  period,  he  associat- 
ed him  with  the  Count  de  Beauveau,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  original  refugees  of  Anjou  and  Poitou. 

Henry  of  Briquemault,  Baron  of  St.  Loup,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Bethel,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  reformed  families.  The  elector  had  named  him 
lieutenant-general,  appointed  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  confided  to  him  the  government  of  Lippstadt, 
and  given  him  charge  to  preside  over  the  establishment  of  the 
original  refugees  of  Champagne,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
AVestphalia.  He  it  is,  who  organized  the  first  colonies  at 
Lippstadt,  Ham,  Soest,  and  Minden,  and  founded  the  French 
churches  of  Cleves,  Wesel,  Emmerich,  and  Buysburgh. 
AValter  de  Saint  Blancard,  ex-pastor  of  Montpellier,  was 
named  chaplain  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  the  refugees  of  Languedoc.  It  was  he  who 
presented  to  the  elector  the  French  of  high  birth.  The 
Electress  Louisa  Henrietta,  and  the  future  Queen  Sophia 
Charlotte,  caused  the  women,  driven  from  their  country,  to  be 
presented  to  them  ;  and  by  a  delicate  attention,  the  strict- 
ness of  the  court  etiquette  was  relaxed  in  their  favor,  and 
they  were  presented  in  their  black  dresses,  as  if  clothed  in 
that  voluntary  indigence,  which  they  had  preferred  before 
apostasy. 

Among  the  other  leaders  of  the  emigration,  one  of  the 
most  notable  was  David  Ancillon,  the  pastor  of  Metz.     In 
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spite  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
on  the  strict  execution  of  which  the  tranquillity  of  all  Europe 
seemed  to  depend,  the  district  of  Metz,  hitherto  regarded  as 
a  conquered  country,  was  involved  in  the  common  calamity 
which  fell  on  all  the  Protestants  in  1685.  Measures  had 
been  so  well  taken,  that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  was  en- 
registered  on  the  same  day  as  at  Paris.  It  was  carried  to 
Metz  on  October  22.  The  temple  was  closed  on  the  24th, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  demolition  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  pastors,  Ancillon,  De  Combles,  Joly,  and  Bauce- 
lin,  vainly  invoked  the  privileges.  "  What  ?  "  cried  Lou- 
vois  rudely,  "  when  they  have  but  one  step  to  take  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  are  they  not  yet  out  of  it  ?  "  On  the  news  of 
this  reply  they  set  oflf  for  Brandenburgh.  The  elector  re- 
ceived them  with  honors,  and  appointed  Ancillon  pastor  of  the 
court  church  at  Berlin.  Those  who  remained,  underwent 
a  cruel  persecution.  Paul  Chenevix,  the  president  of  the 
councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Metz,  at  that  time  above 
eighty  years  old,  of  which  he  had  sat  fifty-three  upon  the 
Fleiirs  de  lis^  courageously  resisted,  on  his  death-bed,  both 
the  entreaties  and  menaces  of  the  governor,  and  drew  his 
last  breath  refusing  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  ( 
The  inferior  court  of  judicature  commanded  that  his  body 
should  be  dragged  to  burial  on  a  hurdle.  The  indignant 
parliament,  in  vain,  issued  a  supersedeas  on  the  execution  of 
that  barbarous  decree,  which  was  authorized  by  the  rigor  of 
the  edicts.  An  order  of  the  Court  removed  the  supersedeas, 
and  the  body  of  the  old  gentleman  was  infamously  trailed 
through  the  streets.*  This  barbarous  sentence,  and  the 
dread  of  having  their  children  torn  from  them,  determined 
two  or  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  to  take 
refuge  in  Brandenburgh.  Many  of  these  settled  in  Berlin, 
whither  the  reputation  of  Ancillon  attracted  them.  Among 
them  were   conspicuous,  the  Lord  of  Baucourt,  an  ex-major 

*  Jurieu. — Pastoral  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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general,  who  was  appointed  commandant  of  Frankfort-upon- 
Oder,  and  major  general,  Le  Bacbelle,  counsellor  of  the  in- 
ferior court  at  Metz,  de  Varennes,  de  Vernicourt,  de  Mon- 
tigni,  le  Chenevix,  Le  Goulon,  and  Ferri.  A  German  writer 
does  not  rate  the  sum,  by  which  they  enriched  their  new 
country,  at  a  lesser  sum  than  two  millions  of  crowns.*  But 
beyond  this  they  brought  with  them  a  branch  of  industry, 
which  soon  proved  even  more  beneficial  to  the  natives.  To 
them  Brandenburgh  owes  her  pomoculture  and  horticulture, 
and,  up  to  this  day,  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  are  inhabited,  in 
great  part,  by  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants  from  Metz, 
who  still  apply  themselves  to  those  arts  which,  before  their 
time,  were  unknown  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

David  Ancillon  watched  over  the  settlements  of  the  re- 
fugees from  Metz,  as  did  the  Count  de  Beauveau  over  that  of 
the  refugees  from  the  Isle  of  France,  Henry  de  Briquemault 
over  those  from  Champagne,  Walter  de  Saint  Blancard  over 
those  of  Languedoc,  Claude  du  Bellay  over  those  from 
Anjou  and  Poitou,  and  the  pastor  Abbadie  over  those  of 
Beam,  It  is  not  possible  to  state  correctly  the  number 
of  all  the  French  who  arrived  in  Brandenburg.  For  the 
space  of  several  years,  they  migrated,  not  only  from  one 
colony  to  another,  but  often  from  one  country  of  refuge  to  a 
neighboring  realm.  Frequently  they  arrived  one  by  one, 
without  having  their  names  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  entry. 
In  the  list  of  colonists  which  Charles  Ancillon  was  instructed 
to  draw  up,  in  1697,  the  number  of  immigrants  amounts  only 
to  12,297;  but  in  this  statement  were  not  included  those 
who  scattered  themselves  through  the  country,  and  became 
confounded  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or  settled  in  towns 
which  possessed  no  French  churches.  Above  all,  the  sol- 
diery, who  at  that  time  composed  five  regiments,  were  not 
included.     If  to  these  be  added  the  three  thousand  French 

*  Becliman. — Historic-he  Beschreibuug  der  Churmark  Branden- 
burg, 2  vols,  in  foiio.     Berlin,  1751. 
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refugees  who,  having  at  first  planted  themselves  in  Switzer- 
land, afterwards  joined  the  colonies  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
1699,  and  about  two  thousand  refugees  from  the  principal- 
ity of  Orange,  who  arrived  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  sum  total  cannot  amount  to  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.*  These  may  be  divided  into  six  classes, 
soldiery,  gentlemen,  men  of  letters  and  artists,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  without  taking  account  of 
proletarians  wholly  devoid  of  means.  All  received  assist- 
ance in  money,  employment,  and  privileges,  and  a:ll  contri- 
buted in  a  degree  vastly  superior  to  their  numbers,  to  the 
greatness  of  their  adopted  country. 

1st.  The  soldiery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  nobility  of  France  served 
in  subaltern  stations,  under  the  orders  of  Schomberg  and 
Duquesne,  who  had  retained  their  own  commands,  raised 
for  the  army  and  navy  of  France.  Many  were  in  foreign 
services,  before  the  revocation.  The  Prince  of  Tarentum 
took  service  in  the  Dutch  army;  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille 
in  that  of  Hesse;  the  Count  de  Roye  in  that  of  Den- 
mark. Many  others  came  to  Brandenburgh,  whither  they 
were  induced  to  come  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances. Frederic  William  had  been  sent  into  Holland,  while 
very  young,  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war,  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Orange,  Frederic  Henry.  Turenne,  the 
prince's  nephew,  had  been  formed  in  the  same  school,  to 
which  the  Protestant  nobility  of  France  flocked  as  volun- 
teers, in  the  hope  of  fighting  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
Thus  were  established  relations,  between  the  elector  and  the 
French  officers,  which  determined  many  of  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  his  dominions.  To  the  Counts  of  Beauveau,  and  de 
Briquemault,  who  gave  the  first  example,  Henry  d'Hallard 
soon  was   added,  a   distinguished  officer  whom  the  elector 

*  Erman  and  Beclam,  vol.  ii.  p.  36-38. 
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named  his  private  councillor  of  war,  major-general  of  infan- 
try, and  commander  of  the  forts  on  the  Peene.  Pierre  de  la 
Cave,  whom  he  appoiuted  commander  of  Pellau,  and  major- 
general  in  his  army.  Du  Plessis  Gouret,  who  became  colo- 
nel, and  commandant  of  Magdeburgh  and  Spandan.  These 
favors  were  repaid  by  brilliant  services.  D'Hallard  defend- 
ed the  town  of  Wolgast,  in  1676,  against  the  Swedish  allies 
of  France,  who  besieged  him  with  a  formidable  park  of  artil- 
lery ;  and  two  years  after  aided  the  elector  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  Du  Plessis  Gouret  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin,  which  secured  the  ascend- 
ency of  Brandenburgh  in  the  north  of  Germany.  After  them 
came  Count  Henry  of  Montgomery,  Colonel  Dole  Belgard, 
the  Counts  de  Comminges,  de  Cadal,  de  Gressy,  and  a  great 
body  of  subaltern  officers,  who  were  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Prussian  army,  and  filled  up  the  vacancies  left  by 
the  thirty  years'  war.  The  number  of  officers  who  retir- 
ed to  Brandenburgh,  after  the  revocation,  may  be  rated  at 
six  hundred.  The  elector  incorporated  them  at  once  into 
his  army,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  augment  in  order 
to  make  room  for  them.  To  several  regiments  he  added 
new  companies ;  he  even  raised  new  regiments,  to  afford 
them  employment.  As  a  still  higher  proof  of  his  esteem, 
he  gave  them  grades,  superior  to  what  they  had  held  in 
France.  By  this  scale,  colonels  became  major-generals,  equiv- 
alent to  the  French  rank  of  mareschal  de  camp  ;  lieutenant 
colonels,  colonels;  majors,  lieutenant-colonels;  captains,  ma- 
jors :  lieutenants  obtained  companies,  and  all  subalterns 
received  similar  promotion.  The  refugee  officers  were  pre- 
ferred for  such  regiments  as  had  French  colonels,  or  German 
colonels  who  spoke  French.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  corps 
of  de  Briquemault  were  filled  up  with  French  officers,  and 
even  privates.  His  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  which  previously 
had  but  six  squadrons,  was  raised  to  ten  in  1686.  From  this 
regiment  turned  out  men,  who  were  at  a  later  day  the  glory 
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of  the  refugees,  such  as  the  Beauforts  and  Du  Buissons, 
who,  at  that  time,  served  as  subalterns,  but  in  after  days 
reached  the  dignity  of  generals.  The  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
de  Yarennes  furnished  the  elector  with  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  his  army.  Born  of  a  noble  family  of 
Champagne,  Yarennes  had  the  king  as  his  godfather,  and 
that  honor  had  procured  him  a  company  and  a  captain's  com- 
mission, while  he  was  yet  in  the  cradle.  In  1685,  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  commanded  a 
battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Maine,  most  of  the  officers  of 
which  were  Protestants.  Frederic  William  made  him  colo- 
nel, and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  sixteen  com- 
panies, on  the  footing  of  those  of  France.  All  the  officers 
of  this  corps  were  French,  and  many  of  the  privates  also. 
Most  had  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  Maine,  and  had  ac- 
companied their  leader  into  his  voluntary  exile.  From  their 
ranks,  subsequently  issued  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  given  by  the  refugees  to  Brandenburgh,  Joel  de 
Cournuaud,  originally  of  a  noble  family  in  Guienne,  who  had 
served  in  France  in  command  of  a  battalion.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam appointed  him  colonel,  his  successor  raised  him  to  be  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  fought  in  Italy,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  signalized  himself  for  his  courage 
and  ability.  It  was  also  during  the  succeeding  reign  that  a 
fourth .  regiment  was  raised,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
French  soldiers  and  officers,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Lieutenant  General  Ptouvillas  de  Yeyne. 

These  different  newly-raised  corps  were  not  sufficient  to 
give  position  to  all  the  officers,  whom  the  edict  of  Potsdam 
had  attracted  to  Brandenburgh ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  find  farther  resources  for  them.  The  officers,  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  for  active  service,  received  pensions  propor- 
tionate to  their  dignities,  and  superior  to  those  they  might 
have  claimed  in  France.  Commanders  of  regiments  obtained 
pensions  of  five  hundred   crowns  with   the  rank  of  major- 
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generals,  and  the  eldest  were  appointed  to  governments. 
Many  were  sent  to  the  colonies,  with  charge  to  reconcile 
whatever  differences  might  arise  between  the  new  comers, 
and  to  maintain  among  them  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

At  the  same  time  while  making  the  officers,  who  were  too 
old  to  enter  the  ranks  of  his  army,  serviceable  to  his  kingdom, 
the  elector  also  applied  himself  to  render  useful  the  services  of 
many  of  the  young  nobility  who  had  determined  on  the  military 
profession.  Louvois  had  created,  in  1682,  companies  of 
cadets  at  Tournay,  at  Metz,  and  still  later  at  Strasbourg, 
and  Besancon,  which  were  intended  for  the  employment  of 
young  men  of  family,  whose  fortunes  were  unequal  to  their 
rank.  The  armies  of  Louis  XIY.  had  drawn  from  these 
military  academies  a  crowd  of  able  officers,  and  owed  to 
them  that  rigid  discipline  which  rendered  them  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  and  which  was  ultimately  surpassed  only,  by 
the  armies  of  Frederic  II.  In  1685,  a  great  number  of 
these  cadets  escaped  from  the  frontier  towns,  and  scattered 
themselves  through  Holland  and  Brandenburgh.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Frederic  William  formed  whole  companies 
of  these  young  men.  Two  of  these  companies  were  sent  to 
Brandenburgh  in  Cournuaud's  regiment ;  one  to  Lippstadt, 
in  that  of  Briquemault,  and  a  fourth,  in  that  of  Varennes. 
The  rolls  of  these  cadets  contain  many  names  of  known  dis- 
tinction :  such  as  the  Fouquets,  the  Beauforts,  the  Beau- 
chardis,  the  La  Salles,  the  Duperiers,  the  De  Portals,  the 
Montforts,  the  Saint  Maurices,  and  the  Saint  Blancards. 
The  elector,  by  originating  these  companies,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  those  schools  of  cadets  which  were  afterward 
instituted  for  the  education  of  the  Prussian  nobility.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  these  schools,  and  caused  them  nearly 
to  equal  those  French  schools  which  had  served  them  for 
models. 
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Of  all  the  superior  officers  who  withdrew  from  France, 
the  most  illustrious  was  Marshal  de  Schomberg.  But  his 
residence  at  Berlin  was  of  short  duration.  The  elector  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  attach  him  by  creating  him  Governor- Grene- 
ral  of  Prussia,  minister  of  state,  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  sat  among  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  generalissimo  of  all  the, troops  of  Brandenburgh.  The 
great  interests  of  Protestantism  determined  him  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  James  II.  It 
was,  however,  by  his  advice  that  the  elector  raised  a  corps 
composed  invariably  of  gentlemen,  on  the  model  of  the  horse 
carabineers  of  the  King  of  France's  body-guard.  A  scene  of 
violence,  in  which  the  Protestant  carabineers  had  taken  a 
part,  in  the  church  at  Clarenton,  furnished  a  pretext  for 
disbanding  them ;  and  a  great  number  of  these  having 
retired  to  Berlin,  Frederic  William  composed  of  them  two 
troops  of  sixty  men  each.  They  were  called  "  Grand  Cara- 
bineers," and  the  privates  bore  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  The  elector  himself  took  the  title  of  colonel 
of  the  first  troop,  which  had  its  quarters  at  Prentzlau, 
the  capital  of  the  Marches  of  the  Ukraine,  where  there 
was  a  French  colony,  and  had  as  his  second  in  command 
the  Count  de  Dohna,  and  the  Marquis  de  Montbrun  as 
his  first  captain.  The  second  had  Marshal  de  Schomberg 
as  colonel,  and  Furstenwald  as  head-quarters.*  Frederic 
William  had,  up  to  this  time,  no  corps  of  special  service. 
After  the  revocation  however,  he  created  a  corps  of  miners,  and 
placed  in  it  several  refugee  engineers,  for  whom  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  posts  in  his  army.  Among  them  he  honored, 
by  singular  respect  and  good-will,  two  illustrious  men,  John 
Cayart,  a  pupil  of  Yauban,  whom  Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois 
had  loaded  with  public  praises,  and  whom  they  had  employed 
to   fortify  Verdun,  and   Philip  de  la  Chiesa,  a  native   of 

*  A  complete  list  of  the  Grand  Carabineers  is  to  be  found  in  Erman 
and  Redaui,  vol.  i.  p,  244-360. 
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Orano;e,  who  made  tlie  canal  of  Mulilrose  joining  the  Spree 
and  Oder,  and  thus  establishing  a  communication  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Both  the  two  subsequently 
initiated  the  subjects  of  Frederic  William  into  the  art  of 
engineering  and  fortification,  which  was  hardly  emerging 
from  its  infancy  in  Germany,  while  Vauban  in  France  had 
carried  it  to  the  highest  perfection. 

When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  renewed  his  persecutions 
against  the  Waldenses,  the  elector  received  into  his  states 
a  certain  number  of  those  unhappy  men,  of  whom  he  formed 
a  last  corps,  which  was  called  the  "  Free  Company."  This 
was  the  nursery  of  the  two  Piedmontese  companies,  which 
so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  Italy  under  Cour- 
unaud'S  command. 

The  glory  of  Duquesne  had  induced  many  of  the  "re- 
formed" to  enter  the  marine.  They  came  chiefly  from  the 
provinces  of  the  South,  in  which  the  proscribed  religion  had 
preserved  the  most  partisans.  At  first  attempts  were  made 
to  convert  them  by  persuasive  means.  A  Doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  called  Pilon,  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  _ 
at  Sorbonne,  to  bring  them  over  by  his  discourses.  But  he 
speedily  affronted  them,  and  returned  without  having  gained 
any  thing.*  Recourse  was  then  had  to  violence,  and  they 
were  commanded  de  imr  le  Roi^  in  the  king's  name,  to  be 
converted.  Those  who  refused  were  instantly  broken.  Most 
of  them  retired  to  England  and  Holland.  Some  came  direct 
to  Brandenburgh.  After  his  brilliant  victory  at  Fehrbellin, 
Frederic  William  equipped  rome  ships  of  war  to  cruise  in 
the  Baltic,  and  cut  up  the  Swedish  commerce.  The  Dutch- 
man Baule  had  superintended  the  construction  of  this  flotilla, 
which  was  of  great  service  to  the  elector  in  gaining  possession 
of  Stettin  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  ;  and  to  him  it  was  these 
refugee  officers  made  application,  and  he  employed  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  they  held  in  their  own  country. 
*  Benoit,  vol.  iv.  p.  444. 
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Frederic  William  found  the  advantage  of  his  infant  navy. 
In  1682,  he  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  built  there  the  fort  of  Gros-Friedrigsbourg.  In 
16S5,  he  occupied  the  Isle  of  Arguin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  and  created  the  African  company  to  treat  with  the 
natives,  and  trade  in  gold  dust.  In  1686,  he  formed  estab- 
lishments in  the  islands  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Eustatia, 
whither,  before  long,  great  numbers  of  the  Protestants,  trans- 
ported to  America  by  the  orders  of  Louis  XI Y.,  effected 
their  escape.  These  colonies,  founded  by  the  grand  elector, 
were  sustained  during  the  following  reign.  But  Prussia, 
constantly  engaged  in  great  continental  struggles,  had  not 
sufficient  resources  to  maintain  a  war-marine  capable  of 
making  itself  respected.  In  the  end,  she  contented  herself 
with  a  merchant  marine,  and  sold  these  distant  establish- 
ments to  the  Dutch,  in  1720. 

2d.     The  Gentlemen. 

Under  the  pretext  of  ascertaining  correctly  which  were 
the  Keformed  Churches  existing  from  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  examining  the  legitimacy  of  their  rights,  Louis 
XIV.  had  compelled  all  the  consistories  to  disseize  them- 
selves of  their  original  titles,  and  registers  of  baptism,  mar- 
riage, and  sepulture.  These  documents  were  retained,  and 
many  noble  families  were  thus  deprived  of  all  legal  means 
of  proving  their  origin.  When,  in  1685,  their  temples  were 
demolished,  the  gentlemen  lost  the  proofs  of  their  nobility, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  decoration  of  their  tombs. 
In  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  chateaux  the  soldiery  of 
Louvois  destroyed  their  family  papers.  Happily  for  them, 
the  learned  Spanheim,  minister  of  the  elector  at  Paris,  had 
contracted  relations  of  intimacy  with  the  principal  Protest- 
ant families  of  that  capital.  The  Counts  of  Beauveau,  Du 
Bellay,  de  Beville,  de  Briquemault,  Walter  de  Saint  Blan- 
card,  and  Abbadie,  who  knew  most  of  the  noble  families  of 
the  Provinces,  were  in  the  same  degree  with  him  witnesses  to 
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whom  these  gentlemen  could  apply  for  evidence  to  establish 
their  gentle  birth.  To  conclude,  the  Marquis  de  Rebenac, 
who  was  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Feuquieres,  whom  the  Eeform  had  long  counted 
among  its  defenders,  never  refused  the  refugees  whatever 
evidence  he  could  give  concerning  their  birth,  though  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  Court  at  Versailles. 

Among  these  refugee  gentry  who  would  not  take  service  in 
his  armies,  the  elector  distributed  situations  about  the  court, 
where  they  were  embodied  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  the 
title  of  counsellors  of  embassies.  The  Count  of  Beauveau  was 
employed  in  the  negotiations  antecedent  to  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  then  deputed  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequy,  with 
complaints  of  the  ravages  of  the  French  troops  in  West- 
phalia, and  sent  envoy  to  France,  yet  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  sign  the  peace  of  Saint- Glermain  in  the  name  of  the 
elector.  Du  Plessis  Gouret  was  charged  with  an  important 
mission  to  Switzerland.  Pierre  de  Falaiseau  was  sent  to 
the  Court  of  England,  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Sweden, 
which  the  elector  was  anxious  to  detach  from  the  alliance 
of  Louis  XIY.  During  the  subsequent  reign,  he  filled 
the  functions  of  ambassador  near  Copenhagen,  during  six 
years. 

Several  of  the  counsellors  of  embassies,  to  whom  in  the 
first  instance  the  omcc  had  been  granted  merely  as  an  honor- 
ary distinction,  were  employed  afterward  in  the  direction  of 
the  ecclesiastic  and  civil  affairs  of  the  colonies.  They  near- 
ly all  belonged  to  considerable  French  families.  Of  this 
number  were,  Oliver  de  Marconnay,  Lord  of  Blanzay,  a  na- 
tive of  Poitou ;  Jacques  de  Maxuel,  Lord  Deschamps,  born 
at  Pont-Audemer  :  Philippe  Choudens  de  Crema,  a  native  of 
the  Pays  de  Gex,  whom  the  elector  sent  into  Switzerland  in 
order  to  induce  the  French  refugees,  and  more  especially 
the  manufacturers,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  in  Bran- 
denburgh  ;    Louis  de  Montagnac,  ex-king's   counsel,  in   the 
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subordinate  court  of  Beziers ;  Henry  de  Mirmand,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  parliament  at  Nimes,  previous  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Tripartite  chambers  ;  the  Baron  de  Fau- 
gi^reSj  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Counts  of 
Narbonne  Pelet ;  Isaac  de  Lauc}^,  Lord  of  Grandchamp,  in 
the  Cotentin,  whom  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  appointed  her 
reader,  assigning  to  him  a  lodging  in  her  palace  of  Charlottes- 
burgh;  the  Marquis  de  Chandieu,  Lord  of  Boule  in  Beaujo- 
lais ;  Francois  de  Bonneval,  whose  family  was  allied  to  those 
of  Lesdiguieres  and  Crequy ;  Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye, 
whose  father  had  been  Grovernor  of  Tours ;  the  Baron  Phil- 
ippe de  Jaucourt,  Lord  of  Braze,  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  the  realm. 

3d.  Men  of  Letters  and  Artists. 

The  severities  which  preceded  and  succeeded  the  revo- 
cation, caused  very  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  France 
to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  transfer  their  acquirements  to 
Geneva,  to  Heidelberg,  and  to  English  and  Dutch  universi- 
ties. The  elector  invited  several  to  his  states,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  contribute  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and  polish  the 
still  rugged  manners  of  his  native  subjects.  His  ministers, 
Schweriu,  Meinders,  and  Dohna,  seconded  his  efforts ;  and, 
thanks  to  its  intercourse  v/ith  these  eminent  men,  the  Court 
of  Berlin  ere  long  attained  an  elegance  and  brilliancy,  which 
gave  it,  at  least,  some  resemblance  to  the  splendid  Court  of 
Yersailles. 

Of  men  of  letters,  the  pastors  were  the  first  whom 
the  elector  received  on  their  entrance  into  his  dominions. 
Even  before  the  revocation,  Walter  de  Saint  Blancard,  Da- 
vid Fornerod,  and  Jacques  Abbadic,  had  withdrawn  to 
Brandenburgh.  They  were  followed  by  Gabriel  Dartis,  David 
Ancillon,  president  of  the  pastors  of  Metz,  and  Francis 
de  Repey,  pastor  of  Montauban,  all  of  whom  were  attached 
to  the  French  church  at  Berlin.  The  elector  made  many 
efforts,  though  in  vain,  to  attract  to   his  court  the  two  most 
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illustrious  representatives  of  the  Protestant  cliurcli,  both  of 
whom  had  found  an  asylum  in  Holland. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  French  congregations,  after 
Berlin,  was  that  of  Magdeburgh,  founded  in  1685.  Other 
churches  were  successively  established  at  Frankfort-upon- 
Oder,  at  Halle,  Prentzlau.  Schweldt,  Spandau,  and  Koenigs- 
burgh,  and  several  pastors  were  attached  to  the  French  re- 
giments in  the  quality  of  chaplains. 

Of  all  the  ministers  of  religion  established  in  Branden- 
burgh,  Abbadie  was  he  who  exercised  the  firmest  and  most 
durable  influence.  Born  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Beam, 
he  had  studied  theology  at  Saumur,  and  at  Sedan,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  his  doctor's  degree.  It  was  the  Count 
de  Beauveau,  who  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and  attached  him 
to  the  rising  church  of  that  city.  The  elector  had  good 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  choice  of  master  of  the 
horse  ;  for  his  panegyric,  written  by  Abbadie,  ran  the  round 
of  Europe,  and  purchased  him,  even  before  his  death,  a  rep- 
utation which  conduced  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  latter 
designs.  It  was  yet  a  question  what  was  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  writer,  who  had  composed  that  oration,  when  the 
author  made  it  known,  and  assured  himself  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  celebrity  by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Truth 
-  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  published  in  the  same  year  with 
his  panegyric  of  the  grand  elector.  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  received  the  vfork  with  equal  favor.  "  It  is  long," 
wrote  Bayle,  in  his  "  News  from  the  World  of  Letters," 
"  since  a  book  has  been  written  with  greater  force  or  breadth 
of  genius."  Bussy  Babutin,  who  was  not  regarded  as  or- 
thodox, or  even  as  a  believer,  wrote  to  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
I  "  We  read  it  nowadays,  and  consider  it  the  only  book  worthy 
I  to  be  read  in  the  world."  This  judgment  delighted  Madame 
I  de  Sevigne,  who  wrote  back,  in  her  turn,  "  It  is  the  most 
f  charming  of  all  books.  This  is  the  general  opinion  ;  I  think 
that  no  man  ever  treated  as  he  does  of  religion."     The  Duke 
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of  Montausier,  conversing,  one  day,  with  tlie  Prussian  am- 
bassador, observed  to  him,  "  the  only  thing  which  I  regret 
concerning  this  book,  is,  that  tlie  author  is  at  Berlin,  not  at 
Paris." 

It  was,  in  fact,  in  Paris  that  xVbbadie  projected  the  work 
in  question,  and  commenced  its  execution.  This  may  readily 
be  discovered  from  the  elegance  and  animation  of  the  style, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  charm  of  its  composition. 

Some  years  after  his  publication  of  his  masterpiece,  Ab- 
badie  produced  his  "  Treatise  on  the  .Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ."  AYithout  meeting  the  same  success,  this  book  was 
not  deemed  unworth}^  of  its  predecessor.  It  extracted  from 
Pelisson  his  prayer  of  Pol^^euctes  for  Paulina.*  "  Lord,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  posthumous  work  on  the  Eucharist,  "  it  is 
not  without  your  aid,  that  one  does  so  strong  battle  in  your 
behalf;  deign  therefore  to  assist  him  more  and  more." 

Pelisson,  and  other  eminent  minds,  among  the  Koman- 
ists,  fell  into  error  concerning  the  true  tendencies  of  this  de- 
fender of  the  Christian  religion.  They  thought  he  had  but 
one  step  to  make  in  order  to  re-enter  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  they  would  have  offered  him  a  hand  to  aid  him  in  making 
that  step  ;  but  Abbadie,  not  without  some  touch  of  pride,/ 
let  them  feel  their  error.  Instead  of  returning  to  France, 
after  the  death  of  the  grand  elector,  he  embarked  with  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  who  had  conceived  the  liveliest  affection 
for  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  England,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.f 

Among  the  men  of  letters,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
body  of  pastors,  the  most  eminent  were  as  follows  : — Jean 
Baptiste  de  Rocoules,  a  native  of  Beziers,  who  was  appoint- 
ed historiographer  of  the  family  of  ^randenburgh,  and  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  learned  Puffendorf ;   Antoine  Tessier, 

*  Lord,  let  me  of  thy  grace  this  boon  obtain, 
Too  righteous  is  it,  not  to  swell  thy  train. 

*  See  subsequent  chapter  on  England. 
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of  Nimes,  son  of  a  receiver-general  of  Languedoc,  who  trans- 
lated into  French  the  memoirs  of  Rocoules  on  the  life  of 
Frederic  William.  Isaac  de  Larrey,  son  of  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  the  pays  de  Caux,  ex-advocate  of  Montivil- 
liers,  protected  successively  by  the  grand  elector,  the  queen 
Sophia  Charlotte,  and  the  queen  Sophia  Dorothea,  author 
of  the  "  Annals  of  Great  Britain,"  which  obtained  in  the  first 
place  general  success  in  the  literary  world  of  the  North,  but 
which  at  a  later  period  the  "  History  of  England,"  by  Ra- 
pin  Thoyras  casts  into  an  undeserved  oblivion.* 

The  French  lawyers  in  every  age  had  defended  the  lib- 
erties of  France  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Romish 
church.  In  the  sixteenth  century-,  the  chancellor,  Michael  de 
I'Hopital,  had  the  boldness  to  say  to  the  deputies  of  the  na- 
tion assembled  at  Orleans, — "  Let  us  set  aside  these  odious 
words,  titles  of  parties  and  seditions,  Lutherans,  Huguenots, 
Papists,  but  let  us  not  change  the  noble  name  of  Christians." 
The  president,  De  Thou,  long  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
persecutions  directed  against  the  Protestants.  Jacques 
Cujas  openly  took  the  part  of  Henry  lY.  against  the  leaguers, 
and,  when  pressed  to  give  his  own  opinions  on  the  matters  in 
controversy,  replied  ironically — "  Nihil  hoc  ad  edictiim 
2DrcE.toris'''' — This  hath  no  share  in  a  praetor's  edict.  "Where- 
fore the  Romish  clergy  rej)roached  these  three  men  that  they 
were  not  sincerely  Catholics.  Other  eminent  jurisconsults 
openly  embraced  the  new  doctrines.  Anne  Du  Bourg,  and 
the  unfortunate  president  Brisson  sealed  their  religious 
convictions  with  their  blood.  Charles  Du  Moulin,  Francis 
Hottman,  Lambert  Daneau,  William  Bude,  John  Coras,  chan- 
cellor of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  followed  the  same  doctrine, 
and  suifered  for  it  banii^ment  or  death.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Protestant 
Bar.     La  Bazoge,  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen, 

*  See  article  devoted  to  Laney  in  his  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture Abroad,  vol.  ii.  p.  170-180. 
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his  son  d'Heuqueville,  invested  with  the  same  office,  the 
Baron  de  k  Pierre,  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble, 
and  L'Alo  his  colleague,  Viresel,  councillor  of  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  all  remained  unwavering  in  their  faith,  and 
renounced  their  charges  and  their  country.  Muysson  and 
Beringhen,  who  had  been  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
withdrew  to  Holland.  Their  colleague,  Aymar  Le  Coq, 
fled  with  his  family  into  Brandenburgh. 

The  elector  conferred  on  several  of  these  refugees,  also, 
the  title  of  councillors  of  embassies.  He  associated  others 
to  the  court  of  commissions  at  Berlin,  which  had  charge  of 
all  affairs  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  great  part  were  constituted  judges  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  principal  towns  of  Brandenburgh.  Charles, 
son  of  David  d'Ancillon,  was  nominated  judge  and  director 
of  the  French  domiciled  in  Berlin  ;  Joseph  Aucillon,  brother 
of  the  pastor,  judge  of  the  French  in  Brandenburgh  ;  .Andre 
de  Perrode,  and  Francis  of  Colom,  ex-advocate  in  the  par- 
liament of  Dijon,  judges  at  Koenigsburgh  ;  Paul  Lugandi,  of 
Montauban.  at  Halle  ;  John  Burgeat,  of  Vitry  le  Francois, 
at  Frankfort-upon-Oder ;  d'Haute  rive  et  Roset-de-Beaumont, 
ordinary  judges  of  Languedoc,  at  Brandenburgh,  and  Papillon 
de  la  Tour,  at  Spandau.  The  judges  of  the  colonies,  several 
of  whom  were  able  jurists,  first  introduced  the  principles  of 
Roman  law,  with  which  French  legislation  is  deeply  imbued, 
into  German  practice.  Thence  came  that  tendency  to  civil 
equality,  which  showed  itself  in  Prussia  very  long  before  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  which  prepared  the  brilliant 
part  which  was  to  be  played  by  that  kingdom  in  modern 
times.  The  works  of  Ambrose  Pare,  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier,  and  the  then  recent  creation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  had  communicated  a  great 
impulse  to  medical  science  ;  and,  in  accordance,  the  elector 
received,  with  marked  distinction,  the  medical  men  and  sur- 
geons who  took  refuge  in  his  states.     Jacques    Gauthier. 
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brother  to  the  pastor  at  Berlin,  and  ex-physician  of  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  was  attached  to  the  person  of 
Frederic  AY illiam  himself.  It  was  he  who  created,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  Manrite,^^  a  benevolent  institution  for  the 
aid  of  sick  paupers,  old  men,  and  women  in  childbed,  by 
gratuitous  distribution  among  them  of  food  and  medicines. 
Alexander  Brazi,  native  of  Chatillon  sur  Loing,  was  ap- 
pointed his  colleague.  The  new  quarter,  or  ward,  called 
Dorotheestadt,  which  was  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  the 
refugees,  was  ascribed  to  a  special  physician,  Samuel  Duclos, 
of  Metz,  who  won  celebrity  by  the  invention  of  a  febrifuge, 
known  as  Duclos's  Powders.  The  other  refugees,  who  intro- 
duced in  Berlin  the  improved  practice  of  the  French  medical 
school,  were,  Pierre  Carita,  president  of  the  medical  college 
at  Metz ;  Bartholomew  Pascal,  of  Viviers  in  Yivarais ; 
Paul  Batigue,  of  Montpellier,  Daniel  de  Superville,  who  was 
afterward  nominated  professor  of  anatomy  at  Stettin,  and 
who,  still  later,  created  the  academy  of  Bareith.  It  was 
with  the  aid  of  these  eminent  men,  that  the  elector  instituted, 
in  1685,  the  "  Superior  College  of  Medicine,"  for  remedying 
the  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
science. 

Of  the  surgeons,  who  escaped  into  Brandenburgh,  the 
most  celebrated  was  Francis  Cbarpentier,  appointed  by  the 
elector  surgeon-major  of  the  hospitals  at  Berlin,  and  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-general  in  the  Prussian 
armies.  Several  were  established  as  surgeons-major  to  the 
French  regiments,  or  attached  to  the  charitable  institutions, 
which  the  French  churches  almost  immediately  began  to 
:^ound  for  the  benefit  of  their  indigent  brethren. 

Among  the  artists  were  remarked  the  painters  Abraham 
Ramondon,  Jacques  Yaillant,  and  Henry  Fromenteau,  who 
won  a  Prussian  celebrity  for  the  art  of  Le  Brun,  Lesueurs, 
Mignard,  and  Lemoine,  and  advised  the  elector  to  the  choice 
of  the  pictures  with  which  he  enriched  the  Berlin  gallery 
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Among  the  architects,  Paul  Detant  of  Beziers,  Abraham 
Qiiesney,  and  Pierre  Bossuet,  who  presided,  in  compan3^with 
the  engineers  Cayart  and  de  La  Chiese,  over  the  construc- 
tion of  the  principal  public  buildings  in  Berlin,  and  over  the 
restoration  of  many  towns  of  Brandenburg' h,  which  had  been 
little  more  than  piles  of  ruins  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

4th.  Traders  and  Manufacturers. 

Holland  and  England  offered  far  greater  inducements 
to  these  classes  than  did  Brandenburgh.  It  was  on  that 
account,  that  the  elector  redoubled  his  efforts  to  attract  to 
his  dominions  these  industrious  persons,  whom  France  re- 
jected from  her  bosom.  His  ambassador  in  Paris  facilitated 
the*  escape  of  a  great  number  of  handicraftsmen,  from  the 
northern  provinces,  procuring  them  both  money  and  guides. 
Francis  de  Gaultier  induced  many  to  emigrate  from  the 
southern  provinces.  His  brother,  Jacques  de  Gaultier,  who 
had  at  first  established  himself  in  Switzerland,  distributed, 
while  there,  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Edict  of  Potsdam, 
hoping  to  induce  the  refugees  settled  in  that  country  to  quit 
it  for  Brandenburgh.  Choudens  de  Grema  profited  by  his 
connection  with  the  Protestant  cantons  to  second  his  efforts. 
Abbadie  was  sent  off  to  Holland  with  a  similar  mission,  in 
such  haste  was  Frederic  William  to  take  advantage  of  the 
deplorable  error  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  was  especially  from  Languedoc  and  the  district  of 
Sedan  that  the  manufacturers  and  artificers  in  wool  flocked 
into  Brandenburgh.  Many  also  came  from  Normandy  and 
Picardy,  though  the  most  of  these  preferred  to  seek  a  re- 
treat in  England  or  Holland.  The  elector  colonized  these 
in  the  towns  most  favorably  situated  for  the  manufactures 
they  desired  to  establish.  To  the  more  necessitous  of  the 
artificers  he  caused  clothes,  furniture,  and  two  gros*  a  day 
for  their  subsistence ;  and  many  were  lodged  gratuitously 
in  the  buildings  constructed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  manu- 

*  A  Prussian  coin  of  small  value. 
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factures.  To  the  manufacturers  he  gave  assignments  on  the 
treasury,  and  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  art.  Every  cloth-worker  received,  in  the  town 
wherein  he  settled,  a  fulling-mill,  presses,  a  dying  vat,  and 
even  the  ready  money  necessary  to  meet  his  first  wants.* 
The  city  of  Magdeburgh,  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  which  was  admirably  situated 
on  the  Elbe,  whereby  it  had  vast  facilities  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Hamburgh  and  the  Dutch  ports,  received  a 
colony  of  refugees,  who  contributed  largely  to  its  re-popula- 
tion, and  who  soon  rendered  it  a  valuable  centre  and  market 
for  their  industry.  Three  brothers,  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Antony  du  Bosc,  formerly  from  Nimes,  Jean  Rafinesque-of 
Uzes,  and  Jean  Maffre  of  Saint- Ambroise,  established  there 
a  manufacture  of  broadcloths,  of  Rouen  serges,  fine  ratteens, 
and  druggets.  Andrew  Valentin  of  Nimes,  and  Pierre 
Claparede  of  Montpellier  also  established  woollen-factories 
in  that  town,  while  Antoine  Pellon  and  Daniel  Pernet, 
natives  of  Burgundy,  set  on  foot  an  establishment  for  the 
fabrication  of  wool  and  beaver  hats.  The  art  of  stocking- 
weaving,  so  far  advanced  in  France,  was  also  introduced  by 
six  refugees  from  Vigan,  directed  by  Peter  Jabry. 

The  colony  of  Halle  owed  its  prosperity,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  manufactures  of  Mocadoes,  coarse  hangings, 
and  Hungary  Point ;  and  to  its  facilities  for  introducing  its 
goods  to  the  Leipsic  fairs.  That  of  Brandenburgh  became 
flourishing,  after  the  arrival  of  many  Norman  workmen,  who 
made  cloths  of  Muniers,  of  Elburg,  and  of  Spain.  This  fab- 
ric was  due  entirely,  so  far  as  its  celebrity,  to  Daniel  le 
Cornu,  of  Bouen,  an  able  dyer,  who  introduced  the  art  of 
dying  scarlet,  previously  unknown  in  Prussia.  Frankfort- 
upon-Oder,  so  happily  situated  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic,  received  also  many  manufacturers  fiom  Rouen, 
who  were  the  creators  of  beautiful  woollen  fabrics,  by  the 
*  Ancillou.  p.  218. 
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aid  of  Lue  Cossart.  their  fellow-countryman,  who  had  a  dyer 
at  Gobelins. 

The  refugees  founded  but  few  manufacturing  companies 
in  Berlin.  That  capital,  which  was  beginning  to  take  the 
form  of  a  large  and  populous  city,  offered  too  many  induce- 
ments to  private  industry.  A  swarm  of  handicraftsmen, 
workers  in  woollen  stuffs,  in  hosiery,  and  in  hats,  personally 
sold  their  own  manufactures.  They  readily  found  a  market 
for  them  all ;  for,  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  sojourn, 
it  is  the  refugees  alone  who  furnished  articles  of  woollen 
fabric ;  and  as  their  goods  were  articles  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  most  general  utility,  they  reaped  a  harvest  of 
profits,  which  led  them  rapidly  to  fortune.  There  were, 
nevertheless,  established  in  Berlin,  some  fur  manufacturing- 
companies,  and  especially  one  of  considerable  means  for  the 
production  of  serges  of  Uzes,  of  Cadiz,  and  of  Crepon,  Com- 
merce largely  aided  this  establishment,  by  the  vast  outlet 
which  it  offered  to  its  productions  into  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  exportation  of  woollen  stuffs  increas- 
ed so  rapidly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  eighty-four 
woollen  manufactories  could  be  enumerated,  giving  employ- 
ment to  several  thousands  of  artisans  ;  whereby  the  elec- 
tor was  enabled  to  issue  a  proclamation,  so  early  as  the 
thirtieth  of  March,  1687,  for  the  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
ported woollens.  From  this  time  ceased  that  heavy  tribnte 
which,  from  the  want  of  domestic  manufactures,  Branden- 
burgh  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  France  and  England, 
After  Colbert's  example,  Frederic  William  published  a  sta- 
tute of  regulations  in  detail,  which  should  invariably  deter- 
mine the  quality,  measure,  and  weight  of  the  stuffs.  He 
was  not  unaware  that  the  Teutonic  Hanse  had  founded  its 
commercial  prosperity  by  a  similar  measure.  Inspectors  of 
fabrics,  posted  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  had  it  in 
charge  to  correspond  with  the  "  department  of  commerce,"  a 
new  board  attached  to  the  "  general  commission,"  at  Berlin, 
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Prince  de  Mezeri  was  nomiuated  "  inspector-general,"  with 
the  office  of  visiting  all  the  manufactures,  of  superintending 
the  execution  of  all  the  ordinances,  and  of  taking  counsel  of 
the  special  inspectors,  of  the  most  considerable  merchants, 
and  of  the  judges  and  directors  of  the  colonies.  He  was 
specially  directed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  goods,  to  re- 
ceive such  complaints  as  the  workmen  might  have  against 
their  employers,  whether  in  regard  to  personal  treatment  or 
to  wages  ;  to  give  ear  likewise  to  the  complaints  of  the  mas- 
ters against  their  men  ;  to  draw  up  exact  statements  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  each  manufacture,  and  to  report 
fully  to  the  board  of  general  commission  at  Berlin.*  Lastly, 
in  order  to  diminish  any  temporary  crisis  affecting  the  manu- 
factures, the  elector  authorized  and  supported  by  his  own 
individual  aid,  the  establishment  of  a  discount  office,  called 
"  the  Lombard  "  or  ''  Intelligence  Office."  The  Lombard 
was  intended  to  make  advances  to  the  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants, for  the  assisting  them,  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  carry 
on  their  factories  or  their  traffic,  and  to  secure  the  payments 
of  the  artisans.  A  similar  establishment  had  existed  in 
Holland  since  1550,  under  the  name  of  "  bank  von  leenin- 
gen,"  or  bank  of  loans,  and  effected  there  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence on  commerce  and  industry.  The  Lombard  of  Berlin, 
founded  on  the  same  basis  with  that  of  Amsterdam,  lent 
money  on  goods  deposited  in  pledge,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest, payable  to  government.  The  privilege  was  given  to 
a  Parisian  refugee,  Nicolas  Gauguet,  and  the  establishment 
itself  was  placed  under  the  French  inspector  of  justice,  and 
the  public  treasurer  of  the  colony.  Such  governmental  sup- 
port, added  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  undertakers,  mul- 
tiplied the  woollen  manufactories  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
elector  was  compelled  to  devise  means  to  procure  a  market 
for  them  in  his  own  states,  and  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
Fortunately  for  the  refugees,  they  found  large  consumption 
*  Ancillon,  p.  226. 
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in  Brandenburgh,  tlie  population  of  which,  adhering  to  the 
austere  habits  of  their  ancestors,  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
silken  fabrics  or  other  fashionable  modes,  which  France  was 
beginning  to  circulate  in  Germany.  In  families  of  the 
burgher  class,  woollen  was  the  only  wear,  and  the  Court  it- 
self set  an  example  of  simplicity,  no  less  wise,  than  it  was 
beneficial  to  domestic  industry.  With  regard  to  external 
relations,  the  government  applied  itself  to  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  these  stufis  into  those  German  states  which  had 
not  as  yet  begun  to  manufacture  them.  Ere  long  the  re- 
fugees found  new  outlets,  by  means  of  the  fairs  of  Leipsic, 
Naumburg,  Brunswick,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The 
elector's  protection,  added  to  the  custom  of  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy, enabled  them  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  great 
manufacturers  of  France  and  England,  who  resorted  to  the 
same  markets.  Their  reputation  for  honesty,  and  that  prac- 
tical piety  which  distinguished  the  most  of  them,  gained 
them  universal  confidence,  and  gave  them  a  credit  which  se- 
cured the  success  of  their  enterprises,  in  spite  of  the  slen- 
derness  of  the  funds  for  the  most  part  at  their  disposal.  By 
degrees,  they  acquired  fortunes  which  permitted  them  to  seek 
more  distant  markets  for  their  industry.  They  established 
relations  with  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden  ;  and  the  counting- 
houses  which  they  opened  at  Copenhagen,  Hamburgh,  and 
Dantzick,  opened  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  all 
Brandenburgh. 

After  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  next  finest  branch  of 
industry  which  the  refugees  brought  into  Brandenburgh  was 
the  fabrication  of  hats.  Before  this  time  that  country  had 
produced  but  a  very  small  number  of  coarse  hats.  The 
usage  of  them  was  very  limited,  and  those  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance  or  fashion,  were  used  to  buy  French 
hats,  regardless  of  the  expense. 

In  respect  to  this  business,  again,  the  elector  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  industrious   sti  angers,  who   thus  came  to  endow 
9* 
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his  dominions  with  a  new  branch  of  art,  to  retain  within  its 
limits  considerable  sums  formerly  expended  abroad,  and  to 
attract  from  foreign  countries  much  extraneous  wealth.  The 
principal  hat  factories  were  established  in  Madgeburgh,  by  An- 
toine  Pelou,  of  Romans  in  Dauphiny ;  in  Berlin,  by  David 
Mallet  of  Rouen,  by  Grrimaudet  of  Montelimart,  and,  above 
all,  by  William  Douilhac  of  Revel,  who  exported  the  ele- 
gant products  of  his  industry  even  to  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  art  of  tannery  was  also  brought  to  perfection  in 
Brandeuburgh  by  the  refugees,  the  noble  forests  of  that 
country  offering  rare  advantages  to  the  French  Protestants 
driven  thither  by  persecution.  They  founded  tanneries  at 
Berlin,  Magdeburgh,  Stettin,  and  Potsdam,  and  soon  so  fully 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  country,  that  the  importation  of 
leathers  from  Silesia  and  the  northern  states  was  soon  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  art  of  the  chamois-dresser,  the  tanner,  and,  still  more, 
that  of  the  glover,  was  brought  into  Brandeuburgh  by  the 
refugees.  The  use  of  leather  gloves,  instead  of  those  of  wool 
or  fur,  extended  rapidly  into  the  higher  classes  of  society : 
and  very  shortly  all  Germany,  and  even  the  states  of  the 
north,  came  to  Berlin  for  the  purchase  of  this  article  of 
luxury,  the  monopoly  of  which  had  heretofore  belonged  to 
France  alone.  Glazed  gloves,  and  those  of  Swedish  buck- 
skin, above  all,  had  an  ample  market ;  so  that,  ere  long,  sim- 
ple craftsmen  in  the  capital  realized  considerable  fortunes 
by  this  branch  of  industry.  Others  formed  manufacturing 
companies  at  Halle,  Haberstadt,  and  Magdeburgh,  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic  and  Bruns- 
wick fairs. 

Frederic  William,  who  had  himself  seen  the  noble  paper 
manufactories  of  Holland,  and  knew  how  largely  they  con- 
tributed to  the  wealth  of  that  industrious  country,  gave  a 
distinguished  reception  to  a  refugee  of  Grenoble,  Francis 
Fletireton,  who  established  the  first  paper  manufactory  in 
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Brandenburgh.  He  furnished  him  with  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  crowns  to  build  a  mill,  and  granted  him  absolute 
immunity  of  duties  on  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  his 
trade,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  collecting  them  within  his 
states. 

The  fabrication  of  linseed  oil,  and  that  of  rape,  which 
the  Flemings  call  coleseed,  that  of  black  soap,  long  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  as  well  as  that 
of  wax  and  tallow  candles,  intended  to  replace  the  clumsy 
lamps  of  the  time,  were  all  introduced  by  the  refugees.  It 
was  difficult  to  grow  the  mulberry,  or  raise  silk-worms,  in 
so  cold  a  country  as  Brandenburgh,  but  "  the  reformed  " 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  at  least,  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  silk.  They  set  on  foot  manufactures  of  silk 
goods,  velvets,  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  ribbons,  braids 
of  metal,  and  other  articles  of  fashion  which  had  previously 
beei^  all  obtained  from  Parii^.  The  fabrication  of  carpets 
and  tapestries,  owing  to  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
Court  in  their  success,  soon  became  a  business  which  gave 
large  employment  to  many  hands.  Pierre  Morcier,  a  native 
of  Aubusson,  obtained  the  patent  of  carpetmaker  to  the 
elector.  He  manufactured  tapestries  of  gold,  silver,  silk  and 
wool,  which  served  as  ornaments  to  the  palaces  of  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  and  other  royal  residences.  They  represented  the 
most  glorious  events  of  that  memorable  reign,  the  descent  on 
the  Isle  of  Rugen,  the  storm  of  Wolgast,  the  victory  of 
Fehrbelling,  and  the  conquest  of  Stralsund.  Similar  work- 
shops were  established  at  Brandenburgh,  at  Frankfort-upon- 
Oder,  and  at  Magdeburgh.  Tapestries,  the  fashion  for 
which  has  long  since  passed  away,  at  that  time  found  a  cer- 
tain market.  They  were  the  highest  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  the  chief  luxury  at  which  the  richest  families  aimed. 

The  art  of  glassmaking  was  not  brought  into  Branden- 
burgh by  the  refugees ;   but  they  contributed  largely  to  its 
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perfection.  The  great  glass-houses  which  they  erected  at 
Neustadt,  went  no  farther  at  first  than  the  production  of 
window  panes  and  bottles,  but  they  now  added  plate  glass  to 
their  fabrics,  and,  in  the  end,  the  plate  glass  of  Neustadt 
ecjualled  that  of  France  and  Venice,  and  found  large  sales  in 
Germany. 

The  working  of  iron  and  copper  mines,  previously  much 
neglected  by  government,  soon  employed  many  natives  of  the 
counties  of  Foix  and  Dauphiny.  Etienne  Cordier,  of  Mauvisin 
in  Guienne,  was  named  director  of  the  elector's  forges  and 
foundries.  The  alum  mines,  situate  near  Freyenwald,  were 
worked,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Bearnais,  Isaac  Labes. 

The  persecutions,  farthermore,  introduced  a  crowd  of  able 
metallurgists,  armorers,  burnishers,  lockmakers,  and  cutlers. 
A  refugee  from  Sedan,  Pierre  Fromery,  who  excelled  in  all 
articles  of  steel,  was  named  armorer  to  the  court  in  1687. 
Armories  were  also  created  at  Potsdam  and  Spandau.  The 
lockmakers  made  the  first  stocking-looms  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Brandenbur^h.  The  art  of  metal-foundino-was 
one  Avhich  France  had  long  and  successfully  cultivated,  and 
which  the  refugees,  of  course,  brought  into  Prussia.  A 
great  number  of  bronze  and  brass  founders,  lead,  bell,  and 
type  founders,  were  drawn,  by  the  persecution,  into  the  elec- 
tor's dominions.  The  button-makers  found  great  encourage- 
ment for  their  art.  The  French  costume  had  succeeded 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain,  throughout  Europe  ;  wherefore  it 
fell  out,  that  the  French  button-makers  found  the  articles  of 
their  business  in  such  request,  that  they  formed  a  numerous 
company  in  Berlin  ;  and  buttons  of  wool,  silk,  and  metal,  in- 
stead of  being  an  article  of  French  import,  soon  became  one 
of  Prussian  export.  The  Prussian  tinsmiths,  up  to  this  time, 
wrought  only  in  German  metal,  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  were  ignorant  of  that  shapeliness 
of  fabrics,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  trade  and  a 
purer  taste  had  already  made  well  known  in  France.     The 
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refugees   brouglit   this   art   again   to   siicli  perfection,  that 
of  it  also  thej  created  a  new  article  of  Prussian  exportation. 

Before  the  Revocation,  Sweden  found  a  vast  outlet  for 
her  coppers  in  France.  The  single  borough  of  Ville-Dieu- 
les-Poeles,  in  the  circuit  of  Contances,  contained  above  a 
thousand  boiler-makers.  The  refugees  brought  this  business 
also  to  a  prosperous  condition  in  Brandenburgh,  where  cop- 
per utensils  are  things  of  necessity  to  the  brewers,  dyers,  and 
makers  of  brandy.  The  productions  of  their  skill,  in  this 
branch  also,  became  articles  of  foreign  export,  chiefly  to 
Holland  and  Poland. 

But  for  the  refugees,  France  would  long  have  continued 
to  furnish  Germany  with  goldsmiths'  work  and  jewelry.  But 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  immigration,  Berlin  saw 
hundreds  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  formed  consider- 
able establishments,  and  gave  rise  to  a  trade,  which  went  on 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
art  of  engraving,  which  they  brought  with  them  to  that  city, 
tended  not  a  little  to  extend  the  reputation  of  their  jewelry. 
The  lapidaries'  art,  derived  from  Languedoc,  followed  the 
progress  of  the  trinket-making  and  jewelry  of  Berlin.  The 
art  of  watchmaking  was  so  little  advanced  in  Berlin,  that 
those  who  exercised  it  ranked  only  in  the  corporation  of  lock- 
smiths. The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  did  not  increase  in 
the  elector's  dominions,  or  extend  from  thence  to  neighboring 
countries,  till  after  the  immigration  of  French  artisans,  most- 
ly natives  of  Grenoble,  Geneva,  Neufchatel  and  Languedoc. 

Embroidery,  in  which  France  excelled,wasimported  to  Ber- 
lin by  four  brothers,  Jacques,  Pierre,  John  and  Antoine  Pavret, 
of  Paris,  whom  the  elector  set  to  work  at  embroidering  his 
cavalry  saddles  and  housings,  and  his  ofiicers'  uniforms.  The 
first  fabrics  of  painted  muslins,  likewise,  came  into  Branden- 
burgh with  French  artisans  from  the  great  works  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  arsenal  at  Paris,  where  linen  and  cotton  stulFs 
were  printed  in  colors.     Native   artisans  of  Picardy,   Nor- 
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mandj,  and  Champagne,  principally  from  Saint  Quentin, 
Trojes,  and  Rouen,  brought  the  art  of  gauze-weaving ;  and 
though,  in  the  first  instance,  the  austerity  of  German  habits 
set  themselves  against  so  frivolous  a  style  of  dress,  fashion 
soon  took  it  under  protection,  and  the  successors  of  Frederic 
William  favored  the  business,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ex- 
port of  capitaL 

Under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  every  thing  in 
France  had  taken  the  most  elegant  and  polished  guise.  The 
simplest  professions,  the  coarsest  manufactures,  had  almost 
been  elevated  into  arts  by  the  perfection  of  details,  and  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  work.  The  refugees,  formed  in  this  ex- 
cellent school  of  taste,  spread  it  through  all  the  German 
usages.  French  dress,  laces,  artificial  flowers,  curled  and 
powdered  periwigs  became  the  fashion,  and  the  introducers 
turned  to  their  own  account  the  large  sums  which  France 
had  theretofore  received.  The  exquisite  French  cookery  soon 
created  a  more  refined  taste  than  had  ruled  under  the  ancient 
modes.  Wheat  bread,  then  known  as  French  bread,  took 
the  place  of  rye  bread,  which  hitherto  had  alone  been  in  use 
in  Berlin.  The  best  cooks  and  pastry-cooks  of  the  town 
were  Frenchmen.  The  first  hotel  opened  in  the  Parisian 
style  was  by  an  emigrant  from  Metz.  The  breweries  were 
improved  by  exiles  from  the  Palatinate,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  driven  from  the  French  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  the  barbarities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  brandy  was  increased  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
by  refugees  from  La  Rochelle  and  the  Pays  d'Aunis. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  manufacturers  combined  produc- 
tion with  commerce ;  but  very  many  of  the  exiles  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  trade.  In  the  outset  they  sold 
only  at  retail ;  they  had  no  cash-keepers,  no  book-keepers, 
no  clerks.  It  was  the  merchant  himself,  or  sometimes  even 
his  wife  or  children,  who  filled  these  ofiices.  They  went  to 
the  most  frequented  fairs,  often  on  foot,  their  wares  on  their 
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backs.  Their  simplicity  of  manner  and  stern  economy  laid  the 
foundations  of  great  fortunes.  With  the  growth  of  their  means 
they  aspired  to  extend  the  growth  of  their  business.  Ere  long 
they  contented  themselves  no  more  with  domestic  traffic,  but 
frequented  foreign  frontiers.  These  incipient  efforts  were  faci- 
litated by  the  immigrant  Protestants,  already  settled  in 
nearly  all  the  Grerman  cities.  The  central  position  of  the 
market  of  Brandenburgh  also  greatly  favored  that  traffic. 
By  slow  degrees,  the  merchants  established  in  that  province 
rendered  themselves  the  commercial  agents  for  all  who  traf- 
ficked in  the  Northern  States.  Berlin,  Magdeburgh,  Frank- 
fort, became  commercial  places.  The  Elbe  and  Oder  were 
covered  with  ships  ;  all  the  great  roads  were  thronged  with 
carriages  importing  foreign  merchandise,  and  exporting  the 
manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  branches  of  commerce  which  prospered  most  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  those  of  woollens,  silks,  velvets, 
and  laces.  Many  Berlin  houses  became  rich  by  this  trade, 
the  chief  marts  of  which  were  Russia  and  Poland.  The 
hardware  business,  which  had  so  rapid  an  increase,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  refugees.  French  hardware  was  in  higher 
estimation  than  that  of  Birmingham  ;  and  immigrants  skilled 
in  the  business  spread  a  taste  for  it  abroad  in  Berlin,  whence 
it  extended  throughout  Germany.  Many  traders  of  the 
colony,  moreover,  directed  their  energies  to  the  novel  line  of 
merchandise.  The  grocery  business  also  received  from  them 
an  impulse  and  direction  it  had  never  known  before.  French 
wines  formed  a  portion  of  this  traffic,  which  enabled  many 
emigrants,  native  of  the  richest  vine-growing  provinces,  to 
recover  a  portion  of  the  fortunes  they  had  lost  by  flying 
their  countries.  Relations  and  devoted  friends  whom  they 
had  left  behind,  sent  them  wines  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
lands  confiscated  or  sold  at  low  rates,  and  sometimes  as  a 
means  of  conveying  to  them  the  value  of  sums  deposited 
with  them,  at  the  moment  of  their  exit  from  France.     The 
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trade  in  fashions  was  so  much  extended  that  Berlin  took  the 
name  of  the  Paris  of  Germany.  The  book  trade  also  received 
a  wonderful  impulse  when  Robert  Roger,  of  Rouen,  estab- 
lished, in  1637,  the  first  printing  office  for  French  books, 
in  the  capital  of  Brandenburgh ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Frederic  II.,  who  was  devoted  to  letters,  that  French  book- 
printing  in  Berlin  took  firmest  hold.  In  proportion  as 
national  manufactures  revived,  under  the  eager  impulse 
given  to  them  by  the  refugees,  did  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  find  new  fields.  Ere  many  years  had  passed,  Mag- 
deburgh,  Knoeigsburgh,  Stettin,  Halle,  Frankfort -upon- Oder, 
and  Prentzlau,  had  all  commercial  houses,  rivalling  those 
of  the  capital.  The  great  factories  of  Paul  Denissy,  of 
Marennes,  who  first  produced  mixed  tissues  of  wool  and 
linen,  silk  and  cotton,  which,  designated  as  "  Siameses,"  or 
cottonnades,  became  the  basis  of  a  rich  trade  to  all  Branden- 
burgh, and  largely  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  French 
colonies. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  population  of  all  parts  of  Brandenburgh.  The  city  of 
Magdeburgh,  which  had  been  sacked  to  extremity  by  Count 
Tilly,  in  1631,  was  re-peopled — thanks  to  the  refugees  from 
France,  and  those  from  the  Palatinate  who  added  themselves 
■to  the  former,  in  1689 — before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Prentzlau,  which  the  thirty  years'  war  had  left  a 
mere  pile  of  ruins,  was,  for  the  most  part,  restored  by  them. 
But  nowhere  was  the  alteration  so  complete  as  in  Berlin; 
of  five  great  wards  which  composed  that  city  in  the  reign  of 
Frederic  II.,  there  existed,  in  the  days  of  the  grand  elector, 
those  only  of  Berlin  Proper  and  Old  Cologne  ;  that  prince 
added  to  these,  those  of  Werder  and  New  Cologne,  and 
commenced  the  suburb  of  Dorotheestadt.  Many  refugees 
settled  in  these  new  wards,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Friederich- 
stadt,  in  which  they  built  the  first  houses,  and  of  which  the 
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principal  street  is  still  known  from  them  as  the  "  Kiie  Fran- 
cais."  Berlin,  Cologne,  Werder,  and  Friederichstadt  became 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  a  city,  to  which  was  reserved  a 
destiny  so  brilliant;  but  the  refugee  nobility,  who  had 
preserved  some  relics  of  their  fortunes,  settled,  of  preference, 
in  the  spacious  suburb  of  Dorotheestadt,  traversed  by  the 
Linden  Avenue,  which  became  the  principal  promenade  of 
Berlin  ; — this  was  the  "  quarter  of  nobility  "  in  the  capital 
of  Berlin.  The  whole  number  of  French  who  settled  in 
Berlin,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, did  not  fall  short  of  ten  thousand  souls,  who  were  the 
principal  engines  in  transforming  that  town,  formerly  likened 
to  a  foul  stable  or  mews,  inhabited  by  a  few  thousands  of 
cattle  dealers,  to  an  elegant  capital,  adorned  with  sumptuous 
palaces  and  convenient  mansions,  whose  population  sprang 
up  suddenly  from  seven  to  twenty-seven  thousand  inhabitants. 

5th.   Agriculturists. 

Agriculture  was  no  less  indebted  to  the  refugees  for  its 
progress,  than  commerce  and  manufactures.  Before  their 
arrival,  in  every  part  of  Brandenburgh,  the  traveller's  eye 
dwelt  sorrowfully  on  vast  extended  plains,  desert  and  tree- 
less ;  and  on  fields  lying  fallow  for  want  of  laborers  to 
cultivate  them.  The  Ukraine  marches,  the  soil  of  which  is 
for  the  most  part  better  than  that  of  the  other  provinces, 
attracted  the  greatest  number  of  French  cultivators.  They 
also  established  themselves  largely  in  the  grand  bailiwicks 
of  Lackenitz,  Grambzow  and  Chorin.  The  colony  of  Berg- 
liolz  owed  to  them  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  it 
ultimately  attained.  The  villages  of  Gros  and  Kleinziethen, 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  were  rebuilt  by 
them,  and  the  surrounding  country  brought  into  cultivation 
for  the  first  time,  since  that  melancholy  period.  The  county 
of  Ruppin,  which  had  retained  but  a  handful  of  inhabitants, 
was  rendered  once  more  productive,  by  the  labor  of  French 
agriculturists.      All  the  lands  at  the  disposition  of  the  court 
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— all  those  which  had  been  abandoned  during  a  space  of 
forty  years — and  all  which  had  belonged  to  churches  or 
convents,  were  distributed  among  the  new  comers.  The 
towns  of  Prentzlau  and  Strasburgh,  in  the  Ukraine  marches, 
and  those  of  Stendal,  Bernau,  Bourg,  Neuhaldensleben,  in 
the  neighboring  marches,  were  re-populated,  in  considerable 
part,  by  French  planters  and  market-gardeners,  the  descend- 
ants of  whom  possess,  to  this  day,  the  estates  assigned  to 
their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  refuge. 

In  conformity  with  the  promises  of  the  Edict  of  Potsdam, 
commissioners  chosen  by  the  elector  distributed  among  the 
French  agriculturists  the  lands  which  aj^peared  most  suitable 
to  their  use.  Not  only  did  they  enjoy,  in  common  with  the 
other  refugees,  immunity  from  taxation  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  were  moreover  exonerated  in  perpetuity,  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  from  all  statute  labor,  liable  to 
a  fixed  annual  redemption.  This,  in  fact,  placed  them  in  a 
vastly  higher  position  than  that  of  the  French  peasantry, 
who  were  ground  to  the  earth  by  the  combined  burdens  of 
public  dues  and  feudal  duties.  Frederic  Vv'illiam's  com- 
missioners assigned  to  the  refugees,  not  only  lands,  but 
materials  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  granges.  Each 
individual  received  about  fifty  crowns  for  the  purchase  of 
implements  of  husbandry ;  and  with  a  view  to  attach  them 
more  strongly  to  their  new  settlements,  and  remove  all  in- 
ducement to  removing  from  them,  lands  were  assigned,  not 
only  to  the  several  families,  but  to  the  colonies  corporate. 
It  was  expressly  declared  in  the  statute,  that  they  should 
descend  from  parents  to  children,  and  that,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  any  family,  their  lands  should  be  salable  only 
to  refugees,  the  descendants  of  refugees,  or  to  persons  uniting 
themselves  to  the  French  colonies. 

The  French  cultivators,  who  settled  in  Brandenburgh, 
came  principally  from  Champagne,  the  district  of  Sedan, 
Picardy,  tlie  district  of  Metz,  and  French  Flanders,  recently 
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overrun  and  conquered  by  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  for  some  years  at  least, 
by  the  successive  arrivals  of  a  multitude  of  Waldenses,  driven 
from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  returned  to  their  own  country,  in 
1690,  when  that  prince  rejoined  the  allies  in  that  year,  and 
declared  war  on  France ;  after  which  time  few  only  of  these 
families  remained  in  Brandenburgh.  Two  other  immigra- 
tions farther  augmented  the  agricultural  colonies ;  the  one 
was  the  arrival  of  about  three  thousand  refugees,  who  first 
established  in  Switzerland,  where  they  found  themselves  but 
scantily  subsisted  among  its  rugged  mountains,  withdrew 
thence  into  Brandenburgh,  in  1698;  the  other,  five  years 
later,  consisted  of  the  influx  of  about  two  thousand  Orangists, 
formerly  subjects  of  William  III,  who,  flying  before  the 
troops  of  the  Count  de  Grrignau,  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
states  of  the  elector.*  Most  of  these  attached  themselves 
to  the  establishments  set  on  foot  by  the  French  cultivators 
at  Halle,  Magdeburgh,  Neuhaldensleben,  Halberstadt  and 
Stendal,  and  participated  in  all  the  privileges  extended  to 
their  precursors. 

The  most  valuable  branch  of  agriculture  with  which  the 
refugees  enriched  Brandenburgh  was  the  culture  of  tobacco ; 
the  soil  of  the  Ukraine  marches,  and  that  of  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburgh,  being  especially  adapted  to  that  new  article, 
which  was  introduced  and  speedily  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  French  colonists. 

The  tobaccos  of  Brandenburgh  were  soon  exported  to 
Denmark,  to  Sweden,  to  Poland,  to  Silesia,  and  to  Bohemia. 
The  Hollanders  even  purchased  it  with  a  view  to  selling  it 
again  over  sea. 

A  special  service  rendered  by  the  Protestant  emigrants 
to  Brandenburgh,  was  the  bringing  to  perfection,  if  not  cre- 

*  Hering.  Additions  to  the  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Prussia  and  in  Brandenburgh.  pp.  26,  27.    Breslau,  1784,  in  German. 
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ating — whicli  in  some  sort  they  actually  did — the  art  of 
horticulture  in  that  country.  Before  "  the  refuge,"  that 
country  scarcely  produced  any  vegetables,  and  those  only  of 
the  commonest  kind.  Those  which  were  serve^l  at  the  table 
of  the  elector  himself  were  imported  from  Hamburgh  or 
from  Leipsic. 

Among  the  refugees,  more  especially  those  of  Metz,  were 
a  considerable  number  of  gardeners,  who  preferred  Berlin 
as  a  place  of  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  place 
of  settlement  of  a  numerous  colony  of  French  gentlemen, 
who  gave  encouragement  to   their   industry,  and  where  the 
residence  of  the  prince,  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  of  many 
rich  individuals,  offered  them  fair  prospect  of  success.     They 
transformed    the  vast  open  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin, 
which  were  but  uncultivated  plains,  into  flourishing  gardens  ; 
they  imported  from  France  seeds  of  the  best  species,  and  all 
the  finest  varieties  of  vine-stocks,  and  orchard  trees,  for  they 
could  not  accustom  their  stomachs  to  the  wines  of  the  coun- 
try.*    By  the  art   of  grafting,  they  converted  the  native 
wildings  into  free,  fruit-bearing  trees  of  all  qualities.     By 
the  use  of  hot-houses,  they  naturalized  in  the  country  plants 
and  fruits  heretofore  unknown  to  the  climate.      Some  even 
addressed  themselves  to  the  culture  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
while  some  rich  individuals  had  orangeries,  and  were  enabled 
to  furnish  orange-trees  for  the  court  gardens,  and  even   to 
supply  the  markets  of  Saxony  and  neighboring  provinces. 

The  refugees,  however,  more  generally  aj^plied  them- 
selves to  the  culture  of  the  kitchen  garden  than  to  that  of 
the  orchard.     Before  the  arrival,  the  food  of  the  Prussians 

*  The  grand  elector,  one  day,  entertaining  at  dinner  an  officer  of 
mark,  a  Gascon  refugee,  told  him  that  he  would  let  him  taste  some 
wine  grown  at  Potsdam.  "Monsigneur,"  replied  the  officer,  with  the 
native  vivacity  of  his  country,  "  I  should  imagine  that  all  the  thrushes 
which  ate  of  the  fruit  of  this  vine  must  have  died  of  the  colic."  Memoirs 
of  Ernam  and  Reclam,  vol,  vi.  p.  104. 
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consisted  of  little  more  than  smoked  or  salted  meats,  fish, 
and  dry  pulse  ;  to  which,  at  most,  were  added  a  few  esculent 
roots  miserably  cooked.  They  made  no  use  whatever  of 
green  peas  or  French  beans  ;  so  much  so,  that  "  bean-eaters  " 
was  a  nickname  equally  applied  to  the  French,  with  that  of 
"  frog-eaters  "  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Germans.  The 
refugees  first  introduced,  to  their  acquaintance,  asparagus 
and  artichokes,  and,  more  than  all,  salad,  the  very  name  of 
which  in  German  attests  its  French  origin.  Skilful  florists 
taught  them  from  their  single  flowers  to  produce  double  vari- 
eties to  cause  them  to  be  longitudinally,  streaked,  and  varie- 
gated with  divers  colors.  Never  had  the  good  folk  of  Ber- 
lin dreamed  of  similar  wonders.  They  even  whispered  among 
themselves,  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  on  lucky 
days,  the  gardener  Ruze  assembled  his  wife  and  children  at 
midnight  in  the  garden,  and  there,  after  taking  all  possible 
precautions  to  avoid  surprise,  performed  certain  magic  opera- 
tions, which,  by  an  instantaneous  process,  doubled  their 
blossoms,  or  streaked  and  variegated  their  petals  with  many- 
colored  hues. 

VOL.  I.  -  8 
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Queen  Sophia  Charlotte— French  College— Academy  of  the  Nobles— French  Institute 
at  Ilalle — New  Journal  of  Literati — Academy  of  Berlin — Lacroze  and  Charles  An- 
cillon — Des  Vignolles,  Chamberlaine,  Naude,  Pelloutier — Jacquelot — Beausobre — 
Lenfant—Chauvin— Treasury  of  Manufacture— Progress  of  French  Manufactures 
— Military  Refugees— Their  Services — Combat  of  Neuss — Siege  of  Bonn — Cam- 
paign against  Catinat — Battle  of  La  Marsaille — Siege  of  Namur — War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession. 

Frederic  William  it  is  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  colonies,  which  contributed  so  power- 
fully to  the  future  grandeur  of  his  country.  He  died  in 
1688,  at  the  moment  when  his  ally,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  preparing  to  disembark  in  England,  in  order  to  expel 
the  Stuarts  from  its  throne,  and  to  constitute  it  the  bulwark 
of  protestantism  in  the  north  of  Europe.  His  successor^ 
Frederic,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  contin- 
ued his  work.  Himself  the  son  of  Henrietta  of  Orange,  who 
was  descended  from  Coligny,  and  having  been  educated  by 
French  masters  in  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  refugees  at 
Old  Landsberg,  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princesses  of  his  time,  attached  him  still  more  firmly 
to  the  great  cause  which  his  father  had  so  nobly  defended. 
The  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  had  a  most  decided  taste  for 
French  literature.  Her  aunt,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  whose  pu- 
pil she  was,  had  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  Descartes.  Her 
mother,  the  Electress  Sophia,  Jtftm  reunited  at  a  later  date 
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Hanover  and  England  under*%er  single  sceptre,  was  the  pro- 
tectress and  friend  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton.*  She  herself  had 
long  sojourned  in  France,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  where 
she  formed  the  strictest  friendship  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  where  political  reasons  alone  prevented  her 
union  with  the  first  dauphin.  Become  Margravine  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  afterward  Queen  of  Prussia,  she  entered  with 
ardor  into  her  father-in-law's  projects  of  renovation.  The 
castle  of  Charlottenberg  became  the  as34um  for  all  refugees 
distinguished  by  their  birth  and  talents.  It  was  there  that 
she  loved  to  converse  with  Abbadie,  Ancillon,  Chauvin, 
Jacquelot,  Lacroze,  Lenfant,  and  more  often  with  the  great 
Beausobre,  her  chaplain.  It  was  there  that  she  disputed, 
the  smile  of  Venus  upon  her  lips,  with  the  Irishman  Toland, 
who  hoped  to  attach  her  to  the  party  of  free-thinkers,  f  So 
much  so,  that  the  refugees  scarcely  perceived,  at  Frederic 
William's  death,  that  they  had  lost  their  benefactor.  No- 
thing was  changed  in  the  dispositions  of  the  government,  with 
regard  to  them.  But  whereas  Frederic  William  had  invited 
the  greater  number  of  them,  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  extension  of  commerce  and  industry,  his  suc- 
cessor, yielding  to  the  gentler  influence  of  his  wife,  devoted 
himself  rather  to  the  development  of  their  literary  establish- 
ments, with  the  hope  of  communicating  to  all  his  nation  a 
more  elegant  culture,  by  inspiring  it  with  the  love  of  letters, 
of  science  and  art,  which  had  so  long  been  neglected  in  Bran- 
denburgh. 

Among  the  literary  establishments  founded  by  the  grand 

*  The  Electress,  Sopliia  of  Hanover,  was  the  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  and  King  of  Bohemia. 

\  It  was  Lenfant,  a  witness  of  these  arguments,  who  applied  to 
Sophia  Charlotte  this  line  of  Virgil : 

"  Olli  subrisit  vultii,  quo  cuncta  sercnat." 
V.  M.  Bartholmes,  Philosophic  History  of  the  Academy  of  Prussia, 
vol.  i.  p,  15. 
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elector  in  favor  of  the  refugees,  the  three  principal  were— at 
Berlin,  the  "  French  College  "  and  the  "  Academy  of  No- 
bles;" and  at  Halle,  the  "French  Institute,  or  Academy  of 
Chevaliers."  The  "  French  College,"  which  was  directed  by 
refugees,  but  at  the  same  time  frequented  by  both  French 
and  Germans,  educated  the  new  generation  for  civil  employ- 
ments, and  particularly  for  ecclesiastical  and  judiciary  occu- 
pations. The  "  Academy  of  Nobles,"  afterwards  raised  to 
great  splendor  by  Frederic  II.,  and  confided  by  the  great 
elector  to  his  "  dear  and  well  beloved  "  Charles  Ancillon, 
formed  the  nobility  of  Brandenburgh  and  Pomerania  for  mil- 
itary affairs  and  the  diplomatic  career.  The  refugees,  who 
directed  these  two  establishments,  took  to  themselves,  under 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  a  literary  organ,  by  creating,  in 
1696,  ''  The  New  Journal  of  Literati."  This  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  Chauvin,  the  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Bayle 
and  Basnage,  and  a  j)rofessor  of  the  French  College  of  Ber- 
lin, in  order  that  the  gazette  might  be  compiled  upon  the 
model  of  that  of  Paris.  The  French  Institute  of  Halle, 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector,  by  the  refugee 
La  Fleur,  had  contained,  from  the  time  of  its  origin,  so  large 
a  number  of  masters  and  pupils,  that  Frederic  transformed 
it  into  an  "  Electoral  University."  But  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  literary  establishments  of  Brandenburgh,  the  origin  of 
which  dates  back  to  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  was  the 
"  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of  Berlin,"  chartered  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1700,  the  first  president  for  life  of  which 
was  Leibnitz. 

The  death  of  Sophia  Charlotte,  and  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  unhappily  withdrew  from  it  the  attention  of 
the  king,  and  caused  delays,  w^hich  did  not  permit  the  aca- 
demy actually  to  commence  its  labors  until  the  year  1710. 
During  this  interval,  Leibnitz  almost  alone  composed  the 
whole  faculty.  But  from  the  year  1700,  he  instituted  a  di- 
recting committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  interests 
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of  the  company,  and  invited  to  it  the  learned  Lacroze  and 
Charles  Ancillon.  Thanks  to  their  co-operation,  the  society 
sustained  itself  in  spite  of  public  opposition,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  court.  The  "  refuge  "  was  represented  there 
not  only  by  Lacroze  and  Ancillon,  but  by  Jacques  Basnage, 
of  Rouen,  who  had  just  published  his  great  history  of  the 
Church,  the  chef  dJceuvre  of  criticism  applied  to  religious 
history  ;  by  Vignolles,  the  creator  of  biblical  chronology ;  by 
Chamberlaine,  and  still  later,  by  the  mathematician  Gabriel 
Naude  ;  by  Pelloutier,  the  historian  of  the  Celts  and  Grauls, 
predecessor  of  M.  Amedee  Thierry ;  by  Mauclerc,  who  pub- 
lished some  learned  works  on  German  literature  and  erudi- 
tion ;  by  Du  Han,  the  preceptor  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  and 
by  Formey,  one  of  the  most  universal  geniuses  of  the  age. 
The  jealousy  of  the  German  ecclesiastics  for  a  long  time  ex- 
cluded from  it  their  French  brethren.  Neither  Jacquelot, 
who  was  a  native  of  Champaign,  and  one  of  the  best  modern 
apologists  of  Christianity,  the  eloquent  defender  of  the  rights 
of  reason  against  the  scepticism  of  Bayle  and  the  dogmatism 
of  Spinoza,  nor  the  great  Beausobre,  whom  Voltaire  admired, 
and  Frederic  II.  called  the  best  pen  in  Berlin,  and  the  finest 
genius  that  persecution  had  compelled  to  fly  from  France, 
were  admitted  thereto,  Eenfant,  whom  the  theologians  of 
the  colony  called  their  Gamaliel,  the  elegant  fellow-laborer 
of  Beausobre,  the  man  around  whom  the  literary  society  of 
Berlin  rallied,  did  not  enter  it  until  1724.  The  only  French 
ecclesiastic  admitted  at  its  commencement  was  Etienne 
Chauvin,  of  Nimes,  who  at  first  took  refuge  at  Rotterdam, 
where  he  associated  himself  with  Bayle,  and  who  was  after- 
ward the  representative  of  Cartesianism  in  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  which  he  served  by  learned  researches  in  physic  and 
chemistry.*  After  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Frederic 
I.  protected  commerce  and  industry.     Notwithstanding  his 

*  M.  Bavtholmes,  Philosophical  History  of  the  Prussian  Academy, 
vol.  i,  chap.  3. 
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preoccupation  by  the  German  war,  which  broke  out  in  1689, 
and  that  still  more  ruinous  war,  which  was  kindled  by  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  neglected 
nothing  to  sustain  the  manufactures  established  by  the  re- 
fugees. Whilst  Germany  was  exhausted  of  men  and  money, 
and  Brandenburgh  felt  the  effects  of  the  calamities,  which 
struck  the  common  country,  he  not  only  maintained  them  on 
a  flourishing  footing,  but  even  created  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue, of  which  he  availed  himself  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  his  subjects.  The  mania  for  titles,  that  universal  food 
of  vanity  in  Germany,  furnished  him  the  first  means.  On 
the  29th  October,  1712,  he  promulgated  the  following  declara- 
tion :  "  That,  it  being  his  intention  to  form  a  fund  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  manufactures  in  his  states,  he  had 
resolved  to  grant  titles  and  rank  to  persons  of  merit  and  dis- 
tinction, conditioning  for  a  suitable  fixed  and  regular  income, 
in  lieu  of  giving  them  any  actual  right  to  the  droits  of  which 
they  might  have  obtained  the  patent."  At  the  same  time,  he 
informed  the  French  Commission,  to  which  he  had  addressed 
his  declaration,  for  what  uses  he  destined  the  money.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  "  manufacture  fund,"  to  which  were 
added  in  succession  divers  casual  revenues,  and  particularly 
those  accruing  from  the  "  droit  d''aubaine.''^*  New  manu- 
factures of  stuffs,  and  chiefly  of  woollen  stockings,  were  cre- 
ated at  Berlin,  at  Magdeburg,  at  Frankfort  upon  Oder,  at 
Brandenburgh,  and  in  almost  all  the  other  towns  where  the 
elector  had  formed  colonies.  They  furnished  work  to  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  and  even  to  a  crowd  of  native  workmen, 
whose  industry  had  been  stimulated  by  their  new  fellow- 
citizens.  The  government  strove  the  harder  to  make  the 
Germans  enter  into  French  manufactures,  because,  until  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  refugees  did  not  cease  to  count  upon 

*  The  ^^ droit  d'aiibalne"  is  a  most  unrighteous  French  act,  by 
which  all  aliens'  personals,  djiug  in  the  realm,  are  forfeit  to  the  king. 
— Translator's  Note. 
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tlie  re-establishment  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
In  that  case,  the  greater  number  would  have  returned  to 
France,  and  the  good  they  had  wrought  to  Brandenburgh 
would  have  been  merely  transitory. 

Frederic  William  had  raised  the  army  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  to  thirty-eight  thousand  men.  In  it  the  refugees 
held  high  rank.  Marshal  Schomberg  had  been  general-in- 
ehief  of  the  Prussian  troops.  His  eldest  son,  Count  May- 
nard  de  Schomberg,  was  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  com- 
manded the  corps  of  dragoons.  Count  Charles  de  Schom- 
berg, his  second  son,  was  major  general.  Count  de  Beau- 
veau  d'Epenses  was  lieutenant  general,  and  Briquemault 
commanded  two  regiments.  The  Hallarts,  La  Caves,  Va- 
rennes,  Du  Portails,  Dorthes,  and  the  Cournuauds  served  with 
distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army.  Entire  corps 
were  composed  of  refugees,  such  as  the  grand  carabineers,  the 
horse  grenadiers,  the  regiments  of  Briquemault  and  Va- 
rennes,  the  cadets  of  Cournuaud,  and  the  Piedmontese  com- 
panies. These  brave  soldiers,  under  the  reign  of  their  bene- 
factor, had  but  one  occasion  of  signalizing  their  courage. 
This  was  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  where  many  served  as  volun- 
teers in  the  imperial  army,  and  where  one  of  them,  the  brave 
Saint  Bonnet,  found  a  glorious  death.  The  European  war, 
which  broke  out  in  1689,  was  the  bloody  proof  which  attest- 
ed their  attachment  to  their  adopted  country.  Frederic  I. 
took  part  in  it,  as  an  ally  of  the  Emperor,  against  the  King 
of  France,  whom  he  had  offended  by  aiding  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  overthrow  James  II.  The  army  he  assembled  in 
Westphalia  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of  French  regiments. 
In  the  first  campaign,  the  refugees  destroyed  the  opinion 
which  prevailed  against  them  in  Germany,  that  they  would 
fight  but  feebly  against  their  former  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
combat  of  Neuss,  the  grand  carabineers  attacked  the  French 
troops  with  a  fury  which  proved  a  long-cherished  resentment, 
and  with  which  the  French  writers  have  often  reproached 
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them.  Seeing  them  launch  themselves  on  the  foe  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  one  of  the  Prussian  generals  exclaimed, 
"  See  those  knaves  who  will  presently  be  against  us."  Count 
Dohna,  who  heard  this  injurious  remark,  forced  the  general 
to  take  pistol  in  hand,  and  washed  out  in  his  blood  this  insult 
to  the  honor  of  the  refugees.* 

The  victory  of  Neuss  secured  Prussia  from  the  insults  of 
the  army  of  Louis  XIV.     The  brilliant  part  the  carabineers 
had  taken  in  it,  redoubled  the  impatience  the  other  refugees 
felt  to  come  to  blows  with  the  French.    At  the  siege  of  Bonn, 
one  hundred  expatriated  officers,  three  hundred  of  Gournuaud's 
cadets,  one  detachment  of  carabineers,  a  troop  of  horse  gren- 
adiers, and  the  company  of  cadets  which  Campagne  and  Bris- 
sac  led,  were  ordered  for  the  assault,  at  their   own  express 
desire,  while  the  Dutch  and  six  thousand  Imperialists  were 
destined  to  second  them  by  two  false  attacks.     At  the  signal 
o-iven  by  the  cannon,  officers  and  men  rushed  forward  with 
equal  fury.     "  The  officers,"  says  Ancillon,  "  let  it  be  seen 
that  they  would  rather  the  earth  should  flourish  over  them  in 
honorable  death  than  nourish  them  in  ignominious  ease,  see- 
ing their  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  combat."!     All  the  exterior 
works  were  carried,  and  the  next  day  the   French  garrison 
beat  the  chamade,  and  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
In  1690,  the  theatre  of  the  struggle  was  transferred  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Flanders,  where  the   Prussians,  com- 
manded by  Charles  of  Schomberg,  deprived  the  Marshal  of 
Luxembourg  of  all  advantage  from  the  bloody  victory  of 
Fleuris.     But  it  was  in  Italy,  above  all,  that  the  refugees 
signalized  their  valor.     The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor- Amedee, 
having  declared  for  the  allies,  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  him 
against  the  French,  who  threatened  to  overrun  his  States. 

*  Ancillon,  p.  204. 

f  The  jingle  of  the  words  "flourish"  and  "nourish"  is  intention- 
ally adopted,  to  represent  the  similar  terra  of  "pourrit"  and  "  nour- 
rit"  in  the  original. — Translators  Kote. 
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The  regiments  of  Cournuaud  and  Yarennes  composea  part  of 
the  troops  which  Frederic  sent  to  his  relief.  They  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the^taking  of  Carmagnole,  at  the  siege 
of  Susa,  and  in  the  numerous  combats  which  Prince  Eugene 
delivered  against  Gatinat.  A  daring  movement  in  Dauphiny 
carried  them  up  to  the  walls  of  Embrun,  which  they  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  The  regiment  of  Cournuaud  marched  in 
the  van,  conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  counted  upon  the  animosity  of 
the  refugees  against  their  ancient  persecutors.  The  soldiers 
revenged  themselves,  by  pillage  and  conflagration,  for  the 
suflferings  which  many  of  them  had  endured  in  that  province. 
Terror  spread  far  and  wide,  and  many  Protestants,  who  had 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  leave  the  kingdom,  profited  by  that 
occasion  to  achieve  their  liberty.  But  the  bloody  battle  of 
La  Marsaille  put  an  end  to  the  success  of  the  allies  in  Italy. 
The  Piedmontese  companies  and  the  French  Protestant  regi- 
ments, charged  with  the  bayonet  by  Catinat's  army,  were  en- 
tirely destroyed,  after  having  bravely  disputed  the  victory. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  con- 
strained Frederic  to  recall  his  troops,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Varennes  brought  back  to  Brandenburgh  the  remnant  of  the 
refugees  he  had  commanded  in  Italy.  Those  who  fought  in 
the  Netherlands  distinguished  themselves  no  less  in  the  six 
campaigns,  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  That  of 
1695,  above  all,  was  glorious  to  their  arms.  At  the  siege 
of  Namur,  when  almost  all  the  engineers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  appointed  to  that  arm  Bri- 
gadier Jean  de  Bodt,  who  conducted  the  attack  with  so  much 
resolution  and  skill,  that  on  the  morrow  the  besieged  capitu- 
lated. The  fort  into  which  Boufflers  had  thrown  himself 
was  not  taken  until  some  days  afterward,  and  it  is  to  La 
Cave,  who  led  two  thousand  volunteers  to.  the  assault,  that 
this  new  success  was  due.  William  the  Third  gave  striking 
testimony  to  the  valor  of  the  Prussians  and  the  refugees 
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who  fought  in  their  ranks,  in  declaring  that  the  taking  of 
Namiir  was  owing  to  them. 

In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  refugees  sus- 
tained the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  witnesses  of 
their  heroism  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  their  entire  devo- 
tion to  their  adopted  country.  In  1704,  Henry  du  Chesnoi 
commanded  the  assault  which  delivered  Landau  to  the  allies. 
In  all  the  other  occasions  of  note,  in  the  battles  of  Hoch- 
stadt,  Cassano,  and  Turin,  in  the  bloody  encounters  of 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  and  at  the  siege  of  Mons,  they 
were  seen  to  brave  death  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and 
to  signalize  themselves  as  much  as  their  companions  in  exile, 
who  fought  under  the  flag  of  William  III.  Beside  the  offi- 
cers of  every  grade  distributed  through  divers  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army,  three  regiments,  commanded  by  Varennes, 
Du  Portail,  and  Du  Trossel,  were  entirely  composed  of  refu- 
gees. The  Prince  Royal  saw  them  fight  at  Malplaquet,  and 
was  so  greatly  struck  with  their  brilliant  valor,  that,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  chose  from  among  them  the 
principal  officers,  with  whom  he  reorganized  his  army. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REFUGEES  UNDER  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  I. 

Society  of  Sojihia  Charlotte— Education  of  Frederic  the  Great — Progress  of  National 
Industry — Services  of  the  Eefugees  in  the  army,  and  in  diplomacy — Taking  of 
Stralsund. 

Frederic  L  did  not  see  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  and  glorious  part. 
He  died  in  1713,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Frederic 
William  L,  who  signed  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  quality  of  king  of  Prussia,  and 
sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengin, 

While  the  new  king,  in  his  gross  predilection  for  the  tall 
grenadiers  of  Potsdam,  brutally  dismissed  the  painters, 
sculptors,  and  other  artists  his  father  had  called  to  Berlin, 
and  gave,  as  a  successor  to  the  great  Leibnitz,  the  buffoon 
Gundling,  whom  he  imposed  upon  the  Academy  as  president ; 
the  court  of  the  queen  Sophia-Dorothea  served  as  an  asylum 
for  those  cultivated  minds  which  fled  with  disgust  from  the 
ignoble  tap-room,  where  the  king  was  wont  every  evening  to 
stupefy  himself  with  tobacco-smoke  and  intoxicating  liquor. 
It  was  around  the  mother  of  Frederic  the  second,  that  the 
remnants  of  the  elegant  society  of  Sophia  Charlotte  re- 
organized themselves  in  some  measure  ;  and  among  them, 
could  be  remarked  the  refugees  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family  ;  Madame 
de  Rocoules,  and  Du  Han,  who  were  the  preceptors  of  Fred- 
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eric  the  Great ;  and  Lacroze,  the  tutor  of  the  future  king's 
sister,  the  princess  AVilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine   of 
Bareith.     To  this  nucleus,  the  professors  and  directors  of 
the  principal  colleges  in  Berlin  attached  themselves,  Audruj, 
Barbeyrac,  Chauvin,   Mauclerc,   Naude,   Pelloutier,   Penna- 
vaire,  Speulette,  and  des  A'^ignoUes,  who  for  the   most  part 
belonged  to   the  Academy.      We  must  add  Beausobre  and 
Lenfant,  and  the  pupils  and  successors  of  Charles  Ancillon 
and  Jacquelot,  many  of  whom  were  not  only  eloquent  orators 
and  profound  thinkers,  but   also  men  of  taste,   capable  of 
continuing  the  happy  influence  the  first  refugees  had  exer- 
cised on  German  literature,  by  adding  to  the  -solidity,  to  the 
depth  of  reasoning  and   judgment,  which   characterize   the 
writers  of  that  country,  the  delicacy  and  ease  which  distinguish 
the  French  style.     The  king  himself,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  allowed  the  young  Baratier,  son   of  a  refugee 
minister,  to  be  presented  to  him,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  had  renewed  the  prodigy  of  Picus  of  Mirandola,  dis- 
puting publicly  in  Halle  upon  all  possible  questions,  and 
exciting   the  astonishment  and    admiration   of   his   judges. 
The  king,  notwithstanding  his  small  sympathy  with  letters, 
was  dazzled  for  an  instant ;  but  the  openly  irreligious  opinions 
of  the  young  Frenchman  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
lights  of  knowledge  destroyed  piety,  and  led  to  the  spirit  of 
revolt ;  he  persisted  in  his  prejudices,  unworthy  of  an  elevated 
mind,  and  literature,  abandoned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  hope 
for  better  days.     If  luxury  and  magnificence  disappeared  at 
the    court,  under  the   reign  of  this   sergeant  king,    whom 
George    II.  called  his  brother  the   corporal — at  least,  they 
were  maintained  in  the  costume  of  the  army,  in  a  manner 
useful  and  conformable   to   the  tendencies  of  a  military  go- 
vernment.    A  great  number  of  the    manufactures  founded 
by  the  refugees,  found  markets   in   the  deliveries  of  goods 
which   they   made,  on   account   of  the   soldiery.     Frederic 
William  I.  had  enacted  a  law,  that  every  thing  necessary  for 
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the  equipment  of  his  troops,  should  be  manufactured  in  the 
kingdom.  His  favorite  passion  thus  procured  for  his  subjects 
real  advantages.  The  manufactures  of  cloths,  above  all, 
found  a  sure  sale  in  the  consumption  of  the  army,  which  he 
clothed  anew  every  year  ;  this  sale  extended  even  to  foreign 
countries,  whither,  in  the  year  1733,  the  Prussian  manufac- 
tories exported  forty-four  thousand  pieces  of  cloth,  of  twenty- 
four  ells  each.  To  favor  this  branch  of  industry,  which 
Prussia  owed  entirely  to  the  "  refuge,"  the  king  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  wool,  under  severe  penalties ;  thus  com- 
pelling his  subjects  to  manufacture  it  themselves,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  employment  offered  them  by  the  craft. 
He  established  also  the  "  Lagerhaus,"  an  immense  store- 
house, where  wool  was  advanced  to  poor  manufacturers,  who 
were  to  repay  the  value  of  it  by  the  products  of  their 
industry.  In  1718,  he  prohibited  entirely  the  importation 
of  foreign  buttons,  and  ordered  all  the  merchants  of  his  States 
to  supply  themselves  at  the  great  manufactory  founded  by 
Fromery,  and  at  the  other  manufactories  of  the  country. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  add — that,  after  the  example  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  welcomely  received  refugees  of 
every  nation,  who  fled  from  religious  persecution  ;  that  he 
established  a  new  French  colony  in  the  town  of  Stettin,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm  ;  and  that 
he  increased  the  population  of  his  kingdom  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Protestants,  who  had  been  driven,  in  1738, 
from  the  bishopric  of  Saltzburg. 

But  it  was,  above  all,  to  the  military  refugees  that  this 
prince  showed  his  favor  and  esteem.  The  engineer  Jean  de 
Bodtwas  nominated  major-general,  in  1715,  and  four  years 
after,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Wesel.  Pierre  de  Mont- 
argues,  whom  he  had  seen  fight  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  as  lieutenant-colonel,  as  quartermaster-general, 
and  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  Prussian  engineers,  and  whom 
be  had  sent  to  carry  to  his  father  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
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Malplaquet,  was  charged,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht — to 
which  Germany  would  not  at  first  accede — to  second,  as 
quartermaster-general,  Count  Etienne  du  Trossel,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  imperial  army. 
Montargues  served  under  the  orders  of  that  general,  who 
directed  the  operations  of  the  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Frederic  William  sent  him  to 
compliment  Charles  XII.  upon  his  return  from  Turkey ;  and 
when,  some  years  after,  war  broke  out  between  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  he  employed  him  as  major-general  and  as  chief  of 
engineers,  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  The  kings  of  Prussia 
and  Denmark  assisted  at  this  celebrated  siege,  and  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  valor  and  skill  of  this  distinguished  officer. 
Montargues  contributed  powerfully  to  the  capture  of  this 
strong  place,  which  Swedish  valor  and  obstinacy  defended  until 
the  last  extremity.  After  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  he  render- 
ed a  last  service  to  Frederic  William,  in  drawing  the  plan  of 
the  principal  fortresses  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  raising  new  works 
of  defence  to  retard  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Two  other 
refugees,  the  Baron  de  Gorgier  and  the  Baron  de  Chambrier, 
were  employed  in  Prussian  diplomacy  ;  the  first,  as  resident 
minister  at  London,  in  1738  and  1739  ;  the  second,  as  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  latter  conducted, 
in  1739,  the  difficult  negotiations  opened  with  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  on  the  subject  of  Julien  and  Berg ;  and  at  a  later 
period  was  honored  with  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
Frederic  the  Great. 
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Frederic  William  died  in  1740,  leaving  to  his  successor' 
a  revenue,  free  from  all  debts,  of  eight  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  savings,  and  a  perfectly  disciplined  army, 
which  he  had  raised  to  eighty-five  battalions,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  squadrons.  The  prince,  who  received  this 
inheritance,  and  who  was  one  day  to  elevate  Prussia  to  the 
rank  of  a  power  of  the  first  order,  was  almost  a  Frenchman. 
Educated  in  the  first  place  by  Madame  de  Hocoules,  then 
by  a  pupil  of  Lacroze  and  Naude,  Captain  Du  Han,*  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of 
Stralsund,  Frederic  II.  had  imbibed  from  the  instruction  of 
his  masters,  a  marked  predilection  for  France,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  an  unjust  antipathy  to  his  native  language  and  liter- 
ature. Scarcely  was  he  liberated  from  the  prison  of  Custrin, 
when  he  came  to  Rheinsberg,  where  he  studied  the  military 
memoirs  of  Feuquieres,  and  where  he  surrounded  himself  with 

*  Du  Han  was  born  in  1685,  at  Jandun,  in  Chami:>agne. 
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a  society  entirely  French,  composed  of  Du  Han,  Mauper- 
tuis  and  Chazot,  at  the  same  time  entering  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  chief  French  writers,  with  Rollin,  Fontenelle, 
Henault,  and,  above  all,  with  Voltaire,  the  great  interpreter 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  idol  of  the  age. 

When  he   became   king,  he  recalled   to  Berlin  Du  Han, 
who  had  partaken  his  disgrace,  and  whose  mind,  at  once  criti- 
cal and  caustic,  \|ras  agreeable  to  his  own  skeptical  and  mock- 
ing disposition.     He  rewarded  him  by  a  professor's  chair  in 
the  Academy,  and  a  place  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
Le  Normand  Chazot  received  an  employment  conformable  to 
his  military  knowledge.     The  Baron  de  Chambrier  was  con- 
firmed   in    the    duties   of   ambassador    at    Versailles.      The 
learned  Jordan  was  appointed  privy  councillor,  and  charged 
with  the   reorganization   of  the   Academy,  which  had    been 
run  down  by  Frederic  William  I.     From  the  j&rst  year,  the 
wishes  of  the  new  king  were  so  well  accomplished  in  that  re- 
spect, that  he   was  enabled  to  write  to  Voltaire  ;   "I   have 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  new  Academy.     I  have  made  the 
acquisition  of  Wolf,  Maupertuis,  and  Algarotti.     I  am  ex- 
pecting the  reply  of  Vaucauson,  S.  Gravesende,  and   Euier. 
I  have  established  a  new  college  for  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures.    I  am  engaging  painters  and  sculptors."    The  refugee 
Formey  seconded  the  efforts  of  Jordan  ;  and  during  the  space 
of  fifty  years  was  the  main  support  of  the  Academy.       Born 
at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1711,  of  a  family  originally  of  Vitry  in 
Champagne,  he  had  studied  in  the  French  college,  under  La- 
croze  and  Achard,  and  afterward  under  Beausobre,  Lenfant 
and   Pelloutier.      Appointed  French  pastor  successively  at 
Brandenburgh,  and  at  Berlin,  he  became  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  French  college,  in  1737,  and  two  years  after- 
ward succeeded  Lacroze  in  the  chair  of  philosophy.     Immedi- 
ately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Frederic  II.  proposed 
to  him  to  edit  a  political  and  literary  journal,  for  which   he 
himself  furnished  articles,  until  the  opening  of  the  Silesian  war. 
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From  that  time  downward,  he  ceased  not  to  take  part  in  the 
editorship  of  most  of  the  literary  gazettes  of  the  time,  the 
"  Germanic  Library,"  the  "  Critical  Library,"  the  "  Impar- 
tial Library,"  the  "  Bee  of  Parnassus,"  and  the  "  Annals  of 
Typography."  After  the  revival  of  the  Academy,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  class  of  philosophy.  In  1745,  he 
was  appointed  historiographer,  and  three  years  afterward, 
sole  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy.  His  literary 
occupations  did  not  hinder  him  from  filliug  different  stations 
in  the  French  colony,  to  which  he  rendered  signal  services, 
as  counsellor  of  the  supreme  directory,  until  his  death,  in 
1797.* 

Formey  was  one  of  those  who  most  contributed  to  the 
substitution  of  the  French  for  the  Latin  language  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin.  "  French  has  been  substituted  for  Latin," 
said  he,  "  in  order  to  give  its  record  of  transactions  a  more 
extensive  circulation  ;  for  the  limits  of  the  Latin  country 
are  becoming  visibly  contracted,  whilst  the  French  language 
is  to-day  in  almost  the  same  position  in  which  was  the  Greek 
tongue  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  learned  every  where  ; 
books  written  in  French  are  sought  with  avidity ;  all  the 
best  works  that  Germany  or  England  produce  are  translated 
into  this  language ;  it  appears,  in  a  word,  to  be  the  only 
tongue  which  gives  to  things  that  neatness  and  turn  which 
captivates  the  attention  and  pleases  the  taste."  Already^ 
anticipating  Formey,  Leibnitz  had  employed  the  French 
language  in  his  "  Theodicea,"  and  his  "  New  Essays  upon  the 
Human  Understandiog,"  which  were  destined  to  refute  the 
skepticism  of  Bayle,  and  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  the 
true  author  of  the  change  was  the  king  himself,  whose  will 
often  took  the  place  of  law.  "  He  wished,"  says  Maupertuis, 
"  that  a  language  spokeii  with  so  much  elegance  by  himself, 
should  be  the  language  of  his  Academy."!      Frederic  11. 

*  See  M.  Bartholmes,  ou  Formey,  vol.  i.,  p.  361— 3G3. 
f  M.  Bartholmes,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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was,  moreover,  undoubtedly  desirous  to  open  a  large  north- 
ward route  for  the  entrance  of  French  ideas.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  to  propagate  far  and  wide,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  tongue,  the  literary  labors  of  the  acade- 
micians of  Berlin,  and  to  associate  them  with  the  European 
glory,  which  French  literature  had  achieved. 

Nevertheless,  neither  Formey  nor  Frederic  II.  would 
have  attained  their  object  of  thus  bringing  the  French  lan- 
guage into  common  use,  if  it  had  been  an  entirely  foreign 
language.  But  since  the  reign  of  the  grand  elector,  it  had 
been  spoken  at  Berlin,  Magdeburgh,  Halle,  and  more  gener- 
ally still  in  the  little  towns,  where  the  refugees  lived  in  a 
more  isolated  manner,  than  in  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion. We  know  the  singular  impression  which  was  made 
upon  the  French  officers  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of 
Rosbach,  not  only  by  the  multitude  of  their  former  fellow- 
citizens,  originally  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  also 
by  the  almost  universal  use  of  their  language,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  even  in  those  inhabited  by 
the  natives  themselves.  They  encountered,  every  where, 
the  numerous  descendants  of  the  refugees,  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  literature  and  the  arts,  giving  an  example  of  the 
gravest  morals,  and  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  was  already  beginning  to  give  itself  over  to  the  in- 
credulous spirit  of  the  age,  an  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  their  ancestors. 

A  great  number  of  illustrious  writers,  who  had  sprung 
from  the  "  refuge,"  contributed,  under  this  memorable  reign, 
to  sustain  the  lustre  of  French  literature,  and  to  propagate 
the  language  which  the  king  preferred.  Nicholas  de  Begue- 
lin,  at  first  secretary  of  legation  at  Dresden,  and  afterward 
preceptor  of  the  prince  royal,  nephew  of  Frederic  II.,  was 
received  into  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  and 
there  read  a  series  of  dissertations  on  physic,  mathematics, 
and  metaphysics,  which  d'Alembert  regarded  as  inimitable 
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chef s-cVcBUV res*  Born  at  Neufchatel,  Begiielin  did  not, 
properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  Berlin  colony,  but  he  be- 
came connected  with  it,  through  his  writings,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  he  exercised.  Antoine  Achard,  born  at  Geneva, 
of  a  family  originally  from  Dauphiny,  supplied  the  place  of 
David  Ancillon,  as  pastor;  and  Isaac  Beausobre,  as  member 
of  the  consistory  of  the  colony.  He  passed,  toward  the  year 
1740,  for  the  most  distinguished  French  preacher  in  Ger- 
many. Frederic  II.  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and 
caused  him  to  be  received  into  the  academy.  The  declared 
adversary  of  the  pantheism  of  Spinosa,  Achard  opposed  to 
the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Amsterdam  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel, of  Descartes,  and  of  common  sense,  f  Des  Jariges,  the 
lawyer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1705,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Poitou,  arrived,  under  Frederic  II.,  at  the  dignity  of  high 
chancellor.  A  member  of  the  academy,  as  was  Achard,  he 
was,  like  him,  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  doctrines  of 
Spinosa,  to  the  refutation  of  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
life.  I  Charles  and  Louis  Beausobre,  sons  of  the  great 
Beausobre,  were  successively  admitted  to  the  Academy,  which 
seemed  willing,  by  this  means,  to  repair  the  wrong  they  had 
done  in  not  having  elected  their  illustrious  father.  The 
first  made  himself  remarked,  by  his  writings  on  the  Cardinal 
Albert,  of  Brandenburg ;  the  second  carried  on  learned  re- 
searches into  certain  phenomena  of  the  soul,  such  as  enthu- 
siasm, presentiments,  dreams,  and  madness;*^  this  last  had 
for  his  successor,  Benjamin  d'Anieres,  the  issue  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Brescia,  but  himself  born  at  Berlin,  in  1736,  tind 
educated  at  the  French  College  of  that  city.  His  discourse 
upon  legislation,  which  was  received  with  favor  by  Frederic 
II.,  and  applauded  in  France,  and  yet  more  in  England, 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy.  Henri  Le  Catt,  the 
king's  private  secretary,  followed  him  in  all  his  campaigns, 

*  M.  Bartholmes,  vol,  ii.  p.  2.  X  ^^-  ^^^'  "•  P-  l^^- 

t  M.  Bartholmes,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  §  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  12*7—129. 
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and  long  remained  intrusted  with  his  academical  and  literary 
correspondence.  The  learned  and  profound  Lambert,  whom 
his  cotemporaries  j^laced  by  the  side  of  Leibnitz,  was  the 
grandson  of  a  refugee.  He  was  born  at  Mulhausen,  in  1728, 
and  died  in  1777;  he  belonged  to  France  by  birth,  to  Ger- 
many by  the  devotion  of  his  life,  and  to  the  whole  world  of 
intellectual  activity  by  his  vast  scientific  researches.*  It 
is  he  who  drew  up  the  statutes  and  directed  the  labors  of 
the  Academy  of  Munich,  founded  in  1720,  by  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Berlin.  Foolishly  ac- 
cused of  Atheism,  he  quitted  Bavaria,  in  1764,  and  came  to 
Berlin,  where  the  most  celebrated  academicians  hastened  to 
beg  the  king  to  give  him  a  place  in  their  society.  He  was  a 
member  of  it  for  twelve  years.  Ploucquet,  professor  at 
Tubinguen,  the  most  illustrious  of  Lambert's  pupils,  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  French  colony,  f  Andre  Pierre  Leguay, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Premontval,  was  born  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  1716;  he  sought  an  asylum  at 
Geneva,  in  1743,  embraced  Protestantism,  and,  after  having 
travelled  some  years  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
came  to  Berlin  in  1752,  and  was  received  into  the  Academy. 
He  criticised,  with  equal  severity,  the  then  popular  philo- 
sophy of  Wolf,  and  the  style  of  the  refugees,  and  thus  ac- 
quired the  double  renown  of  being  considered  an  indepen- 
dent thinker,  and  an  incorruptible  purist. t  Villaume  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  Boyal  Society  of  Metz,  for  his 
fine  work,  which  replied  to  this  question,  "  What  are  the 
means  necessary  for  animating  and  extending  patriotism  in 
the  third  estate,  reconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  French  legis- 
lation ?  "  He  afterward  published  many  works  upon  educa- 
tion and  philosophy,  and  honored  by  his  character,  as  much 
as  by  his  writings,  that  sect  of  the  refugees  to  which  he  was 
proud  to  belong.     Bitaube,  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  1732,  of 

*  M.  BartliohBcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  X  ^^^-  ^^b  ii.  p.  194. 

f  M.  Bartholmes,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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a  family  originally  from  Castel- Jaloux,  drew  upon  himself 
the  attention  of  Frederic  II.,  by  his  free  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  which  was  published  at  Berlin,  in  1762.  The  liter- 
ary king  nominated  him  a  member  of  his  Academy,  and  by 
a  special  favor,  permitted  him  to  pass  many  years  in  Paris, 
there  to  perfect  his  work.  His  complete  translation  of  the 
Iliad  appeared  there,  in  1764,  and  he  added  to  it,  in  1785, 
that  of  the  Odyssey.  "When  the  Revolution  of  1 789  restored 
their  rights  to  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  Bitaube 
gladly  returned  to  his  allegiance,  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  but 
his  relations  with  Brissot  and  Roland  soon  rendered  him 
suspected  by  the  terrorists.  Cast  into  prison  in  1793,  he 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 
Named  a  member  of  the  third  class  of  the  Institute,  he  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  distinctions  from  Napoleon,  and 
prolonged  his  career  in  Paris  until  the  year  1808,  in  the 
midst  of  a  happy  ease  conquered  by  his  labors.* 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  skepticism,  Frederic  II.  felt  the 
same  sympathy  for  the  refugees  as  had  his  predecessors. 
In  his  old  age,  he  said  he  esteemed  himself  happy  to  have 
lived  long  enough  to  celebrate  with  them  the  jubilee  of  the 
revoc_ation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1785.  Perhaps,  in 
giving  their  language  the  precedence  in  his  regenerated 
Academy,  he  wished  to  offer  them  new  facilities  for  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  that  society,  which  owed  to  them,  so  to 
speak,  its  origin  and  just  successes.  Perhaps,  also,  he  hoped 
thus  to  join  the  religious  to  the  skeptical  colony,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  to  the  philosophical  "  Refuge,"  in  which  shone  turn 
by  turn  Maupertuis,  d'Argens,  d'Alembert,  La  Mettrie,  and 
Voltaire.  If  Frederic  II.  conceived  such  a  hope,  he  was 
obliged  soon  to  renounce  it.  The  Protestants  never  ming- 
led with  the  free-thinking  refugees. 

When  the  seven  years'  war  threatened  the  very  existence 
*  Baitliolomes,  vol.  ii.  p.  2*75. 
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of  Prussia,  the  Protestants  armed  at  Frederic's  call,  and 
took  a  glorious  part  in  the  national  defence.  Louis  Le 
Chenevix  de  Beville  served  as  lieutenant  general  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  received  afterward,  for  reward,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Neufchatel.  In  the  campaign  of  1760,  Porcade 
was  employed  to  check  the  Russians,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Pomerania.  At  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  Le  Fevre  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  engineer  in  chief  In  the  melancholy,  but 
honorable,  defeat  of  Landshut,  in  17G0,  a  nobleman  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Normandy,  general  the 
Baron  de  la  Mothe-Fouque,  held  his  ground  with  8000  Prus- 
sians against  General  Laudon,  who  had  under  his  orders 
28,000  Austrians.  He  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  hollow 
square,  and  after  having  expended  all  his  powder,  continued 
to  fight  with  cold  steel.  He  repulsed  during  eight  hours  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  yielded  at  length 
to  numbers  alone,  enhancing,  even  by  this  disaster,  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  reputation.  "  This  splendid  action,"  said 
Frederic  II.,  "  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Leonidas 
and  the  Greeks  who  defended  Thermopyl(«,  and  who  met 
with  a  lot  nearly  similar  to  his  own."* 

There  -were  no  less  than  nine  generals  of  French  extrac- 
tion, who  contributed  at  that  time  to  defend  Prussia  against 
Austria,  France,  and  Russia.  The  most  distinguished  of 
them  were  La  Mothe-Fouque,  Haut-Charmoy,  de  Bonin,  Du- 
moulin,  and  Forcade.  Their  respected  names  are  inscribed 
upon  the  statue  recently  erected  in  the  castle  square  of  Ber- 
lin, in  honor  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  era.  On  emerg- 
ing from  that  unequal  and  murderous  struggle,  Prussia  re- 
sembled, according  to  the  expression  of  its  king,  a  man 
pierced  with  wounds,  enfeebled  by  loss  of  blood,  and  about 
to  sink  under  the  weiglit  of  his  sufi"erings.     But  she  had 

*  Frederic  II.,  Memoirs  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  Ber- 
lin, 1788. — Compare  tlie  biography  of  La  Mothe-Fouque,  written  by 
his  grandson,  Berlin,  182-i,  in  -8. 
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stood  her  ground  against  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  which 
were  leagued  together  for  her  destruction,  and  thenceforth 
was  ranked  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  After  the 
peace  of  Hubertsburgh,  which  secured  external  tranquillity, 
Frederic  II.  could  turn  his  attention  toward  the  interior. 
The  woollen  manufactories  founded  by  the  refugees,  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  hands.  He  caused  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  them  to  be  invited  from  foreign  countries  to  form 
two  hundred  and  eighty  new  villages  of  two  hundred  families 
each.  All  the  towns  of  Prussia  saw  new  manufactures 
springing  up.  Those  of  velvets,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  found 
their  place  at  Berlin ;  those  of  light  velvets  and  plain  silks 
at  Potsdam.  Francfort  upon  Oder  manufactured  Eussian 
leather;  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and  Potsdam,  stockings  and 
handkerchiefs  of  silk.*  Goldsmiths'  and  jewellers'  work,  and 
the  arts  which  are  joined  with  them,  were  advanced  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Frederic  II.  ordered  every  year  a  cer- 
tain number  of  gold  snuff-boxes,  enriched  with  brilliants  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  which  required  the  joint  aid  of  the 
jeweller's,  trinket-maker's,  engraver's,  and  painter's  art,  and 
for  each  of  these  he  regularly  paid  from  six  to  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns.  Not  content  with  ordering  the  making  of  these 
works,  he  caused  the  workmen  he  employed,  and  who  almost 
all  belonged  to  the  French  colony,  to  come  to  Potsdam  ; 
talked  with  them  of  their  art,  and  either  furnished  them  with 
designs  himself,  or  corrected  theirs  with  all  the  taste  of  an 
artist.  The  trinkets  of  Berlin  soon  became  almost  as  much 
sought  after  as  those  of  Paris.  The  courts  of  Eussia,  Po- 
land, and  Saxony,  in  which  the  taste  for  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence had  made  immense  progress,  encouraged  it  by  their 
orders,  and  became  the  great  markets  for  the  Berlin  artists. 
The  most  renowned  for  their  skill  were  Daniel  Baudesson, 
who  acquired  a  true  superiority,  the  brothers  Jordan,  who 

*  Frederic  IL,  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  vol.  i.  p.  16—17, 
Berlin,  1788. 
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enriched  themselves  by  their  trade  in  brilliants,  and  Fran- 
cois Reclam,  who  by  the  rare  perfection  of  his  works  merited 
the  praises  of  Frederic  II.*  The  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees  were  also  encouraged,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  refugees  had  estab- 
lished manufactures  of  silks.  The  persons  attached  to  the 
churches  gave  the  example  to  the  cultivators,  and  taught 
them  how  to  breed  the  precious  insect.  In  places  where 
wood  could  be  found  in  abundance,  and  where  the  distance 
from  the  rivers  did  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  to  advantage, 
foundries  were  established,  which  furnished  the  fortresses 
and  army  with  iron  cannon,  shot,  and  shells.  The  vast 
marshes,  which  extended  along  the  Oder  from  Swinemunde 
to  Custrin,  were  drained  and  cultivated,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  and  1200  families  found  there  an  easy  subsistence.  In 
a  word,  industry  and  agriculture  were  encouraged,  and  Prus- 
sia doubled  at  once  its  population  and  its  power. f 

*  Erman  and  Reclam,  vol.  v.  p.  281—286. 

f  Frederic  II.,  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  vol.  i.  p.  16 — 81, 
Berlin,  1788. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  DESCEND AXTS  OF  THE  EEFUGEES  DUEIXG  THE  LAST  SIXTY  YEAES. 

Tlie  Academy  of  Berlin — Louis  Ancillon — Castillon  the  Younger — Erman — Burja — 
Chamisso — Dubois  Ecymond — Ileniy — Frederic  Ancillon — Savigny — Historical 
School— Constitution  of  1S47— La  Mothe-Fouque— Michelet— Adolphe  Erman— 
Theremin— Gaillard — Painters — Eefngees,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
Diplomacy  or  State  Administration — Lombard — Eefugecs,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Military  Matters,  or  in  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

In  the  interval  of  sixty  yecirs,  wliicli  lias  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  our  own  days,  avast  num- 
ber of  remarkable  men,  the  issue  of  "  the  Refuge,"  have  con- 
tributed to  maintain  Prussia  in  that  lofty  station,  to  which 
the  genius  of  the  prince  had  elevated  her.  The  Academy 
of  Berlin  continued  to  recruit  the  most  eminent  of  her  mem- 
bers from  their  number.  So  early  as  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Frederic  William  II.,  three  Frenchmen,  Louis 
Ancillon,  Castillon  the  younger,  and  Erman,  were  admitted 
into  that  celebrated  society.  Louis  Ancillon,  great  nephew 
of  Charles  Ancillon,  an  intimate  friend  of  Liebnitz,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1740. 
He  was  at  that  period  the  latest  offshoot  of  that  illustrious 
family,  which  had  so  long  ago  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
Grand  Elector,  dignified,  ever  since  that  date,  by  the  venera- 
tion of  the  public,  and  which,  during  a  space  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  has  never  ceased  to  shine  resplendent  in  the 
magistracy,  the  hierarchy,  or  the  letters  of  the  land.  Al- 
ready designated  as  the  object  of  their  selection,  by  the  three 
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crowns  granted  him  at  Rome,  Dijon,  and  Berlin,  Louis  An- 
cillon  was  elected  shortly  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  whose 
funeral  eulogy  he  delivered  in  the  temple  of  Potsdam, 
wherein  repose  that  great  man's  ashes.*  For  six-and-twenty 
years  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  classes  of 
philosophy,  a  metaphysician  of  the  highest  order,  a  lofty, 
clear-sighted,  and  sagacious  thinker.  Frederic  de  Castillon, 
born  at  Berne  in  the  year  1747,  but  long  associated  with  the 
colony  of  Berlin,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1800, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  remarkable  works  on  logic, 
psj^chology,  and  ideology.  Erman,  his  friend  and  contempo- 
rary, is  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  establishment  of  the 
refugees  in  Brandenburgh.  To  these  three  academicians, 
chosen  from  amono;  the  descendants  of  the  refuo'ees,  were  suc- 
cessively  added  new  men  of  celebrity,  whether  in  science  or 
in  letters,  many  of  whom  are  yet  living. 

Abel  Burja,  born  in  Berlin  in  1792,  belonged  to  the  col- 
ony. He  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  a  geographer,  and 
a  geometrician.  His  mathematical  works  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  x\cademy  in  1789.  Adalbert  Chamisso,  born  in 
1781,  in  the  Chateau  de  Beaucourt,  in  Cl«impagne,  who  emi- 
grated to  Berlin  during  the  French  Revolution,  attached 
himself  wholly  to  the  colony,  and  displayed  a  singular  ap- 
preciation of  German  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  published 
in  1813  the  singular  work  entitled  Feter  ^cklemil,  or  the 
man  who  sells  his  shadow.  That  tale,  composed  in  German, 
was  immediately  translated  into  French,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  stj^e  of  composition,  which 
the  Germans  termed  the  fantastic.  The  celebrated  Hoffman, 
who  excelled  in  this  odd  style  of  modern  literature,  admitted 
himself  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Chamisso.  Devoting  him- 
self thereafter  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  exact 
sciences,  Chamisso  accompanied  Otho  von  Rotzebue  in  this 

*  Vide — The  judgment  of  M.  de  Miguet,  in  his  fine  notice  of  Fred- 
eric An  cill  on;  Pari?.  3  847. 
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voyage  round  the  world,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chancellor  Ptomanzov.  Taking  his  departure  from  Kron- 
stadt  in  1815,  he  returned  in  1818,  and  published  the  result 
of  his  discoveries.  The  University  of  that  city  granted  him 
a  doctor's  diploma,  and  the  Academy  admitted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Professor 
Paul  Erman,  son  of  the  pastor,  also  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my, is  at  this  time  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  still 
occupies  himself  with  learned  researches.  Doctor  Emilius 
Dubois  Reymond,  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  a 
family  of  Nimes,  is  at  this  moment  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  the  scientific  world  by  his  fine  work  on  the  law  of  the 
muscular  current,  which  seems  destined  to  open  to  modern 
science  a  path  hitherto  unexplored.  His  system,  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris,  before  which  body  he  re- 
peated his  experiments,  has  not  yet  received  general  assent ; 
but  already  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin  has  testified 
its  esteem  for  this  illustrious  descendant  of  the  refugees,  by 
admitting  him  to  its  bosom  in  his  thirty-second  year.  The 
Pastor  Henry,  author  of  a  justly  celebrated  work  on  caloric, 
is  also  one  of  the  same  society ;  but  the  two  academicians 
whose  names  have  produced  the  greatest  effect  in  these  days, 
are  Frederic  Ancillon  and  Savigny.  An  eminent  writer  has 
already  related  the  life,  and  criticised  the  political  and  lite- 
rary career  of  Frederic  Ancillon,  with  an  elevation  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  fairness  of  appreciation,  which  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  exceed,  or  even  equal.*  We,  for  the  moment, 
will  recall  to  mind  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  points. 
Frederic  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Louis  Ancillon.  Born  in  Ber- 
lin in  1766,  first  a  preacher,  and  secondly  professor  of  history 
in  the  military  school,  and  historiographical  professor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1803.  His 
"  Literary  and  Philosophical  Miscellanies,"  which  displayed 
a  clear  and  certain  judgment,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
*  Notice  of  M.  Mignet  on  Frederic  Ancillon. 
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the  principal  problems  in  debate  among  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  France  and  Germany.  His  "  Picture  of  the  Revolutions 
of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,"  a  work  unfortunately  left  incomplete, 
full  of  brilliant  perceptions,  the  style  of  which  would  not  be 
disavowed  by  the  best  French  writers  of  our  epoch,  called 
the  attention  of  King  Frederic  William  III.  toward  him,  so 
that  he  nominated  him  preceptor  to  the  prince  royal,  and 
to  his  brother,  the  actual  prince  royal.  After  having  pre- 
pared his  illustrious  pupils  for  the  parts  which  they  are  play- 
ing even  now,  he  was  successively  appointed  Councillor  in 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  Director  of  the  political 
section,  and  in  the  end  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs, 
succeeding  Count  Bernstoff  in  that  capacity.  When  he  died, 
in  1837,  he  was  the  directing  minister  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin, and  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  that  European 
peace,  which  he  had  the  honor  of  maintaining,  with  the  aid 
of  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  were  at  that  time  at  the 
helm  of  French  politics. 

At  the  shoulder  of  the  Ancillon  last  named  stands  one 
of  the  most  splendid  spirits  descended  from  "the  Befuge,"  a 
man  yet  living,  by  turns  a  man  of  erudition,  an  administrator 
of  public  affairs,  a  professor,  and  a  jurisconsult,  who  has  been 
associated,  during  the  last  forty  years,  with  the  modern 
G-erman  impulse,  adverse  to  the  domination  of  French  arms 
and  ideas,  Frederic  Charles  de  Savigny.  The  family  from 
which  he  is  descended  emigrated  as  early  as  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Paul  de  Savigny,  who  was  born  at 
Metz  in  1622,  served  in  the  Swedish  army  until  1G50,  and 
after  having  been  governor  of  the  little  fortress  of  Old  Li- 
nange,*  died  at  Kircheini  in  1685.  His  son,  Louis  Jean  de 
Savigny,  born  in  1652,  was  privy  councillor  to  the  Prince  of 
Nassau,  and  president  at  Weilburgh,  where  he  died  in  1701, 
To  him  is  attributed  one  of  the  most  violent  books  issued  at 
*  Alt  Leissiucrer. 
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this  period  by  the  refugees  in  Cologne,  denouncing  to  all 
Europe  the  invasive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.*  Some  pages  of 
this  writing  were  reproduced  in  1813,  with  a  certain  timely 
success,  at  the  moment  when  the  grandson  of  Louis  Jean, 
Frederic  Charles  de  Savigny,  was  organizing,  with  the  aid  of 
Eichhorn,  the  Prussian  landwehr  and  landsturm  against 
France.  Louis,  the  son  of  Louis  Jean,  was  Director  of  the 
Regency  of  Zweibrucken,  from  1684  to  1740.  The  son  of 
Louis,  Christian  Charles  Louis,  member  of  the  district  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  as  deputy  of  several  princes  of  the  empire, 
was  the  father  of  Frederic  Charles  of  Savigny,  born  at  Frank- 
fort in  1779.  After  having  finished  his  studies  at  Marburgh, 
Savigny  travelled  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  collecting  in  all  directions  the  unpublished  memo- 
rials concerning  the  Roman  law.  Invited  in  1810  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  he  was  successively  nominated  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  of  the  Council  of  State,  reorgan- 
ized in  1807,  and  of  the  Court  of  Revision,  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  After  that,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  share  with  Muhler  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  and  was  especially  charged  with  the  department  of 
revising  the  laws. 

Savigny,  like  Niebiihr,  is  one  of  the  restorers  of  the 
modern  historical  science  of  the  Roman  law.  The  perspicu- 
ity, method,  erudition,  and  rare  sagacity,  with  which  he  was 
used  to  combine  texts,  and  deduce  from  them  conclusions  at 
once  precise  and  certain,  a  purity  of  elegance  and  style,  very 
rare  in  Germany,  were  the  qualities  which  distinguished  this 
author,  who  was  French  by  descent,  and  by  the  Cujacian 

*  This  pamphlet  is  entitled  "The  Disposition  of  the  Reunion,"  ia 
Avliich  it  is  shown  by  tlie  maxims  of  right,  that  the  lords  and  subjects 
of  the  Reunion  are  no  longer  held  to  any  homages  or  oaths  which 
they  owed  to  the  Kings  of  France,  to  the  Royal  Chamber  of  Metz,  and 
to  the  Sovereign  Councils  of  Alsace  or  Besanqon,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  French  King's  Turkish  alliance;  Cologne,  1692. 
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traditions  to  which  he  held,  but  German  by  the  language  in 
which  he  composed. 

In  his  erudite  works,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  relation 
to  the  Roman  law,  Savigny  belongs  directly  to  the  school  of 
Cujas.     He   applies  himself  more  immediately  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  Roman  law,  in  its  original  purity  and  his- 
toric truth,  than  to  the  modification  of  it  according  to  the 
requirements  of  its  more  or  less  instant  adaptation  to  the 
present  time.     Beyond  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  works, 
Savigny  has  given  the  world  two  great  books  on  Roman  law  : 
the  one,  his  "  Treatise  on  Possession,"  in  which  he  recon- 
structed the  very  original  constitution  of  Roman  property 
and  possessions  ;  the  other,  his  "  History  of  Roman  Law  of 
the  Middle  Ages."     In  this  latter  capital  composition,  Sa- 
vigny  has  proved — first,  that  the  Germanic  laws  were  per- 
sonal^ in  the  sense  of  properly  belonging  to  every  German 
by  his  national  birthright.    Before  his  time,  it  was  generally 
received  that  every  German,  at  his  own  option,  was  free  to 
declare,  and  thereafter  to  adopt,  whatever  law  it  suited  him 
to  follow.      The  personal  nature  of   all   customs  and  laws, 
during  the  Germanic  period,  is  now  an  admitted  fact.     Se- 
condly, he  demonstrated  the  permanency  of  the  Roman  law 
during  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  usage  and 
object  of  its  study.     Before  his  time,  it  was  the  prevalent 
idea,  that  Roman  law  had  not  survived  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire,  that  it  had  been  obliterated  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  conquest,  partly  owing  to  the  fusion  of 
races,  partly  to  the  neglect  of  the  Romans  themselves,  who 
were  believed  to  have  adopted  the  laws  of  the  Germans  in 
order  to  render    themselves    indistinguishable    from  their 
victors  ;   and  that  this   law  had,  as  it  were,  sprung  from  its 
tomb  to  prevail  over  the  world  a  second  time,  when  a  soldier 
discovered  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects,  in  the  town  of 
Amalfi.     That  opinion  rested  on  fables,  or  on  facts,  wholly 
misunderstood.     The  permanence  of  Roman  law  during  the 
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middle  ages  is  an  historic  truth,  which  had  beeu  dimly  per- 
ceived by  several  minds,  but  which  Saviguy  was  first  to 
establish,  so  as  to  be  thereafter  uncontested  and  incontest- 
able. 

But  the  most  original  work  of  Havigny,  that  by  which  he 
cut  out  for  himself  a  place  apart  and  singular,  and  that  by 
which  he  directly  influenced  the  political  constitution  of 
Prussia,  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Of  the  Vocation  of  our  Age 
to  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence."  In  this  celebrated  treatise, 
which  at  once  raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  school,  Savigny 
often  rises  to  eloquence,  and  brilliantly  exhibits  the  spirit 
of  independence,  of  fierce  and  puissant  energy,  native  to  a 
German  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  who  should  be  suddenly 
transported  into  the  midst  of  modern  civilization,  and  speak 
the  philosophic  language  of  law.  At  the  epoch  when  this 
treatise  was  j^ublished,  it  was  the  question  for  decision, 
whether  Prussia,  recently  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
should  preserve  the  French  codes  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
whereinto  they  had  been  introduced  by  the  conquest,  and  if 
she  should  imitate  them  by  an  analogous  codification  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  they  had  not  hitherto  been 
introduced.  Savigny  protested  against  this  tendency,  which 
went  to  bind  the  country  to  the  promises  of  the  coalition  of 
1813,  and  published  his  famous  treatise.  He  proves  therein, 
as  men  prove  things  theoretically,  rather  by  reiterated  affirma- 
tion, than  by  any  citation  of  facts,  that  new  codes  are  neither 
necessary  nor  possible ;  that  the  laws  of  France  are,  no  more 
than  those  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  capable  of  adoption  in  any 
country  whatsoever ;  but  that  every  people  has  a  law  natu- 
rally proper  to  itself,  as  derived  from  an  instinctive  mani- 
festation of  its  nationality.  This  manifestation  becomes  the 
base  of  the  right  of  usage,  a  right  necessarily  progressive, 
which  developes,  modifies,  and  perfects  itself  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  very  causes  which  produced  it— that  is  to  say, 
by  the  progress  of  nationality,  under  the  influence  of  new 
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facts  and  new  circumstances,  which  naturally  present  tliem- 
selves  in  the  life  of  nations.  Usage,  and  its  natural  progress 
are,  so  urges  Savigny,  the  only  possible  modes  of  legislation. 
To  go  abroad  in  search  of  a  legislation  for  any  people, 
aside  of  its  usages,  and  the  natural  growth  which  arises  there- 
from, is  to  do  it  violence,  to  interrupt  its  self-government, 
to  stifle  its  natural  life,  and  to  substitute  for  its  proper  pro- 
gress a  sort  of  mechanical  and  artificial  locomotion.  The 
legislators  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  their  stereotyped 
codes,  are  in  truth  the  tyrants  who  slaughter  liberty.  Their 
law  of  reason  is  a  dead  letter.  The  great  princij^les  inscribed 
as  titles  to  their  constitutions  are  not  susceptible  of  histori- 
cal proof  The  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which  they 
invoke  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  absolute  law, 
which  had  no  birth  in  the  heart  of  the  French  people,  are 
but  the  pompous  and  fruitless  declarations  by  which  they 
vainly  attempted  to  conceal  the  enormity  of  their  attempts 
at  treason. 

Savigny  maintained  that  all  legislations  which  have  had 
permanent  endurance,  have  been  no  more  than  natural  de 
velopments  of  usages.  He  cited,  from  antiquity,  the  Roman 
law,  the  work  of  jurisconsults  and  judges,  or  pra3tors,  but  in 
no  respect  of  legislators ;  in  modern  timfes,  the  English  law, 
vhich,  as  well  in  its  civil  as  in  its  political  relations,  is  but 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  usages  of  the  nation. 

Germany,  also,  as  Savigny  maintained,  had  its  great  law, 
virtually  arising  from  its  puissant  and  fertile  nationality. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  she  renounce  that  law,  merely  to 
adopt  an  unity  of  written  rules,  unchangeable,  imported  from 
abroad,  which  must,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  her  natural 
self-government,  and  substitute  therefor  the  will  of  a  few 
picked  men  ?  France  has  renounced  her  usages.  She  has 
uprooted  the  tree  of  life,  in  order  to  replace  it  by  the  legis- 
lative will  of  arbitrary  power.  She  has  given  to  her  own 
abdication  of  sovereignty  the  name  of  the  reign  of  philosoph}^. 
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the  advent  of  reason.  Moreover,  the  French  people  are  ig- 
norant of  the  essence  of  true  liberty.  It  has  souglit,  but 
cannot  find.  It  is  no  longer  its  own  master  ;  it  is  the  ab- 
solute property  of  systems,  of  ideas,  or  rather,  of  a  few  bril- 
liant and  able  men,  playing  with  its  destinies  in  spite  of 
rapidly  succeeding  events,  which  are  themselves  the  sport  of 
Providence.  Germans  !  renounce  not,  therefore,  your  natu- 
ral right  of  self-government,  for  the  imitation  of  France,  the 
adoption  of  her  codes,  the  extinction  of  your  national  inde- 
pendence, and  the  substitution  for  true  liberty  of  a  mere 
sonorous  name. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Savigny  takes  his  pros- 
pect, in  order  to  the  utterance  of  his  violent  polemic  in  favor 
of  usage  against  legislation,  in  favor  of  prescriptive  right 
against  codified  ideal  law.  This  view,  thoroughly  conform- 
able to  the  Germanic  spirit,  a  spirit  of  independence,  of  in- 
dividualism, of  political  and  civil  repartition,,  against  which 
all  attempts  toward  concentration  and  unity  have  been  wreck- 
ed hopelessly  during  the  space  of  two  thousand  years,  found 
and  awoke  the  keenest  sympathies  throughout  all  Germany. 
He  produced  the  historic  school,  and  cast  his  gauntlet 
to  the  philosophical  school.  The  German  universities  re- 
mained divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  schools ;  but  it 
is  the  former  which  has  every  where  borne  away  the  bell, 
and  wdiich  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  exercised  the 
widest  influence  over  the  politics  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. 

Savigny's  system,  imperfectly  reflected  by  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Generating  Principle  of  Po- 
litical Institutions,"  combatted  by  Rossi,  who  reproaches 
him  with  seeking  only  relative  and  contingent,  to  the  total 
oblivion  of  absolute  conditions,  had  been  warmly  embraced 
by  Frederic  "William  IV.,  the  disciple  of  Savigny,  no  less 
than  of  Ancillon,  in  whose  mind  the  lessons  on  law,  given  to 
him  in  1814,  by  the  great  jurisconsult,  appear  to  have  pro- 
VOL.  i.~9* 
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duced  a  deep  impression.  The  singular  contempt  which 
that  prince  openly  professed  for  the  Charter  of  1830,  the 
manner  in  which  he  organized  the  Prussian  Diet  of  1847, 
the  political  system  which  ensued  up  to  the  days  of  March, 
1848,  and  to  which  he  now  appears  anxious  to  return,  attest 
his  perfect  adherence  to  the  historic  school.  Let  ns  here 
take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
this  school  has  not  always  been  happy  ;  and  that  if  France 
still  pursues,  through  the  dust  of  revolutions  and  ruins,  an 
idea  which  seems  ever  to  recede,  like  a  distant  mirage,  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  system.  Called  by  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  occupancy  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  Savigny  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  quarrels  of  the  schools,  in  order  to  avoid 
adding  the  bitterness  of  theoretical  polemics  to  the  real  em- 
barrassments of  government.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
appears  as  if  he  would  decline  the  honor  of  having  founded 
a  system  and  created  a  school.  He  seeks,  as  it  were,  a 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  history  and  erudition.  But,  al- 
though the  chief  has  disappeared,  the  name,  the  standard, 
and  the  army  are  yet  there ;  and  but  for  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  Historic  Germany  and  Philosophic  Germany  would 
still,  doubtless,  have  continued  engaged  in  the  contest  pro- 
voked by  the  book  of  Savigny.  Other  descendants  of  the 
refugees,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  Academy  were  not  un- 
folded, have  exerted  scarcely  a  less  haj)py  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  German  Letters. 

La  Mothe  Fouque,  grandson  of  the  hero  of  Landshut, 
after  having  served  the  campaigns  of  1793,  1794,  and  1795, 
as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  a  Prussian  regiment,  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  profession  of  letters,  as  soon  as  the 
peace  of  Baden  had  restored  peace  to  his  country.  He  took 
up  arms  once  more,  and  fought  gallantly  at  Lutzeu,  Kulm  and 
Leipsic.     During  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  of 
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his  military  life,  and  during  the  long  peace  which  ensued,  he 
published  several  romances,  of  which  the  most  worthily 
celebrated  is  that  of  "  Oudine,"  one  of  the  most  graceful 
creations  of  the  German  literature.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
his  writings  which  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Charles  Frederic  Michelet,  one  of  Hegel's  principal  dis- 
ciples, and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  complete  works  of  that 
philosopher,  a  professor  of  the  French  College,  and  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  has  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
fine  work  on  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  which  received  the 
crown  from  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  for  a  history  of 
modern  German  philosophy. 

Adolphus  Erman,  son  of  Paul  Erman,  and  grandson  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Refugees,"  has  become 
generally  known  as  the  author  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  M.  de  Humboldt,  himself  of  the  colony  on  his 
mother's  side,  has  so  frequently  quoted  in  his  "  Cosmos." 

Francois  Theremin,  who  has  died  only  within  the  last 
few  years,  had  succeeded  Frederic  Ancillon,  in  his  post  as 
pastor  of  the  Werder.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  nomi- 
nated court  preacher,  and  has  left  behind  him  several 
volumes  of  sermons  of  well-deserved  reputation. 

The  poet,  Charles  Gaillard,  a  merchant  of  Berlin,  has 
composed  in  the  German  tongue  some  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  true  odor  of  inspira- 
tion. In  Berlin,  his  songs  of  the  Circassians  are  still  largely 
vaunted. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that,  during  this  contemporaneous 
period,  the  refugees  did  not  cease  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  arts,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  in  commerce,  and  in  manu- 
factures. 

The  painters,  Bodolph  Jordan  and  Bartholomew  Pascal, 
whose  works  are  eagerly  sought  for  throughout  Germany, 
were  brethren  of  •'  the  refuge."  Bardoa  and  Louis  Blanc, 
also  painters  of  note,  are  equally  of  French  origin. 
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In  diplomacy  and  state  administration,  must  not  be 
forgotten  Lombard,  who  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1766, 
of  a  family  of  Daupbiny ;  private  secretary  under  Fred- 
eric II.,  and  principal  councillor  of  state  under  Frederic 
William  II.,  and  Frederic  William  III.  AYben,  in  tbe 
year  1795,  Prussia  separated  itself,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  from  Austria,  and  entered  into  relations  with 
the  French  Republic,  it  was  from  Berlin  that  advice  was 
sent  to  the  Directory,  to  carry  forces  into  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  influence  of  Austria  in  German}^, 
and  establishing  the  preponderance  of  Prussia  in  the  North. 
The  whole  train  and  surrounding  of  Frederic  William  II. 
and  his  successor  was,  at  this  time,  composed  of  sons  of  the 
refugees,  ardent  in  their  desire  to  aggrandize  their  adopted 
country,  taking  occasion  of  the  strife  between  France  and 
Austria.  Gustavus  de  Le  Coq  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
of  late.  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  but  now  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Balan, 
Councillor  of  Legation,  of  late,  Ambassador  at  Frankfort. 
Guillaume  Theremin,  erewhile  Consul-General  at  Bio 
Janeiro,  now  charge  cV affaires  at  Hamburgh,  and  for  several 
other  German  States.  Theremin,  his  sons,  ex- Vice  Consul 
at  llio  Janeiro,  now  Secretary  of  the  Chancellerie  at  Bucha- 
rest; the  younger  counts  of  Perponcher,  one  secretary  of 
the  embassy  at  London,  the  other  at  Constantinople,  where 
Count  Albert  of  Pourtales,  a  citizen  of  Neufchatel,  de- 
scended from  a  refugee  familj^,  filled  the  function  of  Am- 
bassador. Le  Pretre,  recently  Councillor  of  the  Begency  of 
Magdeburgh,  descended  from  the  family  of  Yauban,  which, 
extinct  in  France,  yet  survives  in  Germany.  To  conclude, 
in  the  two  Chambers  of  Parliament,  at  this  time  assembled, 
there  may  be  counted  a  large  number  of  representatives  of 
French  origin,  indiscriminately  elected  in  Berlin  and  in  the 
provinces.* 

*  All  this  passage,  relative  to  coutcmporaneous  Prussia,  was  writ- 
ten in  1850. 
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In  military  life  may  be  named  the  Count  Perponcher, 
Lieutenant-General,  Colonels  Jordan,  Valette,  and  Baude- 
naut,  the  latter  an  engineer  officer  of  rare  merit,  whose  friend- 
ship consoled  the  exile  of  Carnot,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Magdeburgh,  and  who  was  charged  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  several  fortresses  in  the  United  Provinces, 

In  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  the  house 
of  Humbert  and  Gaertner,  famous  silk  manufacturers; 
of  the  Fonroberts,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha ;  of 
Baudouin,  Brothers,  the  Asches,  the  Plantiers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ;  the  Moreau-Yalettes,  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  houses  in  Berlin ;  Jaquier,  a  banker  of 
the  first  order;  Godet  and  Humbert,  the  court  jewellers; 
Logier  and  Sauvage,  librarians  ;  and  the  Brothers  Matthew, 
renowned  gardeners,  descendants  of  a  family,  which,  from 
the  epoch  of  the  first  "  refuge,"  has  numbered  among  its 
members  more  or  loss  gardeners,  and  which  has  never  ceased 
to  advance  their  graceful  art  toward  perfection. 

Of  all  the  manufactures,  which  the  refugees  introduced 
to  the  benefit  and  wealth  of  Prussia,  that  of  silks  and  velvets 
is  the  best  sustained  and  developed.  In  1837  it  employed, 
in  that  country,  14,111  looms;  1575  at  Berlin,  390  at  Pots- 
dam, 300  at  Frankfort-upon- Oder,  310  at  Cologne,  11,137 
at  Eberfeldt  and  Crefeld.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  two 
towns  last  named,  principally  owe  the  flourishing  state  of 
their  manufactures  to  the  decline  of  those  established  by  the 
Protestant  emigrants  in  Holland.* 

*  Berg.  "The  Refugees  in  the  Low  Countries,"  p.  299.     Amster- 
dam,  1845.     In  Dutch. 
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ACTUAL   CO]ST)ITION   OF  THE   COLONY   OF  BEELIN. 

German  reaction— L  After  the  death  of  Frederic  II. — 2.  In  1S13— Transformation  of 
the  Colony  of  Berlin — Gei-mau  Literature  of  the  Eefugees — Transformation  of  the 
colonies  into  provinces. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  colony  of  Berlin  still  numbers 
about  six  thousand  souls,  and,  all  proportions  duly  retained, 
morals  are  preserved  more  pure  among  these  than  among 
the  remainder  of  the  population.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  is  relatively  smaller;  fewer  suicides,  and,  indeed, 
crimes  of  all  sorts,  are  found  among  them.  The  rigid  spirit 
of  Calvin  still  animates  the  descendants  of  his  expatriated 
sectaries.  It  is  so  no  longer  as  regards  their  language. 
That  is  no  longer  spoken  except  by  aged  persons.  The 
young  learn  the  language  of  their  ancestors  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  citizens  of  Berlin,  who  aspire  to  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  culture ;  but  it  is  no  longer  their  mother 
tongue,  nor  the  language  of  their  daily  conversation.  Their 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Germans,  and  the  marriages 
contracted  between  the  persons  of  the  two  nations,  gradually 
draw  them  closely  together.  The  reorganization  of  Prussia 
in  1808,  when  it  deprived  the  French  corporate  communities 
of  the  particular  constitution,  which  had  existed  from  the 
first  years  of  the  emigration,  and  confounded  them,  so  far 
as  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  supervision  of  their 
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churches  and  schools,  with  the  other  communes  of  the  king- 
dom, tended  far  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  single 
colony  of  Berlin  resisted  still,  for  years,  the  encroaching 
operation  of  Prussian  nationality,  and  would  perhaps  have 
sustained  yet  longer  its  peculiar  character,  had  not  two  de- 
cisive circumstances,  the  victorious  reaction  of  the  German 
literature  and  language,  which  followed  the  death  of  Fred" 
eric  the  G-reat,  and  the  political  reaction  of  1813  and  1814, 
intervened  to  hasten  a  transformation,  which  was  earlier  or 
later  inevitable. 

The  long  preponderance  of  the  French  literature,  and 
French  spirit  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  the  inexplicable  con- 
tempt of  Frederic  II.  for  the  literature  of  Germany,  had 
justly  excited  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  disgust  among  a 
people  worthily  proud  of  their  rapid  progress  in  political 
order,  and  no  less  in  letters.  After  the  death  of  the  great 
king,  the  national  sentiment  reacted  with  not  a  little  violence, 
against  the  exclusive  preference  hitherto  shown  to  French 
writers.  So  early  as  the  first  reign  of  Frederic  William  11., 
out  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
twelve  were  elected  from  the  German  population,  and  three  only 
from  the  French  colony.  That  election  gave  a  decided  as- 
cendancy to  the  national  party,  the  final  triumph  of  which 
was  insured  by  Hertzberg,  in  his  institution  of  the  celebrated 
committee  charged  with  the  perfecting  of  the  German  gram- 
mar. Under  the  following  reign,  the  Academy  adopted  the 
national  tongue.  The  French  language,  nevertheless,  sus- 
tained itself  against  the  passionate  attacks  of  a  reaction, 
which  was  unjust  in  proportion  as  it  was  tardy.  Frederic 
Ancillon,  who  gave  an  annual  celebration  to  the  memory  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  language  of 
his  ancestors,  even  while  the  victorious  armies  of  Napoleon 
occupied  Potsdam  and  Berlin.  But  the  humiliating  defeat 
of  Jena,  and  the  desolating  treaty  of  Tilsit,  finally  dissolved 
the  last  surviving  sympathies  of  Prussia,  for  the  tongue  yet 
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spoken  by  most  of  the  families  of  French,  origin.  From  that 
time  forth,  the  people  of  Berlin  gave  up  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing French  addresses  to  letters  written  in  German.  Many 
of  the  refugees  followed  the  example  ;  many,  indeed,  had 
already  translated  their  family  names  into  the  corresponding 
German  terms.  The  Lacroix,  Laforge,  Dupre,  Hareng,  and 
Sauvage  families  had  already  adopted  the  German  equiva- 
lents of  their  names,  Kreutz,  Schmidt,  Wiese,  Hering,  Wild. 
Others  had  merely  altered  their  real  names  by  adopting  a 
vicious  pronunciation  which  assimilated  them  to  the  German 
pronunciation.  It  is  thus  that  the  family  of  Boutemont, 
destined  to  give  to  Germany  one  of  her  most  famous  Hellen- 
ists, found  its  appellation  changed  to  Buttman.  In  the 
midst  of  the  impulse  of  patriotic  ardor,  provokjd  by  the  war 
of  independence,  at  the  time  when  Fichte  abandoned  his 
classes  of  philosophy  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Landwehr, 
at  the  time  when  Schleiemacher  was  so  far  transported  as  to 
brand  with  the  name  of  deserter  the  hero  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  to  compare  his  writings  to  "  cress-seeds, 
raised  without  the  aid  of  earth  upon  a  bare,  white  sheet," 
the  refugees  at  Berlin  deliberated  solemnly  whether  they 
should  not  for  ever  renounce  the  French  names  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  adhered,  and  confuse  and  amalgamate 
themselves  entirely  with  the  Prussian  people.  The  pastor, 
Moliere,  and  Savigny,  opposed  this  extreme  resolution,  which 
was  curried  out  only  by  a  portion  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. The  remainder  of  the  colony  contented  itself  with 
the  adoption  of  the  German  tongue.  Frederic  Ancillon,  in- 
deed, himself  turned  with  serious  application  to  study  it  both 
as  a  written  and  a  spoken  tongue,  which  was  thenceforth 
destined  to  take  the  precedence  in  Germanic  literature. 
Already  before  his  time,  the  romancer  La  Fontaine  had 
adopted  the  German  tongue  for  the  description  of  those  art- 
less and  touching  scenes  of  family  life,  which  were  at  once 
translated  into  French,  and  received  with  so  much  public 
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favor  during  the  empire.  Already  tlie  Calvinist  pastor  Vil- 
laume,  born  in  the  colony  of  Halberstadt,  had  written  with 
equal  facility  in  his  native  and  adopted  tongues.  Ere  long,  La 
Mothe  Fouque,  Theremin,  Chamisso,  Savign}^,  Gaillard,  and 
Henry,  yielded  to  the  general  movement.  Thus  was  accom- 
plished in  our  own  day  the  final  transformation  of  the  colony 
of  Berlin.  Up  to  1819,  the  refugees  had  possessed  in  that 
city  seven  churches  ;  those  of  the  Klosterstrasse,  of  Werder, 
of  the  Dorotheestadt,  of  the  Louisestadt,  of  I'Hopital,  of  the 
Catechists,  of  the  Friedrichstadt,  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  Temple  at  Charenton,  and  inaugurated  of  old  by  a 
sermon  of  the  great  Beausobre  ;*  and,  during  the  whole  of 
this  long  period,  they  had  exclusively  celebrated,  in  all  these, 
their  worship  in  the  French  language.  From  this  year  forth, 
however,  the  sermons  in  them  were  preached  alternately  in 
French  and  German.  From  the  year  1830,  the  German  tongue 
began  to  prevail  every  where  ;  and  the  refugees  now  possess 
but  a  single  church,  wherein  worship  is  performed  in  a  lan- 
guage which  will,  ere  long,  doubtless  cease  to  be  understood 
or  to  exist. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  French  preaching  has  been 
long  since  suppressed.  In  the  large  towns,  as  Potsdam, 
Magdeburg,  and  Stettin,  French  is  so  little  used,  that  wor- 
ship is  performed  but  once  yearly  in  that  tongue,  and  that 
only  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  few  aged  persons,  who  still 
adhere,  with  a  filial  attachment  and  religious  respect,  to  the 
language  of  their  fathers.  But  the  new  generation  is  Ger- 
man at  heart,  as  it  is  in  tongue  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
they  retain  no  attachment,  however  slight,  to  the  land  of 
their  ancestors. 

*  Allgemeines  Repertorium  fur  die  tbeologische  httera,tnr.  Nu- 
meros  d'Avril,  1845,  p.  81,  82 ;  de  Mars,  1845,  p.  278,  et  de  Novem- 
bre,  1845,  p.  ItG-nS.     Berlin. 


CHAPTER  A^II. 

THE   EEFUGEES   IN"  THE   SECONDAET   STATES   OF   GEEMANT. 

Lack  of  sympathy  with  the  refugees,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  princes — Electorate 
of  Saxony — Colony  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main — Colony  of  Hamburgh — Colonies  of 
Bremen  and  Lubeck — States  of  Brunswick — Colonies  of  Hanover  and  Hameln — 
Colony  of  Zell— Colony  of  Brunswick— Colonies  of  Bareith  and  Erlangen— Colonies 
in  the  countries  of  Baden  and  Wirtemberg — Landgraviat  of  Hesse — Edict  of  Charles 
L — Colony  of  Cassel — Colony  of  Hanau — Eighteen  agricultural  colonies — Colony  of 
Friedrichsdorf— Little  France— Colonies  of  the  Waldenses  in  Hesse — Colonies  of 
Alsatia. 

Brandenburgh  was  not  the  only  country  of  Germany,  whicli 
served  as  an  asylum  to  the  French  Protestants  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  were  a  very  great 
number  of  them,  dispersed  throughout  the  various  princi- 
palities, which  composed  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
Lutheran  princes,  generally,  received  "them  with  less  sym- 
pathy. The  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  is  true,  granted,  as  a 
general  principle,  equal  rights  to  the  Catholic,  Lutheran  and 
Calviuist  communions  which  divided  Germany ;  hut  the  ruling 
party  had  every  where  limited  these  rights,  by  making  them 
subordinate  to  the  particular  constitutions  of  the  states,  and 
to  established  usages.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  governments  persevered 
in  their  intolerant  policy  toward  dissenters ;  they  scarcely 
endured  them  in  their  dominions  ;  and  a  bishop  of  Saltzburgh 
was  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  driving 
from  the  territories  of  his  diocese,  sixty  thousand  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,.  The  Lutheran  princes,  perhaps,  feared 
to  admit  the  Calvinist  refugees  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
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rights  they  granted  to  their  subjects,  lest  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  take  advantage  of  that  condescension  to  claim  the 
same  concessions.  They  resisted,  also,  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions which  the  reformed  sovereigns  addressed  them  in  favor 
of  the  French  refugees.  If  they  did  not  expressly  prohibit 
them  from  entering  their  states,  still  they  granted  them 
but  limited  toleration.  They  were  every  where  excluded 
from  public  offices  and  free  corporations;  in  some  places 
even  they  were  not  permitted  to  hold  real  estate  ;  these 
conditions  were  too  hard  to  attract  the  mass  of  the  refugees, 
and  it  was  only  particular  conveniences  which  decided  a  part 
of  them  to  fix  their  abode  in  countries  which  showed  them 
so  little  hospitality. 

Meanwhile  let  us  examine,  in  order  to  complete  this 
study,  which  were  the  colonies  that  established  themselves 
in  the  various  countries  of  Germany,  and  in  what  measure 
they  influenced  the  progress  of  literature  and  art,  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce. 

A  certain  number  of  mercantile  families  established  them- 
selves in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  The  facilities  which  they 
found  for  selling  the  products  of  their  industry  at  the  fairs 
of  Leipsic,  retained  there  some  who  had  originally  escaped  to 
Halle,  in  the  states  of  the  grand  elector ;  other  refugees  came 
to  Dresden,  although  they  were  there  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  celebrating  their  religious  worship  clandestinely,  and  of 
admitting  the  faithful  to  their  assemblages,  only  under  the 
seal  of  an  oath.  Those  of  Leipsic  were  not  authorized  to 
appoint  a  pastor  until  the  year  1791  ;  before  that  year,  they 
were  compelled  to  go,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Halle.  The  free  towns  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  Hamburgh  refused  them  the  public  exercise  of 
their  worship,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Frederic 
William  in  their  favor. 

The  first  French  refugees  who  established  themselves  at 
Frankfort,  were  natives  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.     Flying 
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from  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alba  and  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle,  they  came  to  dwell  in  that  town,  which  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith.  The}'  formed  a  community  of 
about  three  hundred  persons,  when  the  temple,  which  had 
been  assigned  them  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious 
"worship,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  magistrate.  Many 
families  of  them  then  decided  to  emigrate  anew,  and  to  direct 
their  course  toward  the  Palatinate,  where  they  formed  a 
smdl  colony  at  Kloster  Frankenthal.  Those  who  remained, 
obtained  permission,  in  1601,  to  build  a  temple  outside  the 
gate  of  Bockenheim  ;  this  temple,  consumed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion, in  1608,  was  never  rebuilt.  The  religious  services  of  the 
Erench  "  Reformed,"  recommenced  the  following  year  in  the 
borough  of  Offenbach,  by  permission  of  Prince  Wolfgang,  of 
Ysemburgh.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
many  of  the  refugees  reunited  themselves  to  the  little  colony 
of  Frankfort ;  they  were  permitted  to  celebrate  their  religious 
worship  in  the  house  w^here  lived  the  Princess  of  Tarentum. 
In  1 760,  they  were  authorized  to  construct  a  temple  at  Bock- 
enheim ;  but  permission  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship 
at  Frankfort,  was  not  granted  them  by  the  magistracy  until 
1787.  In  1806,  Charles  de  Dalberg,  archbishop  of  Ratisbon, 
who  had  become  prince  primate  of  the  Germanic  confederation 
and  sovereign  of  Frankfort,  promulgated  a  decree  which 
raised  the  descendants  of  the  French  refugees,  both  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  order,  to  a  level  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Finally,  in  1820,  Frankfort,  which  had  again  become 
a  free  town,  erected  a  reformed  government-consistory  ;  thus 
recognizing  and  sanctioning  the  civil  and  religious  equality 
of  all  the  communities  of  the  republic. 

The  French  colony  has  constantly  maintained  itself  in  a 
prosperous  state  ;  it  is  composed  to-day  of  no  more  than  about 
sixty  families,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  ;  she,  herself,  provides  for  all  her  wants ;  it  is 
principally  to  her  own  industry  and  commercial  activity  that 
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slie  owes  tlie  honorable  and  independent  position  wliich  she 
has  not  ceased  to  enjoy  up  to  our  time. 

The  little  colony  of  Hamburgh,  which  was  formed  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  aggrandized  by  those 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  not  authorized  openly  to  celebrate  its 
religious  worship  until  the  year  1761.  The  principal  families 
of  French  origin  which  yet  hold  a  distinguished  position  in 
that  city,  are  Messrs.  Caesar,  Adolphe,  and  Gustave  Gode- 
froy,  the  first  ship  owners  of  the  country  ;  the  Chapeaurouges, 
rich  bankers ;  the  celebrated  physician,  ChauiFepie ;  Gabin, 
one  of  the  first  merchants ;  and  Morin,  the  well-known 
armorer.  The  French  colony  has  long  since  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  German  race,  and  no  longer  exists  but  as  a 
mass  identical  with  it.  The  national  idiom,  however,  is  not 
yet  entirely  effiiced,  and  there  is  still  a  church,  the  duties 
of  which  are  performed  by  M.  Barrelet,*  a  French  pastor. 

The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  testified  no 
more  sympathy  for  the  French  emigrants,  sheltered  within 
their  walls,  tlian  Frankfort  and  Hamburgh  had  done.  In 
1693,  the  elector,  Frederic  III.,  vainly  wrote  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  two  republics,  praying  them  to  compassionate 
the  lot  of  these  wretches.  His  remonstrances  received  no 
attention. 

The  refugees  were  better  received  in  the  states  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  although  they  belonged 
to  the  Lutheran  communion.  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Hanover,  had  espoused  Sophia,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  V.,  Elector  of  Palatine  and  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
grand-daughter,  by  her  mother  Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  King 
of  England.  That  princess,  who  was  one  day  to  transmit  to 
her  family  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  educated  in 
the  reformed  religion.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
refugees,  she  concurred,  by  her  counsels  in  all  her  husband's 

*  Dispatcli  of  M.  Cintrat,  French  Consul  to  IlamLiirgli,  of  the  12th 
Ma}^  1852.     Archives  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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measures,  for  their  establishment  in  his  states.  After  the 
example  of  Frederic  William,  Ernest  Augustus,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1685,  published  an  edict,  in  fifteen  articles,  grant- 
ing them  the  most  extended  privileges  ;  all  civil,  ecclesiastical 
and  military  privileges  were  open  to  them,  and  they  were 
declared  exempt  for  ten  years  from  all  taxes.  Many  refugees 
•who  belonged  to  distinguished  families,  came  to  Hanover 
and  were  attached  to  the  court,  or  received  appointments  in 
the  army.  This  little  colony  acquired  a  certain  political 
importance,  through  the  relations  it  maintained  with  the 
refugees  established  in  England;  and  it  was  not  without 
influence  upon  the  act  of  parliament  which  ruled  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  in  1701.  A  second  colony, 
composed  chiefly  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  was  formed 
in  the- town  of  Hameln,*  In  1690,  the  elector  assigned  a 
Lutheran  church  to  the  new  comers,  during  the  construction 
of  a  temple  to  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  worship  of 
the  reformed  religion.  The  town  of  Zell,  in  the  states  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  attracted  the  greatest  number  of 
refugees.  Already,  many  years  before  the  revocation,  could 
be  remarked  in  that  little  capital,  a  court,  entirely  French, 
and  composed  of  persons  of  distinction,  whom  fanaticism  had 
driven  from  France.  The  Duchess  of  Zell  was  a  French 
Protestant ;  by  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  and  the  rare  qualities 
of  her  mind,  she  had  arisen  from  the  simple  position  of  a 
yoang  lady  of  noble  birth  to  the  rank  of  consort  to  a  prince, 
descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Germany. 
Born  Eleonora  d'Esmiers,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  Lord 
of  Olbreuse  in  Poitou,  she  had  accompanied  the  Princess  of 
Tarentum  into  Germany,  and  soon  afterward  married  George 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Zell.  In  1685,  she  welcomed 
a  crowd  of  refugees,  who  formed  at  Zell  a  church,  distin- 
guished among  all  the  other  churches  of  the  "  Refuge"  by  the 

"  History  of  the  Hanoverian  Church,  from  1650  to  1830,  by  Jean 
Charles  Schlegel,  p.  291,  Hanover,  1832.     In  German. 
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rank  of  the  great  part  of  those  who  belonged  to  it.  Roques 
de  Maumont,  who  was  pastor  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  communicated  a  new  lustre  to  it,  by  the  relations 
which  he  entertained  with  the  Duke  d'Armentieres  and  the 
other  generals  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Princes  of  Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel  and  Bevern, 
shed  their  benefits  with  equal  affluence  upon  the  refugees. 
An  old  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  named  Du  Plessis, 
who  had  been  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Germany,  became  the  private  secretary  and  privy  coun- 
sellor of  the  elder  Prince  of  Wolfenbuttel.*  The  colony, 
which  was  formed  in  the  town  of  Brunswick,  obtained  nu- 
merous privileges,  and  in  its  turn  contributed,  by  its  industry 
and  commerce,  to  the  riches  of  the  country.  Among  the 
members  who  honored  that  church  by  their  birth,  as  well 
as  their  virtues,  can  be  remarked  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Eleonora  Charlotte,  Duchess  of 
Courland. 

The  generous  as  well  as  skilful  policy  of  the  grand 
elector,  was  imitated  by  all  the  princes  of  his  house.  The 
Margrave  of  Brandenburgh-Bareith,  dared  to  brave  the 
threats  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  vengeance  of  whom  often  struck 
the  protectors  of  the  fugitives.  He  did  yet  more,  for  he  re- 
sisted his  own  subjects,  strict  and  unenlightened  Lutherans, 
who  exacted  that  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship  should 
be  forbidden  to  the  refugees,  and  that  their  ministers  should 
be  forced  to  sign  the  Confession  jof  Augsburgh.  In  spite 
of  all  these  obstacles,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  of 
the  "  Refuge  "  was  formed  at  Bareith.f  The  town  of  Er- 
langen,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Germany,  was  entirely 
built  by  French  fugitives,  and,  thanks  to  the  industry  of 

*  Letter  of  the  Marquis  Du  Heron,  of  Wolfenbuttel,  18  January, 
1800-  Archives  of  France,  papers  relative  to  the  Religionists.  Case 
M,67l. 

f  Benoit,  book  xxiv.  vol.  v.  p.  959. 
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its  founders,  soon  raised  herself  to  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  Margrave  of  Anspach,  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  the 
Count  de  Lippe,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
eagerly  received  the  small  number  of  refugees,  whom  cir- 
cumstances brought  into  their  territories.  The  Margrave 
Frederic  Magnus,  of  Baden-Durlach,  distributed  among  them 
uncultivated  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Neureuth,  one  league 
from  Carlsruhe.  That  little  colony,  designated  by  the  name 
of  Welsch-Neureth,  existed  until  1821,  as  a  distinct  commu- 
nity. To  those  who  had  established  themselves  in  Wirtem- 
berg,  about  three  thousand  AYaldenses  joined  themselves,  in 
1698.  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  valleys  of  Pragela  and 
Perouse,  which  had  been,  in  part,  incorporated  with  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick.  The  ravages  of  war  had  left  vast 
tracts  of  land  uncultivated,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Black  Forest.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  offered  these  to 
the  exiles,  who  hurried  thither  to  pitch  their  tents.  They 
persisted,  for  a  long  time,  in  obstinately  believing  that  one 
day  they  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
But  being  forced  at  last  to  understand  that  they  must  re- 
nounce that  hope,  they  decided  on  building  villages  upon  the 
territory  which  had  been  given  them,  and  through  a  senti- 
ment at  once  sad  and  touching,  gave  them  the  names  of  the 
places  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  colonies  of  Yillar,  Pinache,  La  Serre,  Lucerne, 
Queyras,  Perouse,  Bourset,  Mentoule,  La  Balme,  and 
Muriers.  The  pastor,  Arnaud,  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  glorious  return  of  the  Waldenses  to  Piedmont,  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  village  of  Muriers,  and  there  it  was  that  he 
terminated  his  glorious  career.  In  the  humble  precincts  of 
the  temple,  which  had  so  often  re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  his 
eloquent  words,  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  old  colonel 
and  pastor  of  the  valleys.  The  communion  table  covers 
them.     An  engraving  suspended  under  the  desk  of  the  pulpit 
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displays  the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Salabertrand  and 
La   Balsille ;   and  a   Latin   inscription,  engraved   upon   the 
stone  which  covers  his  tomb,  recalls  his  exploits.     "  Under  J 
this  stone  lies  the  venerable  and  valiant  Henri  Arnaud,  pas- 
tor of  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  as  well  as  their  colonel."  i 
The  most  flourishing  of  these  villages,  almost  all  of  which  j 
have  retained  the  use  of  the  French  language,  is  that  of  Men-  | 
toule,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  fields  adorned  with  rich  crops.    It 
is  there,  also,  that  the  customs  of  the  Waldenses   are  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  fidelity.     Less  amalgamated  with 
the  Germans  than  those  of  the  other  villages,  and  not  being 
obliged  to  seek  from  the  latter  a  subsistence,  which  they 
easily  obtain  from  the  culture   of  their  own  lands,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  colony  have  longer  preserved  their  language, 
their  manners,  their  customs,  and  also  their  national  cliar- 
acter.^ 

The  King  of  England,  William  III.,  and  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  testified  the  greatest  interest  for  these 
miserable  people.  Doubtless,  also,  the  Duke  of  Wirtcmberg, 
an  eyewitness  of  the  services  which  the  French  refugees 
rendered  to  Brandenburgh,  regretted  that  he  had  not,  after 
the  revocation,  published  an  edict  similar  to  that  of  Potsdam. 
He  seized  that  occasion  of  repairing  his  fault.  By  an  edict, 
promulgated  in  1699,  he  granted  the  most  extended  privi- 
leges to  the  Waldenses.  Holland  furnished  him  with  ten 
thousand  crowns,  whereby  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
first  establishment,  and  England  allowed  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  sterling,  for  the  support  of  their 
pastors  and  schoolmasters.  The  last  church  they  founded, 
in  AVirtemberg,  was  that  of  Kanstadt,  to  which  "  the  re- 
formed," established  at  Stuttgard,  long  remained  attached.! 

*  Vid.  the  Echo  of  the  Valleys,  a  monthly  sheet,  number  of  1  De- 
cember, 1845.     Pignerol. 

X  Erman  and  Reclam,  vol.  vi.  p.  235. 
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The  Elector  Palatine,  Philip  William,  who  was  a  Cal- 
vinist,  gave  au  asylum  to  many  refugee  families,  who  dis- 
persed themselves  throughout  his  states,  and  did  not  form 
distinct  colonies.  Nicholas  G-uinaud,  of  Franche  Comte, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  created,  in  1742,  the  still  existing  forges  of 
Hochstein.  In  1750,  he  discovered  the  beds  of  iron-ore, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  mines  of  Imsbach.  His  son  Jean 
Jacques  continued  his  father's  business,  and  became  coun- 
sellor of  the  Elector  Palatine's  mines.  His  grandson,  Louis, 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  in  becoming  the  head  of  the 
mining  industry  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Appointed  member 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Department  of  Mont  Tonnerre, 
by  the  First  Consul,  in  1800;  member  of  the  General 
Council  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Arts,  in  1S02: 
Deputy  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber,  in  1818;  and  Peer  of 
Bavaria  and  Baron,  in  1818  and  1836;  he  ceased  not  to 
spread  abroad  his  benefactions  among  the  numerous  families 
who  had  had  recourse  to  his  charity.  He  gave  work  to 
thousands  of  workmen;  and  generously  substituting  his  own 
fortune  for  that  of  the  state,  he  repaired  churches,  gave 
dowries  to  poor  children,  and  created,  at  his  own  expense, 
new  roads,  which  will  long  call  down  the  blessings  of  the 
people  on  his  venerated  name.  That  name  is  now  German- 
ized, like  those  of  so  many  other  emigrants.  Nicholas 
Guinaud  had  taken  that  of  Gienauth,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Germany,  either  to  efface  at  once  all  the  traces  of  his  French 
origin,  or  that  the  neighborhood  of  France  made  him  enter- 
tain fears  for  his  personal  safety,  at  a  time  when  the  Pala- 
tinate was  open  to  the  armies  of  Louis  XIY. 

Such  a  fear  was  but  too  well  justified,  by  the  misfortune 
which  overtook  Jean  Cardel.  That  skilful  workman  of 
Tours,  driven  from  France  by  persecution,  had  established 
vast  silk  manufactories  at  Manheim.  Induced  by  an  odious 
(deception  to  retiirn  to  his  native  conntvy,  he  was   cast    into 
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the  prison  of  Vincennes,  and  afterward  transferred  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  died,  after  thirty  years'  captivity,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  the  elector,  the  States  General,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.* 

Of  all  the  principalites  of  Germany,  that  v^^hich  received 
most  of  the  refugees  after  Prussia,  was  the  landgraviat  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  It  was  composed,  in  1685,  of  the  actual  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse,  the  county  of  Schaum- 
burgh,  the  lordship  of  Smalkalden,  the  bailiwick  of  Catzen- 
cUenbogen,  and  the  abbey  of  Horsfeld.  This  little  state, 
the  population  of  which  reached  to  about  350,000  souls,  was 
governed  by  Charles  I.  ;  young,  active,  ambitious,  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  princes  of  the  empire,  and  early  in- 
structed in  public  affairs  by  his  mother,  the  landgravine 
Hedwige,  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  He  belonged  to 
the  Calvinist  religion,  and  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of 
his  family  with  ilie  Prince  of  Tarentum,  had  added  still  more 
to  his  sympathy  for  the  "  reformed''  of  France,  and  rendered 
more  intimate  the  relations  he  entertained  with  mauy  of  their 
families.  Foreseeing,  like  the  grand  elector,  the  advantages 
which  the  acquisition  of  a  French  colony  would  procure  for 
his  country,  and  anticipating  the  last  blow  which  was  about 
to  strike  his  persecuted  co-religionists,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  offer  them  an  asy- 
lum in  his  dominions.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1685,  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  an  official  appeal,  in  which  he  enumerated 
the  favors  and  immunities  he  was  willing  to  grant  them. 
By  that  edict,  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of  Potsdam, 
he  authorized  them  not  only  to  establish  themselves  in  his 
territories,  but  even  to  choose  for  their  residence  the  places 
most  fit  for  their  industrj^      He  promised  them  twelve  years 

"  See  the  Notice  of  M.  Drion,  on  Guinaud,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety of  French  Protestantism,  October  and  November,  No.  3,  1852. 
— ^See  a  special  article  on  Cardel,  publirihed  by  JMessrs.  Haag,  in  the 
"  Protestant  France." 
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of  exemption  from  all  charges  and  taxes.  The  artisans  were 
to  enjoy  freemen's  rights.  A  fund  was  assigned  them  for 
building  houses,  which  should  descend  in  fee  simple  to  their 
legal  heirs.  All  the  privileges  granted  to  the  fathers  were 
declared  transmissible  to  the  children,  who  were  regarded, 
in  this  relation,  as  if  they  were  newly  arrived  in  the  country. 
A  free  license  was  granted  them  to  trade  throughout  the 
country.  A  prolongation  of  the  twelve  years  of  immunity 
from  taxes  was  assured  to  those  who  should  found  manufac- 
tures. The  prince  bound  himself  to  construct  a  temple,  and 
to  support,  at  his  own  expense,  a  French  minister  and  school- 
master in  all  places,  where  they  should  be  established  in 
sufficient  numbers.  Those  who  brought  lordships  were  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  seignorial  rights  inherent  to  their 
new  domains.  Those  w4io  brought  furniture,  clothes,  or 
household  utensils  to  their  manufactories  or  farms,  were  to 
be  subjected  to  no  toll,  provided  that  they  should  enter  into 
engagements  to  remain  in  the  country. 

A  certain  number  of  French  Protestants  responded  to 
tliat  appeal,  and  took  advantage  of  the  season  of  fine  weather 
to  make  their  preparations  for  departure.  These  were  the 
most  hardy  and  enterprising.  They  arrived  at  Cassel,  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  eager  to  profit  by  the  generous 
offers  of  the  landgrave,  and  also  happy,  perhaps,  in  not  be- 
ing far  removed  from  their  native  country,  to  which  they  one 
day  hoped  to  be  recalled.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of 
Dauphiny,  Champagne,  the  Sedanais,  Picardy,  and,  above 
all,  the  Pays  Messin,  and  some  of  French  Flanders,  which 
had  been  recently  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.* 

On  the  news  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Henry  IV., 
they  assembled  together,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  house  of 
the  refugee  Jeremie  Grandidier.  A  solemn  fast  was  pre- 
scribed, and  all  the  churches  of  the  landgraviat  united  in 
that  mark  of  pious  grief.     Some  weeks  afterward,  the  colony 

*  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  Redam,  vol.  vi.  p.  192. 
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had  already  received  reinforcements.  Winter  suspended  the 
course  of  emigration.  But  the  landgrave,  desirous  of  stimu- 
lating it  for  his  own  advantage,  published,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  a  new  decree,  which  renewed  all  the  promises  of 
the  former,  and  ended  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  advanta- 
ges the  emigrants  would  derive  from  establishing  themselves 
in  his  states.  A  crowd  of  emigrants,  in  fact,  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  and  from  that  period,  the  colony 
of  Cassel  reached  the  number  of  about  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals, which  enumeration  it  does  not  appear  afterward  to 
have  exceeded.  The  emigration  continued  no  less,  during 
the  fifteen  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  distri- 
buted throuo-h  the  land2;raviat  from  five  to  six  thousand 
Frenchmen ;  of  whom  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of 
families  belonged  to  the  nobility  and  magistracy',  or  were 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  remainder  consisted  of  artisans 
and  cultivators. 

The  richest  fixed  their  abode  at  Cassel  and  Hanau.  The 
others  founded  divers  agricultural  colonies.  Finally,  those 
who  had  last  arrived  were  established  by  the  landgrave  in 
the  little  town  of  Slbourg,  which  afterward  received  the 
name  of  Carlshaven. 

The  principal  colony  was  that  of  Cassel,  whereto  the 
edicts  of  the  landgrave  had  specially  invited  the  first  emi- 
grants.. That  town,  the  population  of  which  then  consisted 
of  eighfeen  thousand  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  houses  coarsely 
built  of  wood,  owed  to  its  new  guests  the  flourishing  con- 
dition to  which  it  soon  elevated  itself  They  created  there 
many  branches  of  industry,  then  unknown  in  that  part  of 
Germany :  manufactures  of  cloths,  hats,  bunting,  caps,  em- 
broidery, hardware,  brushmakiug,  tawing,  glovemaking,  tan- 
ning, and  dyeing.  A  crowd  of  merchandise,  then  un- 
known, were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  rich  shops,  and  Cassel 
drew  such  advantages  from  them,  that,  in  the  year  1688,  the 
old  town  sufficed  no   longer  for  the  continually  increasing 
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population,  and  tlie  construction  of  tlie  new  town  was  cora- 
menced,  which  forms  to-daj  the  finest  quarter  of  that  capital, 
and  the  only  one  which  appears  habitable  to  strangers.  B}^ 
order  of  the  prince,  the  works  v»'ere  directed  by  a  skilful 
architect,  whom  William  of  Orange  sent  to  him,  the  refugee, 
PaulDu  Ey,  who  had  been  employed  till  then  upon  the  for- 
tifications of  Macstricht. 

The  colony  of  Cassel  was  divided  into  two  parishes,  which 
comprised  the  refugees,  who  were  domiciliated  in  both  the 
old  and  new  towns,  and  who  were  authorized  to  govern 
and  administer  themselves,  under  those  conditions  only  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  monarchical  country.  A  chancery  of 
justice,  instituted  under  the  title  of  the  French  Commission, 
was  charged  with  the  regulation  of  all  civil  contests,  and  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  and  sustain  the  privileges  conceded 
to  them  by  Charles  I.  It  had,  as  its  first  director,  Lalou- 
ette  de  Yernicourt,  an  old  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Metz.  Among  the  families  which  composed  that  colony, 
many  acquired  a  certain  celebrity,  and  rendered  unquestion- 
able services  to  their  adopted  country.  The  Arbouins 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  tanning,  and  the  various 
preparations  of  leather.  The  Lenormands,  Andres,  Beau- 
clairs,  Collins,  Descoudres,  Le  Goulons,  Rivieres,  and  Esti- 
ennes,  added  to  the  public  wealth  by  the  manufactures  they 
created,  and  the  impulse  they  imparted  to  commerce.  Pierre 
de  Beaumont,  a  native  of  Picardy,  and  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  emigration,  was  the  father  of  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  composed  some  estimable  works  upon  medicine 
and  thermal  waters.  The  Ferrys,  Astrucs,  De  la  Serres, 
and  the  Bivaliers,  all  natives  of  Languedoc,  likewise  fur- 
nished distinguished  ph3^sicians  to  the  city.  The  Feuquieres 
d'Aubignj^s,  the  Vernicourts,  the  Savignys,  the  Grandidiers, 
the  Harniers,  the  Eoques  de  Maumonts,  the  Kochemonts, 
and,  above  all,  the  Perachon  du  Collets,  who  were  descended 
from  a  parliamentary  family  of  Grenoble,  gave  distinguished 
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men  to  the  magistracy  and  the  bar.  The  family  of  Dii  liy, 
originally  from  Paris,  and  which  did  not  become  extinct  till 
the  year  ISl  1,  counts  no  less  than  four  generations  of  justly 
renowned  architects.  The  first,  Paul  Da  E}^,  commenced 
the  work  of  building  the  new  town  Yf  ilhelmshoehe  and  the 
Orangery,  which  his  son  Charles,  and  his  grandson  Simon, 
continued.  The  last  Du  Ry,  Jean  Charles-Etienne,  was,  as  his 
predecessors  had  been,  superintendent  of  the  public  works  of 
the  state.  Most  of  the  public  edifices  which  the  Electorate 
possesses  to  this  day,  were  erected  after  the  plans,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  some  member  of  that  family.  Others  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  military  career.  George  Dumont 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  commandant  of 
the  city  of  Cassel,  in  16S9.  Pierre  de  Lorgerie,  gentleman 
in  waiting  to  the  landgrave,  received  in  like  manner  a  brevet 
as  colonel  of  infantry.  Alexandre  Du  Rozey,  one  of  the 
protectors  of  Denis  Papin,  during  his  sojourn  at  Marburgh, 
was  appointed,  in  1685,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Haastein, 
and  afterward  governor  of  Frederic,  the  son  of  the  landgrave, 
who  was  destined  one  day  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
The  last  Du  Ptozey,  who  died  in  1779,  was  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace  under  Frederic  II.,  and  director-general  of  the 
French  colonies.  The  cadets  of  Moremberts,  Foissacs,  Fon- 
vielles,  Landrons,  De  Lestoilles,  the  De  Roux,  the  G-issots,  the 
De  Gironcourts,  and  the  Raffins,  contributed  greatly  to  per- 
fect the  discipline  of  the  little  army  of  the  landgraves,  which 
owed  to  them  many  of  its  most  skilful  and  devoted  officers. 
It  may  now  be  said  that  the  French  colony  exists  no 
longer  in  Cassel.  It  is  true,  that  the  descendants-  of  the 
proscribed  are  still  designated  by  the  name  of  refugees  or 
colonists,  according  as  they  dvfelt  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
but  they  are  entirely  amalgamated  with  the  German  popula- 
tion, the  language,  manners  and  customs  of  whom  the}^  have 
by  little  and  little  adopted.  It  may  be  added,  that  very 
few  among  them   have  still  preserved  French  sentiments. 
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Those  wlio  belong  to  tbe  educated  classes  continue  to  learn 
the  dialect  their  ancestors  spoke,  but  they  no  longer  make 
use  of  it  among  themselves.  The  mercantile  families  and 
artisans  know  and  speak  no  other  than  the  German  tongue. 
Many  of  them  have  even  Germanized  their  names,  in  order 
to  do  away  with  all  distinctions  between  themselves  and  the 
natives. 

This  neo-liorence  and  foroetfulness  of  their  maternal  lau- 
guage  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William 
IX.  This  jealous  and  parsimonious  prince,  who  loved  no- 
thing belonging  to  France  but  its  language  and  literature, 
showed  himself  little  favorable  to  the  refugees,  and,  although 
he  granted  them  a  partial  renewal  of  their  privileges,  his 
constant  anxiety  was  to  render  them  amenable  to  the  com- 
mon law,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  careful  to  exclude 
them  from  every  service  of  the  state,  and  of  his  household. 
After  his  expulsion  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  West- 
plialian  government  showed  no  more  sympathy  for  the  colony 
of  Cassel.  Finally,  the  anti-French  reaction,  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  dynasty, 
completely  effaced  in  many  families  the  last  recollection  of 
their  native  land.  In  1821,  the  two  parishes  of  the  old  and 
new  town  were  united  into  a  single  one  ;  and,  two  years 
after,  the  French  parish  was  joined  to  the  German  parish 
of  Ville-Neuve. 

The  colony  of  Hanau,  likewise,  lost  its  national  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  same  causes.  That  town  received  in  the 
beginning  a  crowd  of  workmen,  especially  trinket-makers 
and  goldsmiths,  the  descendants  of  whom  still  practise  large- 
ly to  our  days  the  branches  of  industry  exported  from  France 
by  their  ancestors.  It  owes  to  them  the  renown  of  its  gold- 
smiths' and  jewellers'  work,  which  hardly  yields  to  those  of 
Paris,  and  which  have  continued  to  be  sought  for  during  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  throughout  all  Germany,  and  even 
in  the  north  of  Europe.     Manufactures  of  cloths,  silks,  and 
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carpets,  were  established  there  by  the  Souchays,  the  Claudes, 
the  Toussamts,  and  the  Portieqs.*  A  magnificent  carpet 
manufactory,  the  first  in  all  Germany,  for  it  employs  no  less 
than  two  hundred  workmen,  is  still  to  this  day  conducted 
by  the  ofispring  of  an  emigrant  family  named  Dufays. 

The  cultivators,  and  all  those  who  wanted  the  means  of 
subsistence,  received  grants  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the 
different  cantons  of  Lower  Hesse,  where  they  created  suc- 
cessively eighteen  agricultural  colonies  :  Carlsdorf,  founded 
in  1686;  Mariensdorf,  Schwabendorf,  and  Frauenberg,  in 
1687;  Louisendorf,  in  1688;  Kertinghausen,  in  1694;  Leck- 
inghausen,  Frankenheim,  and  Wolfshaute,  in  1699  ;  Carls- 
haven,  Kelse,  Schoenberg,  Saint- Ottilie,  and  Gethsemaue, 
in  1700;  Todenhausen  and  Wiesenfeld,  in  1720;  and  Gew- 
issenruhe  and  Gottestreue,  in  1722.  Our  expatriated  com- 
patriots Avere  there  of  great  use  to  agriculture,  which  was 
singularly  backward  in  that  country.  They  fertilized  the 
sterile  lands  and  drained  marshes,  which  their  intelligent 
labor  transformed  into  orchards  covered  with  fruit-trees, 
and  fields  which  produced  vegetables  unknown  for  the  most 
part  before  their  arrival.  They  improved  the  breed  of  cattle, 
which  they  understood  better  than  the  Hessians.  They 
taught  them  the  art  of  gardening.  They,  the  first,  adorned 
the  landgraviat  with  artificial  meadows.  They,  the  first, 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  It  is  to  them, 
moreover,  that  the  introduction  of  the  turkey  is  due,  that 
great  resource  of  the  peasantry,  which  was  wanting  before 
their  arrival  Lastly,  the  working  of  coal-mines,  so  profit- 
able to  this  day  through  all  the  electorate,  is  cotemporaneous 
with  their  establishment  in  the  country,  f 

*  Erman  and  Reclara,  vol.  v.  p.  2ld. 

f  See  in  the  Archives  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
notice  upon  the  French  Religionists  of  Hesse -Cassel.  This  notice 
was  written  by  the  French  Legation  of  Cassel  in  the  mouth  of  Au- 
gust, 1852. 
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The  little  colony  of  Friedrichsdorf,  situated  in  the  states 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburgh,  half  a  league  from 
Homhurgh-es-Monts  or  Homburgh-les-Bains,  and  three 
leagues  from  Frankfort,  merits  a  separate  mention  in  the 
history  of  the  refugees.  Founded  by  the  proscribed  French, 
in  1687,  it  is,  of  all  the  Protestant  colonies  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  that  one  which  has  best  preserved  its  language 
and  its  national  character.  It  is  composed  to-day  of  nine 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  still  speak  the  French  language,  as 
it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  :  the  street  notices 
are  written  in  French  ;  and  the  schools  are  taught  in  the 
same  language.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  refugees 
have  constantly  married  among  themselves,  without  ever  con- 
tracting an  alliance  with  the  German  families  of  the  country. 
They  are  noted  for  their  temperance  and  sobriety — all  live 
in  the  ease  which  they  owe  to  their  labor — a  solitary  pauper 
cannot  be  seen  among  them — hospitable  toward  strangers, 
they  have  opened  an  asjdum  for  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
the  French  armies  conquered  at  Leipsic,  and  a  pretty  large 
number  of  our  soldiers  whom  fortune  has  abandoned,  have 
taken  up  their  abode  for  ever  in  that  colony,  which  they  call 
Little  France.  At  the  present  time,  the  principal  families 
of  Friedrichsdorf  are  the  Achards,  the  Privats,  the  Garniers, 
the  Rousselets,  the  Lebeaus,  the  Gauterins,  and  the  Foucars. 
Others  which  long  flourished  there,  such  as  the  Agombards, 
the  Lefaux,  the  Lardcs,  the  Rossignols,  and  the  Bonnemains, 
are  to-day  extinct.  The  population  is  rather  manufacturing 
than  agricultural.  The  most  important  manufactures  are 
those  of  flannel,  striped  woollens,  light  woollen  cloths,  knit- 
ting thread,  stockings  and  hats.  Many  of  the  neighboring 
villao-es  have  become  flourishing,  thanks  to  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  who  aiforded  work  to  many  laborers.*  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  thousands  of  Wal- 

*^  Communicated  by   M.  Leutliold,  pastor  at  Friediielisdorf,  and 
ecclesiastic  counsellor  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hcsse-Hombuigh. 
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denses,  who  ultimately  formed  seven  small  colonies  v/ithin 
the  bosom  of  the  country,  united  themselves  to  the  French 
emigrants  who  established  themselves  in  Hesse,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  An  envoy  of  the  States 
Generiil  of  Holland,  Pierre  Walckenaer  by  name,  was 
charged  to  draw  up,  and  sign  in  their  favor,  capitulations 
which  have  remained  in  force  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taunus,  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  Homburgh,  is  found,  on  the  skirts  of 
a  forest  of  firs,  the  village  of  Dornholzhausen,  an  ancient 
colony,  half  French,  half  AValdense,  the  only  one  of  all  Hesse 
which,  with  Friedrichsdorf,  has  preserved  in  all  respects,  and 
even  with  regard  to  the  language  its  founders' spoke,  its 
primitive  character.  Assembled  at  first,  as  a  simple  addition 
to  the  French  refugee  church  of  Homburgh,  it  received,  by 
means  of  collections  made  in  foreign  countries,  a  special 
temple  and  a  pastor,  whose  salary  was  paid  by  the  King  of 
England,  whose  charities  were  annually  transmitted  to  Frank- 
fort, through  the  medium  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  other  Waldense  colonies  of  Hesse  arc,  at  the  present 
time,  entirely  Germanized.*  Alsatia,  lastly,  incompletely 
united  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  afforded  an 
asylum  to  a  certain  number  of  the  refugees.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  '•  reform,"  the  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Strasburgh  had  received  within  its  walls,  Lefevre  d'Etaples, 
Gerard  Roussel,  Francois  Lambei-t,  and  Calvin  himself,  and 
afterwards  the  lawyers,  Charles  de  Moulin  and  Francois 
Beaudouin.  After  the  massacre  of  Yassy,  the  Countess  de 
Rove,  mother-in-law  of  Conde,  retired  thither,  with  the  five 
children  of  that  prince,  who  was  then  the  true  head  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  But  the  interest  of  the  Strasburghers 
towards  the  French  Huguenots  was  not  long  in  growing  cold, 
when  the  rigid  Lutheran  orthodoxy  prevailed  over  the  con- 

*  The  "Echo  of  the  A^alleys,"  a  monthly  sheet,  number  of  the  5th 
of  October.  1848,     Pit?nereL 
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ciliating  spirit  of  Bucer.  In  1577,  their  church  was  closed; 
their  worship  was  proscribed ;  and  the  Calvinists,  treated 
as  heretics,  were  only  tolerated  through  compassion  ;  most 
of  them  quitted  a  town  which  had  become  so  inhospitable 
towards  them;  those  wbo  remained,  and  some  newly  arrived 
Protestants,  who  had  joined  them  after  the  revocation,  were 
obliged  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  religious 
worship,  to  the  neighboring  Tillage  of  Wolfsheim,  which 
belonged  to  the  Count  of  Hanau.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
revolution  of  1789,  that  they  were  authorized  to  possess  a 
temple  at  Strasburgh. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  even  while  it  attached  Alsatia 
to  France,  had  guaranteed  their  possessions  to  many  princes 
of  the  empire,  such  as  the  Counts  De  Deux  Fonts  and  de 
Veldentz,  and  the  Lords  of  Fleckenstein,  of  Saareurden  and 
of  Rappolstein.  The  territories  of  these  princes,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  province  thenceforth  to  be  French,  which  were 
themselves  definitively  united  to  France  only  by  a  decree  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  offered,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  an  asylum  to  a  crowd  of  victims  of 
religious  intolerance;  The  valley  of  Lievre,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Vosgcs,  received  many  refugees  of  Lorraine, 
who  united  themselves  to  the  colony  of  Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Mines,  founded  a  century  before,  by  the  sire  Egenolph  de 
Rappolstein.  Others  established  themselves  in  great  numbers 
in  the  fortress  of  Phalsburgh,  situated  upon  the  confines  of 
Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  and  formerly  founded  by  the  Count- 
Palatine,  George  Jean  de  Yeldentz,  as  an  asylum  for  the 
French  refugees  of  the  religious  wars.  Most  of  the  latter 
crossed  over  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  and 
united  themselves  to  the  colony  of  Bischwiller,  the  first 
pastor  of  which  was  Didier  Mageron,  of  Metz.  This  colony 
created  the  first  cloth  manufactures  of  Alsatia,  and  spread 
around  it  an  ease  and  prosperity,  the  effects  of  which  the 
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country  feels  to  this  day.*  The  other  colonies  founded 
by  the  princes,  who  held  possessions  in  Alsatia,  were 
those  of  Annweiler,  in  the  county  of  Deux  Fonts,  Bon- 
homme,  Balschweiler  and  Badonville.  In  the  country 
of  Saarwerden,  whole  villages,  abandoned  by  their  inhab- 
itants, were  ceded  to  them.  The  Count  of  Nassau  built 
churches  for  them,  and  assigned  them  funds  for  the 
support  of  their  ministers.  The  villages  of  Picardy  and 
Champagne,  situated  in  the  canton  de  la  Petit  Pierre,  have 
preserved,  until  the  present  time,  their  French  names,  which 
offer  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  German  names  of  the  villages 
which  surround  them. 

*  History  of  Bisch wilier,    by  Culman,  page  36-38.     Strnsburgh, 
1826:  in  German. 
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OF    THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    FRENCH     EEFUGEES     IN    ENGLAND. 

Alliance  of  tlie  French  Protestants  with  England  in  the  16th  century— Elizabeth- 
James  I.— Charles  I.— Cromwell- French  Eefugees  in  London  in  the  16th  century 
—Foundation  of  the  first  French  Church  in  London— John  A-Lasco— Progi-ess  of 
the  London  Colony  under  Elizabeth— Organization  of  the  Eefugees  under  Charles 
I._Their  conduct  during  the  troubles— French  Churches  in  tho  Provinces— Edict 
of  Hampton  Court— Policy  of  James  IL— His  edict  in  favor  of  the  Eefugees— Num- 
ber of  the  Eefugees— Establishment  of  Twenty-six  new  Churches  in  London- 
Foundation  of  Churches  in  the  Provirces— French  Colony  at  Edinborough— Col- 
onies in  Ireland— Indignation  in  England  against  LouisXIV.— Embarrassment  of 
James  II.— Koyal  Bounty— Tergiversation  of  James  IL— He  orders  Claude's  book 
to  be  burnt— Evil  effect  of  that  measure— Attempts  to  remove  the  Eefugees  from 
the  country— Connivance  of  James  IL  with  Louis  XI Y.— Mission  of  Bourepaus— 
Return  of  five  hundred  Eefugees— Fall  of  James  IL— Policy  of  TVilliam  III.  and 
Anne— Act  of  Parliament  of  17C9. 

England,  in  no  smaller  degree  than  Branclenburgh,  gave 
asylum  to  the  French  refugees,  who  fled  to  her  seeking 
protection  from  persecution.  For  above  a  hundred  years, 
she  had  "been  the  main  support  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
France,  whether  by  arms  or  negotiation.  In  1562,  when  the 
massacre  of  Yassy  had  caused  the  outbreak  of  religious  war, 
Elizabeth  signed  the  treaty  of  Hampton  Court  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  by  which  she  engaged  to  send  him  succors 
to  the  amount  of  6000  men,  the  half  of  whom  should  defend 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  while  the   other  half  should  form  the 
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garrison  of  Havre,  the  Protestants  engaging  to  deliver  that 
town  to  the  English.  The  defeat  of  Dreu  and  the  treaty 
of  Amboise  broke  the  alliance,  and  Conde  himself  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  royal  army,  which  recovered  that  city  from 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  But  D'Andelot  and  Coligny  avoided 
taking  part  in  the  expedition,  and  some  Protestant  gentle- 
men, animated  by  more  ardent  fanaticism,  and  preferring 
their  religion  to  their  country,  cast  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged town  to  aid  in  its  defence.  When  the  two  parties 
again  had  recourse  to  arms,  Elizabeth  furnished  the  Hugue- 
nots with  succors  in  money,  and  a  train  of  artillery.  After 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  refused  for  many  days 
to  grant  any  audience  to  the  French  Ambassador,  La  Mothe 
Fenelon.  When  she  at  length  received  him,  it  was  in  the 
privy  chamber,  which  had  been  converted  for  the  time  to 
the  semblance  of  a  death-chamber.  She  was  surrounded  by 
the  Lords  who  composed  her  council,  and  her  court  ladies, 
clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  who  turned  away  their  heads 
indignantly  as  he  passed  through  their  silent  ranks  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Queen,  who  compelled  him  to  exonerate_^ 
Charles  IX.  from  this  atrocious  crime.*  Nay !  she  did 
more ;  she  permitted  Montgomery  to  fit  out  an  Expedition 
in  England  for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege  by  the  royal  forces.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  she  took  a  far  less  active  part  in  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  kingdom ;  but  when,  after  the  death  of  that 
king,  Henry  IV.  was  constrained  to  make  head  at  once 
against  the  League  and  the  King  of  Spain,  she  sent  him  suc- 
cors in  money  and  three  thousand  soldiers.  After  the  peace 
of  Vervins  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  she 
wrote  to  AValsinghara,  her  ambassador  in  Paris,  "  we  doubt 
not  that  you  fully  apprehend  how  necessary  it  is  for  our  own 

*  Letters,  Instructions,  and  Memoirs  of  Marie  Stuart :  by  Prince 
Labanoff:  seventh  article  inserted  to  the  "Journal  des  Savants," 
April,  1849. 
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tranquillity  and  that  of  our  kingdom,  that  the  Protestant  party 
shall  be  maintained.  It  is  to  this  end  that  we  command  you 
that,  whenever  you  may  perceive  an  opportunity  for  contri- 
^  buting  to  the  observation  of  the  edict,  you  will  not  fail  to  do 
jso."  These  injunctions  responded  to  the  belief  generally 
entertained  in  England,  that  the  ruin  of  Calvinism  in  France, 
would  be  but  the  prelude  to  the  destruction  of  Protestantism 
in  England.* 

James  I.,  like  Elizabeth,  favored  the  French  Protestants. 
Although  notoriously  pacific  in  his  character,  and  much  dis- 
inclined to  support  revolted  subjects  against  their  sovereigns, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  Marshal  du  Bouillon,  the 
French  ambassador  during  the  regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis 
— "  If  the  Queen  is  determined  to  violate  the  edicts  granted 
to  the  Protestants  in  her  kingdom,  I  do  not  allow  that  the 
alliance  into  which  I  have  entered,  and  which  I  have  con- 
firmed with  France,  ought  to  debar  me  from  aiding  and  pro- 
tecting them.  When  my  neighbors  are  attacked  on  a  quar- 
rel in  which  I  am  myself  concerned,  the  natural  law  of  right 
permits  me  to  anticipate  the  evil  which  I  see  in  prospect." 
The  Chevalier  d'Egmont,  his  ambassador,  was  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  general  assembly  held  at  Rochefort,  and  in 
common  with  the  Duke  of  Sully,  determined  the  Reformed 
party  on  accepting  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  Court  of  France 
at  the  conferences  of  London.  There  even  occurred  on  that 
occasion  a  lively  controversy  between  the  commissioners  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  Huguenot  leaders,  who  demanded  that 
the  English  ambassador  should  sign  the  treaty,  in  his  ad- 
mitted quality  as  mediator.  But  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vil- 
leroy,  refused  his  assent,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  neither 
rightful,  nor  becoming  to  the  King's  dignity  to  permit  it.f 

*  Memoir  touching  the  re-establishment  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France  consequent  on  the  approaching  treaty  of  peace.  The  Hague, 
1712.     British  Museum. 

f  Memoir  concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  France.     The  Hague,  171?.     British  Museum. 
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Charles  I.  did  not  renounce  the  protection  of  French 
Protestantism,  as  it  had  previously  existed  on  the  part  of 
England.  The  treaty  of  pacification  of  1626  was  concluded 
under  his  mediation  and  guaranty,  although  such  officious 
intervention  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  treat}',  owing  to  rea- 
sons of  national  comity.  But  Richelieu  had  concluded  that 
treaty,  onl3Mvith  a  view  to  creating  division  among  his  enemies. 
He  had  no  sooner  signed  the  peace  with  Spain,  than  he  at 
once  laid  siege  to  Rochelle.  "  Rest  assured,"  he  wrote  to 
the  Rochellers,  "  that  I  will  never  abandon  you,  and  that  I 
will  employ  all  the  forces  of  my  realm  for  your  deliverance, 
until  it  shall  please  God  to  grant  me  the  grace  of  giving  you 
a  secure  peace."  In  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  Par- 
liament in  1628,  he  thus  expressed  himself — "  I  will  not  stop 
to  prove  to  you  that  you  ought  to  exert  all  your  efforts  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  I  propose.  If  the  necessity  of 
supporting  a  war  undertaken  on  your  own  advice,  of  preserv- 
ing the  religion,  the  liberties,  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  of 
defending  our  friends  and  allies,  is  incapable  of  stirring,  all 
the  eloquence  of  man,  or  even  of  the  angels,  would  fail  to 
persuade  you."  After  these  words  had  been  uttered,  not  de- 
void of  a  sort  of  calm  bitterness,  Coventry,  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  insisted,  in  his  turn,  on  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Protestant  religion,  attacked  by  powers  which, 
he  asserted,  were  every  where  working  in  concert  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  errors  of  Popery.  War  was  de- 
creed. "  His  Majesty  has  been  patient  beyond  all  term  of 
patience,"  so  stated  Buckingham  in  his  manifesto,  "  so  long- 
as  he  thought  it  might  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  France  to  try  other  methods,  before 
having  recourse  to  arms,  up  to  the  time  when  he  consented 
to  become  mediator  of  the  last  peace,  on  conditions  more 
than  disadvantageous,  which  never  would  have  been  accepted 
but  through  the  intervention  of  His  Majesty,  who  interposed 
all  his  credit  and  authority  with  the  churches,  going  so  far 
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even  as  to  menace  them,  in  order  to  enforce  tlieir  acceptance, 
and  so  to  shield  the  honor  of  the  most  Christian  King." 

These  tidings  greatl}^  animated  the  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Eochelle.  "  We  have  obtained,"  said  they,  "  an 
edict  founded  and  cemented  on  the  plighted  honor  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain."  Such  was  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
their  discourses.  But  Buckingham's  espedition  proved  a 
disgraceful  failure;  and,  in  their  grief,  the  besieged  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Charles  I.  in  terms  equally  touching  and 
energetical.  "  Your  people,"  they  said,  "  have  abandoned 
us,  contrary  to  your  magnanimous  instructions,  not  daring  so 
much  as  to  come  within  breathing  distance  of  us,  or  to  look 
peril  in  the  face,  for  the  execution  of  your  sacred  word.  We 
address  you.  Sire,  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  In  order  to  retain 
the  honor  of  your  protection,  we  set  at  naught  the  advice  of  - 
our  friends,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  respect 
due  to  our  birth.  Now  all  is  lost,  unless  we  find,  in  your 
justice,  that  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  recovering  in 
the  person  of  the  king  our  sovereign.  God  grants  to  us 
enough  of  life  and  vigor,  even  in  these  new  bleeding  wounds, 
to  await  your  reinforcements  during  a  full  month.  May 
your  Majesty  further  this  miracle.  It  is  to  this  that  our 
humble  and  ardent  supplications  are  directed,  or — for  it  is 
better  expressed  in  a  single  word — to  this  end  that  our  adjura- 
tion before  heaven  and  earth  is  inscribed  upon  your  throne, 
as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  strangest  desolation  that 
ever  befell  an  innocent  people,  a  desolation  of  which  we  pray 
that  the  occasion  may  never  challenge  the  plighted  faith  of 
a  great  king." 

The  King  of  England  prepared  new  armaments,  but  the 
promised  succors  came  not ;  and,  ere  long,  it  was  understood 
that  the  assassination  of  Buckingham  had  broken  up  the  ex- 
pedition. Rochelle  submitted  to  Bichelieu,  its  people  being 
well  satisfied  that  the  Court  of  England  had  promised  them 
protection,  only  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  people,  who 
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earnestly  desired  that  they  should  be  energetically  succored. 
This  check  of  the  French  Protestants  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embitter  the  misunderstanding  between  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament. 

The  Revolution  of  1648  and  the  glorious  dictatorship  of 
Cromwell,  replaced  England  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Europe.  Disdaining  the  interested  offers  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  proposed  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  to  raise  Guyenne  against  the  royal 
authority,*  the  Protector  allied  himself  to  Mazarin,  and  by 
that  alliance  greatly  advanced  his  policy.  At  the  time  of 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Waldenses  in  1655,  he  made 
the  minister  of  Louis  XIY.  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  duty 
which  he  had  imposed  on  French  troops.  The  Cardinal  dis- 
avowed the  conduct  of  those  commandants  of  the  army,  who 
had  borne  a  share  in  that  war  of  extermination,  and  mediated 
with  Charles  Emanuel  in  favor  of  that  unhappy  people. 
Cromwell  addressed  a  menacing  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
himself,  who  hastily  gave  way,  and  revoked  his  bloody  edict 
of  proscription.!  He,  moreover,  comforted  the  Waldenses, 
by  his  succors,  for  the  misfortunes  they  had  endured,  and 
through  the  medium  of  Lockhart,  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
he  extended  his  protecting  hand  even  to  the  Protestants  of 
Nimes  and  the  Cevennes.  J 

Troubles  having  broken  out  at  Nimes  in  1657,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  election  of  Consuls,  the  Catholics  demanded  the 
punishment  of  their  adversaries  with  all  the  characteristic 
ardor  of  the  southern  temperament.  Mazarin  granted  an 
amnesty  ;  he  had  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Cromwell, 
containing  the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  informing 

*  Burnet.    History  of  his  own  time,  vol.  1,  p.  113.    London,  1125. 

f  The  History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Eeformed  Churches  in 
France,  Orange  and  Piedmont,  from  the  year  1655  to  this  time.  Lon- 
don, 1699.   British  Musgum. 

:|:  Burnet.  History  of  his  own  time,  vol.  1,  p.  120.  London,  1*725. 
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him  of  the  operations  assigned  to  the  English  fleets  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean.  The  Protector  added  his 
advice  as  to  the  attacks  which  should  be  directed  against 
Austria  by  the  armies  of  Portugal,  Sweden  and  France,  and 
closed  his  letter  by  these  words,  as  if  thrown  in  without 
much  purpose — "  Something  has  fallen  out  in  a  town  of  Lau- 
guedoc,  called  Nimes.  I  pray  you  let  all  pass  without  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  as  tenderly  as  may  be."* 

Such,  for  above  a  hundred  years,  v/as  the  usual  policy 
of  England  in  regard  to  the  French  Reformers.  It  was 
natural  then,  that  they  should  often  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
hospitable  soil  of  the  three  kingdoms,  even  before  the  period 
of  the  great  general  "  Refuge,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
reigns  of  Charles  11. ,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  Id 
point  of  fact,  so  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  1 6th  century, 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  caused  thousands  of  refugees,  natives  of 
France,  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  such  as  Artois,  Hainault,  the  district  of  Namur, 
the  Luxemburg,  Flanders,  and  Brabant  to  flock  into  England. 
The  practical  spirit  which,  from  the  days  of  Edward  III., 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  crown,  caused  them  to  be 
received  with  ready  welcome.  In  the  like  manner  had  the 
Kings  of  England,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  introduced  the 
Flemish  manufacturers,  who  were  then  a  mark  for  the  vexa- 
tious oppression  of  their  Counts,  supported  by  the  feudal 
dynasty  of  Valois.  In  like  manner,  in  the  sixteenth,  they 
welcomed  the  French  and  Walloon  refugees,  in  the  speedily 
justified  expectation  that,  from  their  active  industry,  large 
accessions  would  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Thence  arose  the  numerous  churches  founded  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  provinces,  which  were  constantly  increased  by 

*  This  postscript  to  the  dispatch  to  Mazarin  is  found  in  a  letter 
from  the  Archbish-op  of  Toulouse  to  the  States  of  Languedoc.  MSS. 
of  the  Library  of  Ximes. 
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persecution,  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  of  London,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  which  most  of  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  even  America,  owe  their  origin  and 
first  organization.  Established  at  the  moment  when  persecu- 
tion was  about  to  sw^oop  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  when 
civil  war  was  preparing  to  deluge  France  in  blood,  its  special 
mission  was  to  be  a  church  of  refuge  to  its  continental 
sisters,  and  to  prepare  them  an  asylum  on  the  generous  soil 
whereon  she  had  herself  found  shelter. 

The  French  Church  of  London  was  established  in  1550. 
It  owed  its  birth  to  the  piety  of  young  Edward  VI.,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  of  Craumer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  under  his  power 
that  Martin  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Faquis,  Peter  Alexander, 
and  other  Protestant  refugees,  had  found  shelter  from  per- 
secution. Of  the  number  of  those  ardent  promoters  of  the 
new  doctrines,  whose  life  was  incessantly  threatened  on  the 
continent,  was  John  A-Lasco,  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  had 
abandoned  the  charge  of  Provost  of  the  church  of  Gnezne, 
of  which  his  uncle  was  Archbishop,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Vesprim,  in  Hungary,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  nomi- 
nated, in  order  to  found  a  Protestant  church  at  Embden,  in 
Eastern  Friseland,  in  1544.  An  order  from  Charles  V., 
having  compelled  him  to  leave  that  city,  in  1548,  he  passed 
into  England,  and  put  himself  into  connection  with  Cecil, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Cran- 
mer ;  ere  long,  a  patent  royal  of  July  24th,  1550,  intrusted 
him  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  Protestants  of 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  who  had  retired 
into  England.  At  the  same  time  the  King  assigned  to  them 
the  church  of  the  Augustins  for  the  holding  their  assemblies, 
and  celebrating  their  worship  after  the  manner  of  their 
country.*     "  Grave  and  lofty  considerations,"  thus  runs  the 

*  Now  the  Dutch  churcli  of  Austin  Fviars  in  the  City. 
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patent  rojal,  "  having  convinced  us  that  it  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  princes  to  be  prompt  and  well-affectioned 
toward  the  Holy  Gospel  and  the  Apostolic  Religion,  insti- 
tuted and  given  by  Christ  himself — and  without  which  no 
government  can  prosper ;  considering,  moreover,  that  it  is 
the  office  of  a  Christian  prince,  in  well  administering  his 
kingdom,  to  provide  for  religion,  and  for  unhappy  persons 
who  are  afflicted  and  banished  for  religion's  sake,  we  would 
have  you  to  know,  that,  pitying  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  for  some  time  past  sojourners  in  our  kingdom, 
and  who  are  arriving  therein  daily,  we  will  and  order  of  our 
own  special  grace,  of  our  own  certain  knowledge,  and  of  our 
full  movement,  as  likewise  with  the  advice  of  our  council, 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be,  in  our  city  of  London,  a 
temple,  entitled  the  temple  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  the 
assembly  of  the  Germans  and  other  foreigners  may  meet  and 
perform  their  services,  to  the  end,  that  by  the  ministers  of 
their  church  the  Holy  Gospel  may  be  purely  interpreted,  and 
the  sacraments  administered  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  apostolic  ordinances."  To  the  superintendent  were  added 
four  ministers,  two  of  whom  v\'ere  of  German  and  Dutch 
origin,  and  two  Frenchmen,  Francois  de  la  Riviere  and 
Richard  Francois  by  name.  The  King,  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  work,  thus  commenced,  and  to  shelter  it  entirely  from 
the  change,  which  might  one  day  accrue  in  the  policy  of 
England,  constituted  the  superintendent  and  four  ministers 
into  a  body  politic,  whom  he  placed  under  the  safeguard  of 
all  the  authorities,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  the 
realm.  Some  months  afterv»'ard,  the  French  obtained  from 
the  Chapter  of  Windsor,  the  chapel  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
for  the  celebration  of  their  worship  in  the  French  tongue ; 
and,  without  separating  themselves  from  theii-  friends  and 
brethren  of  Holland  and  Germany,  had  thenceforth  a  separate 
existence,  and  still  drew  largely  from  the  numerous  emigra- 
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tions  of  French  refugees,  new  conditions  both  of  strength 
unci  durability. 

A-Lasco  composed  a  book,  in  which  he  arranged  the 
canons  of  the  church  intrusted  to  his  care ;  it  was  entitled 
"  All  the  form  and  manner  of  the  ecclesiastic  ministry  of  the 
Foreign  Church,  established  in  London,  by  the  very  faithful 
Prince,  Fdward  VI."  He  established  in  that  town  the  first 
printing  office  for  the  publication  of  religious  v/orks.  Edward 
VI.,  who  had  shown  the  utmost  friendship  for  him,  had  him- 
self strong  predilections  for  the  French  language  ;  he  wrote 
in  that  tongue  a  "  collection  of  passages  against  idolatry," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  uncle  ;  and 
another  book  of  controversy,  "  On  encountering  the  abuses 
of  the  world,  addressed  to  the  Pope,"  which  he  composed,  it 
is  said,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  When  after  the  death  of 
the  King,  Mary  Tudor  succeeded  in  reconciling  England 
to  the  Papal  See,  and  commenced  a  new  persecution,  A-Lasco 
was  compelled  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  certain  death,  and 
never  returned  to  London,  although  he  lived  to  witness  the 
succession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  The  foreign  church 
he  had  established  was  dispersed ;  some  returning  to  Frise- 
land,  and  others  embarking  for  Denmark.  A  horde  of 
English,  flying  the  pyres  rekindled  by  the  aunt  of  Charles 
v.,  followed  them  into  exile,  and  received  a  brotherly 
welcome  at  Strasburg,  Bale,  Zurich,  and  above  all  at  Geneva- 
where  Knox  was  even  then  fortifying  himself  in  those  ardent 
convictions,  which  he  was  destined  soon  to  carry  back  to 
Scotland. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  French  re-entered 
their  church,  and  Grindall,  Bishop  of  London,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  their  superintendent,  an  office  which  had 
remained  vacant  since  the  flight  of  A-Lasco.  The  Queen 
confirmed  all  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Edward  VI., 
and  never,  during  her  long  reign,  ceased  from  manifesting 
to  the  French  refugees,  the  liveliest  proofs  of  her  sympathy. 
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The  government  of  Charles  IX.,  having  seized  the  mer- 
chandise of  many  English  then  on  the  continent,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  the  min- 
isters of  Elizabeth  had  recourse,  to  reprisals  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  all  the  French  settled  in  England  ;  but  on  the 
representations  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Cecil  caused  the 
refugees,  for  religion's  sake,  to  be  exempted  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  cruel  measure.*  In  1568,  their  new  pastor, 
John  Cousin,  mediated  a  second  time  in  their  favor  with  Cecil, 
and  obtained  from  him  the  liberation  of  all  the  French  re- 
fugees confined  in  prison  for  debt.f  The  French  colony  of 
London,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  but  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  communicants  J  ;  but  the  religious  wars  which  desolated 
France,  under  Charles  IX.,  and  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, added  so  greatly  to  the  number  of  the  refugees, 
that  the  Church  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  supply 
sufficient  aid  to  those  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  total  destitu- 
tion. The  Queen  recommended  the  refugees  to  the  charity 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  comforted  them  in 
their  distress.  At  a  later  date,  in  1586  and  1595,  she 
prote  ted  them  against  the  animosity  of  the  apprentices  of 
the  city,  of  the  merchants  and  artisans,  jealous  of  the  com- 
petition which  the  new-comers  maintained  against  them,  and 
who  clamored,  even  with  recourse  to  threats,  for  their  expul- 
sion from  England. 

The  successors  of  Elizabeth  showed  themselves  as  bene- 
volent to  the  unhappy  exiles  as  that  great  Queen.  James  I. 
wrote  to  them  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to 
assure  them  of  the  falsity  of  the  intentions  attributed  to  him 
by  his  enemies.  "  I  will  protect  you,"  he  said,  "  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  prince  to  defend  those  who  have  aban- 
doned their  country  for  their  religion's  sake.  It  is  my  desire 
to  defend  you,  as  the  Queen,  my  sister,  renowned  the  wide 

*  The  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbp.  Grindall,  p.  15.  London,  1710,  folio. 
f  Ibid,  p.  134.     X  ihid. 
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world  over,  has  done  before  me,  for  whom  you  have  offered 
up  your  prayers  to  God.  "Wherefore,  if  any  one  shall  dare 
to  molest  you,  I  will  so  punish  him,  that  he  shall  have  no  de- 
sire to  return  to  his  offence."* 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1625,  Charles  I.  held 
language  by  no  means  less  encouraging  to  the  envoys  of  the 
French  church.  On  November  23,  1626,  he  uttered  a  decree, 
by  which  he  enjoined  all  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  maintain 
the  members  of  the  foreign  churches  and  their  children  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  the  immunities  which  they 
held  of  his  predecessors,  "in  consideration,"  he  added,  "of 
the  excellent  reception  and  liberal  hospitality  which  are  ex- 
tended to  our  subjects  and  their  children  beyond  the  sea." 
But  on  the  outbreaking  of  the  troubles,  which  were  precur- 
sors to  the  troubles  of  the  great  rebellion  of  164S,  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  took  umbrage  at  the  liberty  which  the  state 
granted  to  the  French  churches,  giving  them  the  libert}^  of 
not  conforming  to  the  established  Church  of  England.  They 
maintained  that  the  episcopacy  was  obscured  by  this  permis- 
sion, and  that  the'Tfesbyterian  patty  might  one  day  quote  so 
dangerous  a  precedent  in  their  own  favor,  whereon  to  found 
a  claim  to  similar  privileges.  The  council,  displeased  at  the 
spirit  manifested  by  some  of  the  churches,  gave  the  bishops 
license  to  act,  and  Laud  lost  no  time  in  commanding  all  the 
English-born  members  of  those  churches  to  celebrate  their 
worship,  in  future,  according  to  the  English  rituaL  Those 
only  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  measure,  who 
were  not  born  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  he 
conceded  that,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  to  reside  as 
aliens  in  the  realm,  they  should  have  license  to  worship  after 
the  fashion  of  their  ancestors.  This  order  was  resisted  by 
the  French,  and  several  of  their  ministers  were  suspended, 
and  even  imprisoned,  for  their  refusal  to   conform.     Some 

*  The  original  of  tins  document  is   French,    dated  Maj-  21,  1806. 
Archives  of  the  French  Church  in  London, 
VOL.  I. — 11 
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communities  were  dissolved,  their  ministers  preferring  their 
abandonment  to  the  obeying  of  injunctions  which  were  at 
variance  with  their  consciences.      Fortunately  for  the  refu- 

r  gees,  the  London  church  had  established,  so  long  before  as 

'  the  year  1581,  annual  conferences  and  conventions,  at  which 
deputies  from  the  churches  of  Canterbury,  Norwich,  South- 
ampton, Pvye,  Winchelsea,  Hampton,  and  Thorney  Abbey 
were  used  to  assemble.  In  these  religious  assemblies,  mod- 
elled on  those  of  France,  every  thing  relating  to  the  spirit- 
ual prosperity  of  the  churches,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
the  Calvinist  doctrines  in  all  their  purity,  was  freely  dis- 
cussed. This  organization,  which  centralized  the  forces  of 
the  French  colonies,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  convention,  which  met  at  London  in 
1634,  obstinately  refused  to  submit  to  his  orders.  The  dis- 
pute was  protracted,  and  when  Charles  I.  vras  compelled  by 
the  Scottish  rising  to  convoke  a  parliament,  the  convention 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  national  assembly,  which  admit- 
ted its  complaints,  happy  to  secure,  in  the  support  of  the   re- 

j   fugees,  a  new  element  of  power  against  the  despotism  of  the 

I  king  and  bishops. 

In  1641,  at  the  moment  when  the  civil  v^ar  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  the  French  churches  felt  the  necessity 
of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  their  union,  in  order  to  resist 
the  common  enemy.  In  a  new  convention,  they  adopted  a 
series  of  regulations,  under  the  title  of  "  Police  and  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  observed  in  the  churches  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, received  into  the  English  kingdom,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  sovereign  Sire  Charles — whom  may  God  preserve 
in  all  happiness  and  prosperity — after  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  revised  by  the  synod  of  the  said  churches,  in  the 
year  MDCXLI."  These  regulations,  almost  wholly  consist- 
ing of  extracts  from  the  book  of  A-Lasco,  became  the  funda- 
mental code,  which  ruled  from  this  period  in  the  French 
church,  wliether  of  London  or  thf'  provinces.     Every  pastor, 
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on  being  admitted  to  his  functions,  was  compelled  to  affix  bis 
signature,  in  token  of  bis  adbesion.  England  was  tben  on 
the  brink  of  the  Revolution  of  1G48. 

Wben  Cbarles  I.  bad  perisbed  on  tbe  scaffold,  and  the 
republic  had  been  substituted  for  tbe  monarchy,  tbe  French 
refugees  were  loaded  with  favors  by  tbe  new  government. 
From  that  time  their  cause  may  be  received  as  won,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  tbe  Stuarts,  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land was  regarded  by  them  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their 
rights.  "  I  rejoice  to  have  heard  j^ou,"  replied  Charles  II. 
to  their  deputies,  "  and  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 
Rest  assured  that  you  shall  receive  as  much  liberty  as  you 
have  ever  received  under  any  one  of  my  predecessors."  We 
shall  very  shortly  perceive  that  the  acts  of  the  new  monarch 
did  not  fall  short  of  bis  words ;  and  that  even  James  II. 
could  not  avoid  following  his  example,  and  lending  a  hand  to 
the  establishment  of  the  multitudes  of  new  refugees,  whom 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  precipitated  to  tbe 
shores  of  England, 

The  principal  churches  founded  before  tbe  great  epoch 
of  "  the  Refuge,"  which  were  destined  to  share  with  London 
tbe  honor  of  receiving  the  victims  of  the  intolerance  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were  those  which  follow  : 

That  of  Canterbury,  founded  in  15GI,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  favor  of  the  Walloon  refugees.  These  were  wont 
to  assemble  in  the  crypts  of  the  cathedral,  which  were  as- 
signed to  them  for  tbe  celebration  of  their  worship.  This 
colony  was  gradually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  great  num- 
bers of  Protestant  French,  who  united  themselves  to  it.  In 
1634,  the  number  of  communicants  had  risen  to  900  ;  in 
1665  to  about  1300;  in  1676  to  2,500.*  Toward  the  close 
of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  the  French  refugees   separated 

*  Burns's   "  History  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Kefugecs."     P.  39. 
London  :  1846. 
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themselves  from  the  Walloon  church,  and  formed  a  new 
society  of  which  Pierre  Richard  was  the  first  pastor. 

That  of  Sandwich,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
French  refugees,  who  had  established  themselves  first  in 
London  and  Norwich.  The  registers  of  that  church  are 
filled  with  French  names,  such  as  Balthasar  Ernoult,  Pierre 
de  Larbre,  Jean  Delahaye,  Jean  Descamps,  Nicholas  Bayart, 
Nicholas  Lefebure,  Jean  Taillebert,  Martin  Roussel,  Charle- 
magne.* 

That  of  Norwich,  founded  in  1564,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  composed  of  French  and  Walloons. 
The  names  which  appear  the  most  frequently  on  its  registers 
are  those  of  Martineau,  Colombine,  Le  Monnier,  Desormeaux, 
de  la  Haize,  Desbonnets,  de  Lannoy,  Malebranche,  Levas- 
seur,  Polet.f 

That  of  Southampton,  composed  of  Walloons,  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Origny,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  north  of  France,  was  established  by  letters 
patent  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth. 

That  of  Glastonbury,  founded  under  the  patronage  of 
Cranmer,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Cecil. 

That  of  Kye,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  established 
by  French  refugees  after  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew. 

That  of  Winchelsea,  founded  in  1550. 

That  of  Dover,  created  in  1646,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  petition  of  the  London 
Conference.  The  most  celebrated  of  its  preachers  was 
Jean  Campredon. 

That  of  Feversham,  founded  a  few  years  later,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

That  of  Whittlesea,  founded  in  1662  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich. 

That  of  Thorney- Abbey,  in  the   county  of  Cambridge, 

*  Burn,  p.  56,     f  Ibiilera,  p.  '78. 
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where  numerous  tomb-stones  still  recall  to  us,  even  at  this 
day,  the  names  of  the  French  refugees,  who  established 
themselves  in  that  town.  It  was  created  in  1652,  and  had 
Ezekiel  Daunois  for  its  first  minister. 

That  of  Sandtoft,  established  in  Lincolnshire  in  1634. 

That  of  Ipswich,  established  in  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  II.,  and  supported  by  the  refugees  established  in 
the  capital. 

In  London  itself,  beside  the  Church  established  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  French  possessed  already,  prior  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  of  the  Savoy,  founded  in 
1641  by  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  lord  of  Soubise;  that  of 
Marylebone,  established  by  Cromwell  in  1650;  and  that  of 
Castle-street  created  by  Charles  II. 

These  different  colonies  had  prepared  England  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  refugees,  from  the  persecution  of  Louis 
XIV.  They  were  so  many  centres,  around  which  ere  long 
some  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France  were  destined  to  rally.  Already  instructed  by 
experience,  the  English  readily  foresaw  the  immense  advan- 
tage they  were  likely  to  reap  from  the  accession  of  so  many 
thousands  of  active  and  industrious  men,  so  upright  as  to  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  last  sacrifices  for  religion's  sake. 
When,  in  1681,  Louvois  attempted  the  system  of  "  dragoon- 
ings  "  for  the  first  time  in  Poitou,  they  had  so  weighty  an 
influence  on  the  government,  that  the  frivolous  Charles  II., 
who  did  not  blush  to  receive  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
betray  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  could  not  avoid  in- 
terfering in  behalf  of  the  fugitives.  By  an  edict  signed  at 
Hampton  Court,  on  July  28,  1681,  he  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  obliged  in  honor  and  by  his  conscience  to 
succor  the  Protestants  persecuted  for  religion's  sake.  In 
consequence,  he  granted  them  letters  of  naturalization,  with  all 
the  privileges  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  commerce 
and  trades,  in  so  far  as  they  should  not  be  injurious  to  the 
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interests  of  the  state.  He  undertook  to  propose  to  the  next 
parliament  tliat  all  who  should  come  in  future  to  England 
should  be  naturalized,  and,  in  the  meantime,  declared 
them  free  from  all  taxes  and  imposts  to  which  his  native 
subjects  were  not  liable.  He  authorized  the  sending  of 
their  children  to  the  public  schools  and  universities.  He 
ordered  all  his  ofl&cers,  civil  and  military,  to  receive  them, 
wherever  they  should  come  ashore,  and  to  furnish  them  gra- 
tuitously with  passports  and  the  sums  necessary  for  trans- 
porting them  whithersoever  they  might  desire  to  go.  To 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  custom-house,  he 
issued  instructions  to  let  their  furniture  and  merchandise, 
the  instruments  of  their  commerce  and  trades,  enter  free, 
without  charge  of  any  kind  ;  and  he  charged  all  his  sub- 
jects to  collect  whatsoever  sums  charitable  persons  should  be 
willing  to  contribute  for  the  assisting  of  the  most  needy.* 
Lastly,  he  empowered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  receive  and  present  to  him  their 
petitions.  This  edict  was  speedily  followed  up  by  an  order 
in -council  granting  naturalization  to  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-four  fugitives,  who  had  recently  quitted  Franc e.f 

James  11. ,  himself,  notwithstanding  his  deep  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  Home,  was  not  a  persecutor.  His  great 
offence  lay  in  his  endeavoring,  of  his  own  sole  authorit}^, 
and  without  the  sanction  of  j)arliament,  to  grant  to  the 
Catholics,  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  at  a 
period  when  the  dominant  party  in  the  state  judged  it  dan- 
gerous that  they  should  retain  them.  On  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  the  French  churches  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  and  Thorney- Abbey,  sent  him  a  deputation  to 
solicit  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  He  replied  that 
they  should  receive  from  him  the  same  protection  which  they 

*  A  survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and  "Westminster,  by  John 
Stow.     Vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  chap.  xxi.     London,  1720  :   folio. 
\  Burn,  p.  18.     Note. 
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had  received  from  the  king,  his  brothers  and  his  ancestors  ; 
that  he  regarded  them  as  loyal  subjects,  and  should  cause 
his  opinions  to  be  known  substantially.*  Notwithstanding 
his  antipathy  to  their  religion,  and  his  conviction  that  they 
were  animated  by  republican  principles,  and  were  hostile  to 
all  monarchy,!  he  treated  them  not  as  enemies,  but  kept  the 
promises  made  to  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
he  was  not  entirely  free  to  act  up  to  his  religious  convictions. 
England  was  on  her  guard,  and  the  greater  the  intolerance  dis- 
played by  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  more  earnestly 
did  the  English  nation  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of  the  per- 
secuted religion.  "  That  which  irritates  the  English  to  the 
last  degree,"  wrote  the  French  ambassador,  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  "  is  this — that  they 
can  see  no  remedy,  nor  find  any  means,  whereby  to  prevent 
the  success  of  your  Majesty's  undertaking.  All  which  passes 
in  France,  on  this  head,  is  the  subject  of  very  free  conversa- 
tion in  London,  and  many  people  imagine,  and  say  aloud, 
that  it  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the  fact  that  England  is 
not  governed  by  a  Protestant  King. "J  A  month  after  the 
revocation,  he  again  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  have  spoken 
to  the  King  of  England,  of  the  conversations  held  in  his 
court,  in  regard  to  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  unscrupulous 
terms  uttered  by  those  who  speak  under  the  influence  of  rage 
alone.  I  stated  to  him  that  up  to  this  time  I  had  made  no 
report  of  this  to  your  Majesty,  but  that  I  requested  him  to 
put  order  to  it,  and  to  repress  an  insolence,  which  it  would 
produce  great  mischief  to  take  notice  of  in  public."^ 

*  Aots  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church,  in  London.  Feb. 
2_>,  1685. 

f  Dispatch  of  Barrillon,  of  October  1st,  1G85.  See  the  Archives  of 
tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

:{:  Dispatch  of  Barrillon,  Oct.  1,  1685.  Seethe  Archives  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

§  Dispatch  of  Barrillon.  of  Nov.  1,  1685. 
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We  must  not,  therefore,  "be  surprised  if,  after  the  revoca- 
tion, James  II.,  submitting  to  the  influence  of  jDublic  opinion 
declared  aloud,  issued  a  promulgation  favorable  to  the 
fuo-itives,  who  came  to  establish  themselves  in  his  states. 
By  this  edict,  which  recalled  to  mind  that  of  Charles  II.,  he 
declared  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  by  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  the  common  bonds  of  humanity,  to  comfort 
those  unhappy  persons,  and  bestow  on  them  marks  of  his 
royal  compassion.  The  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the 
French  church  in  London  returned  him  solemn  thanks  for 
the  support  extended  to  their  persecuted  brethren.  "  Your 
Majesty,"  said  they,  "  having  promised  us,  on  your  accession 
to  the  crown  of  this  empire,  that  you  would  maintain  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  we  have  possessed  during  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  your  predecessors,  and  having  subsequently 
had  the  goodness  to  give  great  encouragement  to  strangers 
who  have  retired  to  your  states,  we  come  to  cast  ourselves 
at  your  feet,  in  gratitude  for  the  royal  protection  with  which 
you  have  deigned  to  favor  us.  That  protection  is  so  neces- 
sary to  us,  that  second  to  the  favor  of  Heaven,  we  have 
nothing  which  more  earnestly  to  desire  ;  and,  as  your  3Iajesty 
could  do  nothing  so  important  to  us,  as  to  vouchsafe  that 
your  kingdoms  should  become  the  asylum,  in  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  serve  God  according  to  our  consciences, 
under  the  shadow  of  your  sceptre,  suffer  us,  sire,  in  view  of 
a  benefit  so  far  above  all  esteem,  to  do  homage  to  your 
clemency,  by  declaring  that  the  august  throne,  whereon  you 
sit  with  so  much  glory,  is  truly  a  throne  of  mercy  and  grace, 
and  by  blessing  God  that  he  has  inclined  the  heart  of  your 
Majesty  to  show  itself  favorable  to  the  unhappy  multitudes 
which  are  daily  resorting  to  your  shores."* 

The  refugees,  who  sought   an  asylum  in  England,  were 
natives  of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  but  principally  of 

*  Acts  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  July  20, 
1687. 
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Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy  and  Guienne.  It  is  impossible 
to  verify  the  precise  number,  even  by  examining  the  registers 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom;  for  the  consistories 
never  send  in  full  lists  to  the  English  authorities,  for  fear  of 
giving  umbrage  to  a  people,  hospitable  indeed,  but  jealous  to 
an  excess  of  the  integral  possession  of  their  territory,  which 
might  one  day  have  been  induced  to  close  its  ports  against 
the  immigration.  Nevertheless,  to  judge  from  the  registers 
of  the  Church  of  London,  to  which  the  most  of  these  unhappy 
people  applied  on  their  disembarkation  in  England,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  established  themselves  in  that  kingdom  in  the 
ten  years  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  revocation,  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  about  eighty  thousand  souls.*  At  least  a  third  part 
of  the  refugees  established  themselves  in  Loudon,  in  the 
quarters  of  Long  Acre,  of  Seven  Dials,  of  Soho,  and,  still 
more,  of  Spitalfields  ;  others  scattered  thems-elves  through  the 
precincts  of  Thames  Street,  Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  Saint 
Helen's,  Cripplegate,  Temple  Bar,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
and  Southwark.  During  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688,  the 
consistory  of  the  French  Church  of  London,  which  met  at 
least  once  a  week,  was  occupied  almost  entirely  in  receiving 
confessions  of  repentance  from  those  who,  after  abjuring  their 
religion  to  escape  death,  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
persecutors,  and  hastened  to  find,  on  a  more  liberal  soil,  the 
power  of  resuming  their  ancient  faith.  The  ministers  ex- 
amined their  evidence,  listened  to  the  recital  of  their 
sufferings,  and  readmitted  them  to  the  faith  of  their  brethren. 
In  the  session  of  March  5th,  1686,  fifty  fugitives,  natives  of 
Bordeaux,  of  Saintes,  of  Bolbec,  of  Havre,  of  Fecamp,  of 
Montivilliers,  of  Tonneins,  in  this  manner  abjured  the 
Iloman  Catholic  religion,  to  which  they  had  feigned  to  be 

*  Hume  estimates  the  number  of  refugees  in  England  at  50,000. 
In  the  "Library  of  Sciences  and  Arts,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  164,  the  emigi'ants 
in  the  three  kingdoms  are  rated  at  70,000 ;  but  in  our  opinion  the 
calculations  are  too  low. 

VOL.    I. 11* 
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reconciled.  The  list  of  April  30th,  of  the  foUov.^iiig  year, 
contains  sixty  names  ;  that  of  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  fifty- 
four.  Daring  the  single  month  of  May,  of  the  year  1687, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  ^vere  reconciled  to 
the  church,  T^hich  they  had  seemed  to  abandon.* 

The  sentiments,  which  filled  the  souls  of  the  ministers 
under  these  painful  circumstances,  are  expressed  simply  and 
touchingly  in  a  proclamation  for  a  fast  on  September  2,  1687, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  of  London 
of  1666.  After  having  called  to  memory  that  sad  catastro- 
phe, they  added  these  eloquent  but  mournful  words  :  "  Far- 
thermore,  the  state  to  which  the  Church  of  the  Lord  is  re- 
duced, in  almost  every  region  of  the  world,  is  a  second  and  very 
pressing  motive,  which  should  lead  us  to  humiliate  ourselves 
profoundly  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  desolate  our 
souls  before  him,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  disarm  his  hand, 
which  has  so  long  smitten  us.  So  many  of  our  temples  de- 
molished, so  many  of  our  flocks  not  only  dispersed,  but  en- 
tirely ravaged,  so  many  of  our  people  banished  from  their 
country,  so  many  of  the  faithful  groaning  still  under  the  long- 
est and  cruellest  oppression  that  we  have  ever  seen,  are 
proofs,  but  too  sensible,  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  of  our 
sins,  which  doubtless  have  kindled  it,  and  ought  to  be  to  us  so 
many  voices  calling  us  to  tears,  to  penitence,  to  mortification, 
to  fasting,  to  prayers,  and  to  all  efi'orts  of  extraordinary  hu- 
miliation, in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  visibly  en- 
kindled against  his  people,  to  dissipate  the  storm,  which  seems 
to  threaten  us  once  more,  and  to  call  down  a  return  of  "that 
divine  protection,  which  he  formerly  granted,  to  our  signal 
benefit.! 

Thenceforth,  the  old  church  of  Threadneedle-street,  and 

*  Acts  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  during 
the  years  16S6  and  1GS7. 

f  Acts  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  Aug. 
28th,  1687. 
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those  of  the  Savoj-,  of  Maryleboiie,  and  Castle-street,  were 
unable  to  accommodate  the  still  increasmg  multitude  of  the 
religionists.  The  consistory  again  applied  to  James  II.,  who 
gave  them  permission  to  build  another  in  Spitalfields.  That 
was  the  church  of  L'Hopital,  which  was  opened  in  1688,  and 
which  at  a  later  date  was  called  the  New  Church,  after 
being  repaired  in  1 743.  To  these  first  five  principal  churches 
set  apart  for  the  French  Protestants,  there  were  added  suc- 
cessively, for  the  most  part  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.,  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  of  George  L,  twenty-six  new  foundations. 
They  were,  as  follows  :  that  of  Leicester  Fields,  founded  in 
1688,  of  which  Sauvin  was,  for  a  time,  minister;  that  of 
Spring  Garden,  whose  first  minister  was  Franqois  Flahault ; 
that  of  Glasshouse-street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Square,  which  was  founded  in  1688  ;  that  of  Swallow-street, 
in  Piccadilly,  erected  in  1692;  that  of  Berwick-street,  in 
1689  ;  that  of  Charenton,  in  Newport  Market  in  1701  ;  that 
of  West-street,  in  Seven  Dials,  which  the  pilgrims  called  "  La 
Pyramide,"  or  "La  Tremblade ;"  that  called  the  Carre, 
in  the  quarter  of  Westminster,  in  1689  ;  that  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle, in  1696;  that  of  Hiingerford,  founded  in  1689, 
which  was  still  in  use  in  1632;  the  temple  of  Soho,  or 
la  Patente,  erected  in  1689;  that  of  Eider's  Court  in 
1700  ;  that  of  Martin's  Lane,  in  the  city,  in  1686  ;  that  of 
St.  James  in  1701  ;  that  of  the  Artillery,  in  the  quarter 
of  Bishopsgate,  in  1691  ;  that  of  Hoxton  in  1748;  that  of 
St.  John,  in  the  quarter  of  Shoreditch,  in  1687;  the  Patent, 
in  Spitalfields,  or  the  New  Patent,  in  1689  ;  that  of  Crispin- 
street  in  1693;  that  of  Pearl-street  in  1697;  that  of  Bell 
Lane,  in  Spitalfields,  in  1718  ;  that  of  Swanfields  in  1721  ; 
that  of  Wheeler-street,  in  Spitalfields,  in  1703  ;  that  of  Pet- 
ticoat Lane,  in  Spitalfields.  in  1694  ;  that  of  Wapping  in 
1711  ;  and  that  of  Blackfriars  in  1716.*  Several  of  these 
churches,  afterward  adopted  the  English  ritual,  others,  like 
*  Burn,  p.  184—181. 
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tlie  Artillery,  the  Patent  in  Spitalfields,  Saint  John's,  Wheel- 
er-street, Crispin-street,  and  Seven  Dials,  preserved  the  Re- 
formed Liturgy,  while  maintaining  brotherly  relations  with 
the  pastors  of  the  conforming  churches. 

But  it  was  not  London,  alone,  which  received  the  French 
Reformers  ;  about  two  thirds  scattered  themselves  through 
the  provinces,  and  connected  themselves  with  the  old 
churches  of  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  Norwich,  Southampton, 
Glastonbury,  Winchelsea,  Dover,  and  Wandsworth.  On  the 
front  of  tlie  last  named,  the  subjoined  inscription  records  its 
history — 

Erected  in  1573— Enlarged  1685— Repaired  1809  and  1831. 
Among   the  new  churches,  founded  in  the  provinces,  were 
those  named  below — that  of  Greenwich,  composed  of  about  a 
hundred  refugees,  established  by  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny. 
Its  first  ministers  were  Severin  and  La  Riviere.     Those  of 
Chelsea  and  Hammersmith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
That  of  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1683,  and  was  closed,  for  want 
of  members,  as  its  registers  state,  in  1731.      That  of  Bristol, 
so  numerously  frequented  even  at  its  commencement,  that 
it  was  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd   of  relio-ionists,   who 
thronged  the  nave,  and  even  the  benches,  round  about  the 
altar.     The  members  of  that  church,  established  in  1 687,  were 
natives  for  the  most  part,  of  La  Rochelle,  Nantes,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Saintonge,  of  Poitou,  and  of  Guienne.     That  of 
Plymouth,  which  was    known    as    the    French    conforming 
church,  owed  its  origin  to  a  colony,  which  took  up  its  abode 
in  that  town  during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  of  Stonehouse,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  erected  in  1692, 
had  for  its  first  pastors  Etienne  Molenier,  Joseph  de  Maure, 
and  Fauriel.     It  endured  until  1791.      That  of  Exeter,  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  revocation  by  a  reformed  minister, 
Magendie  by  name.     That  of  Dartmouth,  created  in  1692, 
subsisted  until  1 748.    To  conclude,  that  of  Barnstable,  which 
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dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  ISth  century,  and  that  of 
Bidefort,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  is  composed  espe- 
cially of  merchants  and  manufacturers.* 

A  certain  number  of  refugees,  who  at  first  established 
themselves  in  England,  passed  thence  into  Scotland,  and 
planted  themselves  at  Edinburgh.  The  great  part  of  them 
were  natives  of  Cambray,  Amiens  and  Tournay.  They  peo- 
pled the  quarter,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  the 
quarter  of  Picardy.  The  colony  of  Edinburgh,  composed 
principally  of  manufticturers,  traders,  artisans,  preserved 
the  use  of  the  French  tongue  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. f  To  conclude,  Ireland,  after  the  fall  of 
James  II.,  received  several  thousands  of  refugees,  who 
spread  themselves  through  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Lisburn,  and  Portarlington.J  The 
French  colonies  in  that  island  date  back  to  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Charles  II.  In  1674,  the  parliament,  established  at 
Dublin,  passed  an  act,  by  which  he  promised  all  the  alien 
Protestants,  who  should  come  over  and  settle  in  Ireland,  let- 
ters of  naturalization,  and  free  admission  into  all  corpora- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Ormond,  viceroy  of  Ireland  under 
Charles  II.,  favored,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  that  country.  A 
faithful  servant  of  Charles  I.,  he  had  retired  to  France  after 
the  victory  of  the  parliament,  and  had  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  ministers  of  Caen  and  Paris.  In  a  dedi- 
catory letter,  Charles  Drelincourt,  minister  of  Charenton, 
addressed  him  with  these  well-deserved  praises — "  By  the 

*Burn,  p.  116,  133. 

f  See  the  Archives  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  for  a  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  dated  Marcli  30,  1732,  and  signed  Francis  Bochar 
and  Claude  PauKn.  It  is  full  of  errors  of  orthography,  and  is  signed 
by  unlettered  artisans,  who  apologize  for  their  own  ignorance.  They 
express  a  desire  to  reconnect  themselves  to  the  London  Church,  to 
wliich  they  had  originally  belonged,  and  to  preserve  the  rites  of 
Cj<.lvinism. 

X  Burn,  p.  247. 
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purity  of  your  life,  you  have  vindicated  our  religion  from 
the  charge  of  libertinage  brought  against  it ,  and  by  your 
inviolable  attachment  to  your  sovereign,  you  have  confounded 
those,  who  accuse  it  of  rebellion  against  superior  powers."* 
The  colony,  which  the  refugees  formed  in  Dublin,  partly 
owed  to  him  its  origin  and  early  progress.  His  agents,  scat- 
tered throughout  France,  promised  to  all  Protestants,  seeking 
an  asylum  in  Ireland,  great  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  linens,  and  to  those  who  preferred  applying 
themselves  to  agriculture,  fertile  pasturages  and  good  arable 
lands,  with  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  houses,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  ground  rent.  He  even 
engaged  to  take  charge,  until  they  should  amount  to  50,000 
crowns,  of  all  the  funds  intrusted  to  him  by  the  emigrants, 
to  deposit  them  in  sure  hands,  and  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  inter- 
est, with  permission  to  the  depositors  to  withdraw  their 
money  at  will  and  to  employ  it  otherwise.  He  guaranteed 
free  exercise  of  religion  to  all  who  should  prefer  continuing 
in  the  Calvinist  religion,  on  condition  of  supporting  their 
pastors  themselves.  But  he  ofi'ered  to  take  on  himself  the 
charge  of  supporting  the  ministers  of  those  who,  after  the 
example  of  the  Dublin  colony,  should  unite  themselves  to 
the  Church  of  England.! 

Several  Protestant  lords  followed  the  example  of  the 
viceroy.  One  of  these,  whose  demesnes  lay  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  caused  numbers  of  printed  notices  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  France,  with  a  view  to  inviting  Protes- 
tants to  come  over  and  settle  on  his  estates.  He  promised 
to  all  who  should  wish  to  build,  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
lands  assigned  to  them,  one  and  twenty  years  leases,   or, 

*  Reply  of  Charles  Drelincourt  to  the  letter  of  Prince  Ernest, 
Landgrave  of  Htsse.     Dedicatory  epistle.     Geneva,  1662. 

+  Memoir  for  encouraging  Protestants  to  come  and  settle  in  Ire- 
land. French  manuscripts  of  the  National  Library,  Fonds  Cleram- 
bault,  No.  268. 
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should  they  prefer  it,  three  life  leases,  without  their  being 
subject  to  any  rent  for  the  first  seven  years — thereafter  they 
should  be  liable  only  to  a  moderate  ground  rent  on  which 
both  parties  should  agree,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation.* 

The  English  government  was  laboring  at  that  time  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  that  unhappy  country,  the  population  of 
which,  decimated  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  had  been  forced 
back,  almost  entire,  into  the  wild  and  sterile  province  of 
Counaught.  The  rising  of  the  Irish  in  favor  of  James  II., 
and  the  disastrous  war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  having  again  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood, 
and  covered  it  with  ruins,  the  Protestant  interest  required 
the  renewal  of  the  measures  adopted  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  In  1692,  the  Irish  parliament,  composed  of 
zealous  Orangists,  succeeded  in  reviving  the  bill  of  1674,  of 
which  experience  had  demonstrated  the  efficiency.  The  oath 
of  supremacy,  which  had  been  exacted  from  the  new  colon- 
ists up  to  that  time,  was  abrogated,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  was  guaranteed  throughout  the  whole  island. 
The  French  who  had  accompanied  William  III.,  at  once  pro- 
l^ted  by  the  bill.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
I  bublin  obtained  the  cession  to  themselves  of  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  the  city  by  the  victors,  f 
Many  officers,  who  had  accompanied  William  III.,  and 
fought  under  his  banner,  reduced  to  half  pay  after  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  united  themselves  to  the  Dublin  colony,  which 
became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  party,  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  Jacobites.  Others  joined  the  colonies 
of  Waterford  and  Lisburn,  and  their  descendants  continued 
to  speak  French  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century-, 
aud  especially  in  the  colony  of  Portarlingtou,   on  the   Bar- 

*  Ibidem — lit  supra,  Xo,  268. 

f  All  apology  of  the  French  Refugees  established  in  Ireland.   Dub- 
lin, 1Y12.     British  Museum. 
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row,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  who  had  received  a  vast  concession  of 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-named  town,  invited  thither 
about  four  hundred  French,  and  built  a  church  and  school  at 
his  own  expense.*  At  the  same  time  w4th  these  military 
colonies,  intended  to  cover  Dublin,  there  arose  another  at 
Cork,  consisting  entirely  of  merchants.  The  richest  of  these 
were  Ardouin,  Cazalette,  De  La  Milliere,  Cozart,  Bussy, 
Bonneval,  Maziere,  Hardi  and  Fontaine.  During  a  long 
space  of  time,  they  held  aloof  from  all  fusion  with  the  native 
population.  Nearly  all  of  them  inhabited  the  same  quarter, 
which  forms  to-day  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  the  principal 
street  of  which  is  still  known,  from  its  early  settlers,  as 
French  Church  Street. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  co- 
lonies in  Ireland  received  an  increase  as  considerable  as  it 
was  unexpected.  In  1751,  the  Count  of  Saint-Priest,  inten- 
dant  of  Languedoc,  forced  a  crowd  of  religionists  to  emi- 
grate by  the  severity  with  which  he  executed  the  edicts.  In 
the  first  moment  of  terror,  most  of  the  fugitives  betook  them- 
selves to  Switzerland.  More  than  six  hundred  of  them 
passed  through  the  single  Canton  of  Berne,  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1752.  This  band,  greatly  aug- 
mented, descended  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  generous  succors  of  the  Walloon  churches,  proceeded 
to  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  the  cares  of  the  British 
government,  of  some  bishops,  and  numbers  of  private  indi- 
viduals, had  prepared  them  establishments.!  The  principal 
Irish  colonies,  therefore,  did  not  exist  until  after  the  reign 
of  James  II.  But  great  immigration  into  England  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  At  the  very 
time  when  that  prince  was  receiving  the  refugees,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  form  so  many  new  colonies,  the  two  governments 

*  MS.  Do(!ument,  communicated  by  Mr.  Burn. 

\  "Library  of  Sciences  and  Liberals,"  vol.  xiv.  pp.  167,  168. 
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of  France  and  England  were  acting  with  tlie  most  perfect 
unanimity.  While  Louis  XIV.  was  trying  the  force  of 
"  booted  missions"  for  the  conversion  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, James  was  giving  the  English  Catholics  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  test  oath ;  was  rendering  their  worship  free  by 
a  general  declaration  of  tolerance ;  was  publicly  recalling  the 
Jesuits,  and  receiving  at  Windsor  the  nuncio  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent XL  The  apparent  progress  of  Catholicism  in  England 
inspired  Louis  XIV.  with  unlimited  confidence ;  and  James 
11.  became  the  more  obstinate  in  his  blindness,  from  his  con- 
viction of  the  perfect  triumph  of  Catholicism  in  France.  But 
the  arrival  of  so  many  thousands  of  fugitives,  v/ith  the  nar- 
rative of  their  sufferings,  which  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
exaggerated  by  rumor,  and  greedily  swallowed  by  a  people, 
whose  own  laws  were  daily  violated  with  strange  audacity, 
and  who  feared  ere  long  that  they  should  themselves  under- 
go a  similar  treatment,  excited  the  public  opinion,  alarmed 
the  Catholics  themselves,  and  restored  to  the  Protestants 
the  courage  which  they  had  lost  in  consequence  of  Mon- 
mouth's execution,  and  the  judicial  murders  of  Jefiries. 
James  II.  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  implored  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  Marquis  de  Bonrepaus,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  London  on  a  special  mission  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  to  calm  the  scruples  of  the  English 
Catholics,  by  disavowing  the  odious  persecutions  attributed 
by  common  report  to  Louis  XIV.  Thus  were  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  Great  King  actually  reduced  to  the  absurd 
necessity  of  becoming  the  apologists  of  their  master  to 
Lords  Castlemaine,  Dover,  and  Tyrconnel,  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  aristocracy,  in  whom  James  reposed  the  most 
unlimited  confidence.^ 

Let  the  indignation  of  the  Protestants,  who  formed  the 
vast  majority  of  the  empire,  be  imagined.     Although  James 

*  Dispatches  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignelay,  January-  28,  and  February 
18,  1686. 
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II.  no  longer  regarded  the  refugees  but  as  Lis  secret  ene- 
mies, and  the  allies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  continue  to  them  the  protection  which  he  had 
promised  them  in  the  first  instance.  The  richest  had  be- 
taken themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  Holland.  Those 
who  had  passed  over  into  England  had,  generally,  little  for- 
tune. The  London  mint,  it  is  true,  received  in  the  first  four 
months  which  followed  the  revocation,  fifty  thousand  pistoles 
in  specie,  which  it  melted  down  into  English  coin  ;*  and 
the  French  ambassador  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1687,  that 
already  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  French  guineas 
had  been  melted  down.f  But  these  considerable  sums  were 
the  property  of  a  small  number  of  great  families.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fugitives  arriving  in  extreme  distress, 
James  II.  authorized  collections  in  their  favor ;  the  Parlia- 
ment made  no  delay  in  voting  funds;  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1687,  an  order  in  council  declared  a  new  collection  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  total  amount  of  the 
sums  thus  collected,  rose  to  about  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  were  deposited  in  the  London  Ex- 
chequer, and  formed  a  sum  designated  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Royal  Bounty,"  or  beneficence  royale.  A  lay  committee, 
or  French  committee,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  emigra- 
tion, was  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  annual  sum 
of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  among  the  poor  refu- 
gees and  their  descendants.  A  second  committee,  composed 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  charged  with  the  distribution  among  the 
indigent  clergy,  and  their  churches,  of  an  annual  sum  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  sterling,  drawn  from 
the  public  treasury. 

*  Bonrepaus  states  this  amount  from  the  registers  of  the  London 
Mint.     Dispatch  to  Seignelay,  Fehruary  11,  1680. 

f  Dispatch  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  October  23,  1687. 
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The  Frencli  committee  were  required  to  send  in  every 
year  an  exact  account  of  tlie  employment  made  of  the  funds 
given  to  its  charge.  Its  first  report  bears  date  from  the 
month  of  December,  1687,  and  was  printed  on  March  19th 
of  the  following  year.  It  contains  valuable  information  as  to 
the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  refugees  who  profited  by  the 
generosity  of  the  English  people.  It  appears  from  this  docu- 
ment that  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  were  succored  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  Thirteen  thousand  and  fifty  were  set- 
tled in  London,  and  two  thousand  in  the  different  seaports 
at  which  they  had  disembarked.  The  committee  distin- 
guishes, among  these,  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  of 
quality,  with  their  families  ;  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
ministers;  one  hundred  and  forty-four  legists,  physicians, 
merchants,  and  burghers.  The  rest  it  designates  under  the 
general  denomination  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  The  per- 
sons of  quality  received,  throughout  that  year,  weekly  assist- 
ance in  money.  Their  sons  were  placed  in  the  best  commer- 
cial houses.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  were  completely  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  committee.  The  Minister  obtained  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  pensions,  which  were  regularly 
paid.  Their  sons  received  employment  in  the  houses  of  rich 
merchants,  or  in  the  families  of  persons  of  consequence.  A 
weekly  succor  was  allowed  to  the  rich,  and  to  those  who 
were  prevented  by  their  great  age  from  earning  their  subsist- 
ence. The  greater  number  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics 
were  employed  in  the  English  manufactories.  The  commit- 
tee furnished  them  with  the  instruments  and  tools  necessary 
for  their  trades,  and  supplied  them  for  a  while,  as  regards 
their  immediate  wants,  with  the  means  -.to  support  them. 
Six  hundred  of  those  whom  they  could  find  no  means  of  pla- 
cing in  England,  were  forwarded  at  their  expense  to  Ame- 
rica. Fifteen  French  churches  were  constructed  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  national  subscription,  three  of  which  were 
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in  London,  and  the  remainder  in  those  different  counties 
wherein  the  refugees  had  settled  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1688,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  families  settled,  some  in  London,  some  in  the  prov- 
inces, received  succor  equally  from  the  French  committee,  to 
wit :  one  hundred  and  seventy  families  of  persons  of  quality, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  married  ministers,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  families  of  legists,  physicians,  merchants, 
and  citizens  of  the  burger  class,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  persons  of  inferior  quality,  who,  whether  on  account  of 
age,  or  of  personal  infirmities,  were  nnable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  applied 
for  aid,  amounted  to  about  twenty-seven  thousand  per- 
sons.* While,  in  conformity  with  the  English  usage,  the 
sums  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation  were  distributed 
in  the  King's  name,  or,  as  the  public  acts  had  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  His  Majesty,  James  11.  was 
laboring,  with  shameful  duplicity,  to  wrest  from  the  refugees! 
a  part  of  the  advantages  which  he  was  nominally  grantin* 
to  them.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  authorizing' 
this  collection  for  their  benefit,  he  was  using  every  method 
to  prevent  it  from  being  productive.  Disappointed,  owing 
to  the  strong  impulse  of  national  sympathy,  he  avenged  him- 
self on  the  Bishop  of  London,!  whom  he  reproached  with 
his  undue  sympathy  for  the  French  exiles,  by  excluding  him 
from  their  councils.  This  was  not  all  The  pastor  Claude, 
hospitably  welcomed  in  Holland  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had  recently  published  a  work  aimed  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
bearing  this  title:  "The  comi^iaints  of  the  Protestants j 
cruelly  persecuted  in  the  kingdom  of  France."     This  work, 

*  An  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  money  collected  upon  the  late 
briefs,  for  the  French  Protestants,  together  with  the  present  state  of 
those  that  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  charity  of  this. — State  Papers. 
France,  1688. 

f  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seiguelay,  January  10,  1686, 
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which  was  immediately  translated  into  English,  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  and  influence  in  London,  The  Ambas- 
sador of  France  took  umbrage,  and  applied  directly  to 
King  James  :  "  Those,"  said  he,  "  who  attempt  the  life  of 
kings,  find  no  asylum  or  protection  iu  any  country ;  and 
should  it  be,  that  those  who  assail  their  honor,  and  try  to 
blacken  their  reputation,  should  have  perfect  immunity,  aod 
can  it  not,  at  least,  be  made  public  in  what  horror  men  hold 
their  publications  ?  "  *  The  King  of  England  hastened  to 
convoke  his  council,  and  required  that  Claude's  book  should 
be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman.  The  Chan- 
cellor venturing  to  offer  a  contrary  opinion,  the  King  vio- 
lently interrupted  him  :  "  My  resolution  is  taken,"  he 
said;  "dogs  defend  one  another  v/hen  they  are  attacked, 
why  should  not  kings  do  as  much  ?  "  No  person  replied, 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  the  work  of  the  ex-pastor  of 
Charenton  was  burned,  before  the  Exchange,  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  A  sheriff,  with  his  posse,  was 
present  at  this  execution,  in  order  to  repress  the  crowd, 
which  hardly  refrained  their  indignation.  This  act  of  con- 
descension to  Louis  XIV.  produced  the  most  fatal  results 
throughout  England.  The  French  ambassador  was  himself 
alarmed  at  the  energy  to  which  it  awakened  popular  wrath. 
"  It  is  difficult,"  he  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  to  express  the 
degree  of  consternation  into  which  the  popular  party  is 
thrown,  or  the  reflections  which  are  made  here  on  the  mark 
of  consideration  which  His  Majesty  has  shown  you.  It 
is  publicly  said,  that  it  is  no  more  than  openly  to  take  your 
part,  and  to  approve  of  all  that  France  has  done  against  the 
Protestants.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  it  is  unprecedented  to 
burn  a  book  containing  nothing  against  the  state.  Probably 
your  Majesty  will  not  judge  this  affair  to  be  so  important 

*  This  passage  is  an  extract  from  a  memorial  addressed  to  James 
II,  by  Bavrillon,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  dispatch,  May  13, 
16S6. 
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as,  in  truth,  it  appears  here.  But  nothing  has  occurred  in 
England  -which  has  produced  so  serious  an  impression  on  all 
minds."* 

James  II.  afterward  forbade  the  officers  of  his  guard 
from  receiving  any  alien  thereafter  into  their  companies.! 
This  prohibition  was  aimed  at  the  French  religionists,  who 
presented  themselves  in  crowds,  seeking  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  household  troops.  He  hoped  thereby  to  dis- 
gust the  soldiery  with  a  residence  in  England,  and  to  compel 
them  either  to  return  to  France,  or  to  cross  over  into  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  already  collected  in  greater  numbers 
than  could  exist,  except  at  the  charges  of  the  state.  His 
desire  to  remove  them  from  his  kingdom  was  so  earnest,  that 
he  favored,  with  all  his  power,  the  fantastic  project  of  the 
Marquis  de  Miremont,  who  proposed  to  his  companions  in 
exile,  that  he  should  lead  them  into  Hungary,  in  order  to 
combat  the  Turks,  under  the  standards  of  the  empire.  J  The 
captain  of  a  yacht,  having  taken  on  board  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives, he  at  once  broke  him,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  justifica- 
tion, although  he  was  one  of  his  best  naval  officers.^  He 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  daring  intrigues  of  an  emissary  of  the 
French  police,  Forant,  by  name,  a  Protestant  convert  to 
Catholicism,  who  published  that  he  was  equipping  a  ship  for 
Holland,  in  order  to  induce  a  large  number  of  French  sailors 
to  embark  with  him,  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  back 
into  France.  His  expedient,  far  from  succeeding,  had  no 
effect  but  to  fill  the  refugees  with  alarm,  lest  they  should  be 
forcibly  delivered  over  ;  and  some  naval  officers,  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  England,  went  into  hiding,  fearing  an  arrest.  || 
James  II.  forwarded  with  all  his  power,  even   to  the  disad- 

*  Dispatch  of  Barrillon  to  Louis  XIV.,  May  16,  168G. 
•)•  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  toSeignelay,  Jan.  o,  1G8G. 
X  Dispatch  of  Barrillon,  May  3,  1687. 
§  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignelay,  May  26,  1687. 
I  Dispatch  of  Bonropaus,  December  ol,  1685. 
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vantage  of  his  own  national  subjects,  the  views  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bonrepaus,  whom  Louis  XIY.  successively  sent  to 
England  and  to  Holland,  in  the  view  of  persuading  the 
refugees  to  return  to  France.  The  instructions  given  to 
that  able  intriguer  clearly  prove  the  value,  which  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles  attached  to  the  success  of  that  delicate 
mission. 

"  The  conversion  of  heretics  being  one  of  the  things 
nearest  the  heart  of  His  Majesty,  who  also  passionately  de- 
sires to  bring  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  those  of 
his  subjects  whom  the  misfortune  of  their  birth  has  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  to  recall  to  France  those  who  left  it  in 
consequence  of  a  religious  whim ;  the  Sieur  de  Bonrepaus 
will  spare  no  pains,  whether  of  himself,  or  through  persons 
whom  he  may  see  fit  to  employ,  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  French  v>'ho  have  fled  to  England.  After 
having  examined  their  conduct  and  penetrated  their  inten- 
tions, he  will  endeavor  dexterously  to  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  houses,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  their  return, 
and  by  promising  to  each  such  advantages  as  he  most  de- 
sires, and  which  may  appear  most  like  to  induce  his  giving 
a  docile  ear  to  the  reasons  existing  for  their  conversion. 

"  He  must  cause  it  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the 
rumors  which  have  been  circulated  abroad,  concerning  pre- 
tended persecutions  of  the  religionists  in  France  are  untrue  : 
His  Majesty  making  use  only  of  the  means  of  exhortation 
which  he  causes  to  be  given  to  them,  that  they  may  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  from  which  they  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  have  separated  without  cause. 

"  He  may  also  assure  them,  from  His  Majesty,  that  all 
those  who  will  return,  shall  be  favorably  received,  and  re- 
established in  all  their  possessions,  so  that  their  business 
shall  receive  no  detriment. 

"  He  will  cause  money  to  be  given  to  those  who  require 
it  in  order  to  return  home,  and  will  furnish  them  with  a  let- 
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ter  to  the  intendant  of  their  district,  whom  His  Majesty  will 
instruct  to  replace  them  in  possession  of  all  their  goods,  and 
to  release  all  that  may  have  been  seized  nnder  sequestration. 
'•  Those  who  shall  be  converted  on  the  spot,  or  immedi- 
ately on  their  return  to  France,  may  look  for  the  most  partic- 
ular favor  from  His  Majesty,  and  may  rest  assured  that  he 
will  never  forsake  them.  He  will  give  employment  to  those 
capable  of  service,  pensions  to  those  who  need  subsistence."  * 
Bonrepaus  spared  no  efforts  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
French  government.  Seconded  by  James  II.,  who  received 
him  with  unwonted  distinction,!  supported  by  Barrillon  and 
his  able  spies  Forant,  le  Dauois,  and  Robert,  he  used  in  turn 
threats  and  promises,  and  above  all  money,  to  gain  over  such 
of  the  refugees  as  he  supposed  to  possess  influence  with  the 
others.  Most  of  these  resisted  all  his  offers.  They  asserted 
that  they  had  done  great  violence  to  their  feelings  in  order  to 
set  their  consciences  at  rest ;  that  for  that  purpose  they  had 
abandoned  all  that  they  held  dearest  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  subject  themselves  again 
to  the  troubles  from  which  they  had  such  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing. They  reminded  him  of  all  the  edicts  which  had  been 
suppressed,  after  their  solemn  enactment  in  their  favor,  and 
said  that  they  could  no  longer  feel  that  there  was  any  securi- 
ty for  them.  They  added  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
exercise  their  religion,  unless  they  had  meeting-houses  and 
ministers.  Several,  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Dublin, 
told  Robert,  that  if  even  they  should  grant  them  the  right  of 
preaching  in  France,  it  would  only  be  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn, and  then  break  their  faith.  "  When  I  persisted,"  so 
wrote  this  agent  to  Bonrepaus,  "  telling  them  that  all  possi- 
ble securities  that  they  could  desire  should  be  given  them, 

*  These  instructions  are  dated  Versailles,  Dec.  20,  1685,  and  are 
signed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert  de  Croissy. — Archives  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

f  Dispateh  of  Bonrepaus,  February  18,  1686. 
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they  retired  and  would  listen  no  longer.*  In  spite  of  this  op- 
position, Bonrepaus  succeeded,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
in  inducing  507  fugitives  to  repass  the  seas,  of  which  he  sent 
the  list  to  Seignelay — of  these,  two  were  merchants  of  La 
llochelle,  one  surgeon  of  the  same  town,  a  merchant  of  Lan- 
gTiedoc,  24  workmen  in  coarse  linens  with  their  master,  8 
manufacturers  in  bleached  linens,  17  artisans  of  Picardj  and 
Normandy,  100  artisans  of  la  Guienue  and  Languedoc,  27  ofl&- 
cers  of  the  marine  of  the  department  of  Rochefort,  204  sail- 
ors of  the  same  department,  6  sailors  of  Languedoc,  33  of 
Brittany,  and  84  from  the  coasts  of  Picardy  and  Normandy.f 
"  The  King  of  England,"  he  wrote  to  the  cabinet  at  Versailles, 
'•  who  regards  these  fugitives  as  his  enemies,  would  not  enter 
into  the  complaints  made  against  me  on  the  subject.  Had  the 
parliament  been  sitting,  they  would  have  given  me  trouble. "| 

During  more  than  two  years,  James  IL  favored  the  in- 
trigues of  Bonrepaus  and  Barrillon,  without  disturbing  him- 
self at  the  injury  done  to  the  business  of  the  nation  by  the 
ruin  of  a  great  number  of  the  manufactures  established  by 
the  refugees.  The  religionists  who  returned  into  France, 
were  directed  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Chateauneuf, 
who  received  them  at  their  disembarkation  at  Dunkirk,  and 
gave  them  some  money.  But  the  revolution  of  1688  set  a 
term  to  that  slippery  policy,  which  was  endeavoring  to  re- 
trieve an  irreparable  evil  by  an  intrigue. 

No  sooner  had  William  of  Orange,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  than  Chateauneuf  sent  in  his  accounts  to  Ver- 
sailles, saying  that  no  person  came  any  more  across  the  Chan- 
nel, although  the  wind  was  favorable ;  and  that,  apparently, 
no  more  would  come.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  refugees 
established  in  England,  now  found  a  sincere  and  earnest  sup- 


*  Memoir  addressed  by  Robert  to  Bonrepaus,  London,    January 
21,  1686. — Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

f  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignelay,  Calais,  May  5,  1686, 
:J:  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus,  May,  5,  1686= 
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port  in  the  goyerament.  The  King  of  France  was  compelled 
to  limit  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  agents  in  London,  who 
should  exert  all  their  efforts  to  gain  some  members  of  Par- 
liament to  his  interests.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
packet  boats  rarely  crossed  from  Calais  to  Dover,  without 
carrying  ten  thousand  louis-d'or,  and  often  much  more  con- 
siderable sums,  to  the  most  influential  orators  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Commons.*  At  the  Peace  of  Eyswick,  public 
opinion  misled  by  the  Jacobites,  had  ceased  to  be  favorable 
to  William  III.  The  Tories  had  a  majority  in  parliament, 
and  when  the  king  proposed  to  grant  letters  of  naturalization 
to  all  the  French  refugees,  which  had  been  so  often  prom- 
ised by  the  Stuarts,  he  met  a  refusal.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
Compton,  and  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  then  raised  their  voices  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the 
ill  humor  which  the  nation  felt  toward  the  king  reverted  to 
those  whom  he  protected,  and  to  whom,  in  some  sort,  he  owed 
his  throne.  Perhaps,  also,  the  parliament  feared  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  king,  by  adding  to  his  English  support- 
ers, those  hardy  and  active  foreigners  who  were  so  entirely 
devoted  to  him.  But  that  animosity,  embittered  by  the 
friends  of  the  Pretender,  and  fed  by  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV,, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  The  disposition  of  the  nation 
changed  immediately  after  the  death  of  William  III.,  and 
the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  at  length  granted  the 
right  of  citizenship  to  all  the  Protestants  established  in  the 
kingdom,  or  who  should  settle  therein  from  that  time  forth. 

*  Burnet's  Ilistoiy  of  his  own  time.     Yol.  iv.  p.   47-i,  Oxford  Edi- 
tion, 1833. 

f  Rapin  Thoyras,  vol.  xi.  p.  S86. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  v.  p.  410,  Edition  of  Oxford,  1833. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SEEVICES   PEEFOEMED   BY   THE   REFUGEES  IN    THE   AEMT   AND   IN 
DIPLOMACY. 

Part  taken  by  them  in  the  Eevolntion  of  ICSS — Schomberg — Battle  of  the  Boyne — 
Death  of  Schomberg,  and  la  Caillemotte  Iluvigny — Eapiu  Thoyras — John  cle 
Bodt — Menard  de  Schomberg — Tlie  infernal  machine  of  St.  Malo — Charles  de 
Schomberg— the  Marquis  de  Euvigny— Cavalier. 

Of  all  the  services  rendered  by  the  refugees  to  England, 
none  was  more  important  than  the  energetic  support  which 
they  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  James  11.  When 
that  prince  embarked  at  Naerden,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
throning his  father-in-law,  his  little  army  consisted  of  but 
eleven  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry;  but  the 
nucleus  of  these  troops  was  formed  by  three  regiments  of 
foot  and  a  scjuadron  of  horse,  composed  entirely  of  refugees. 
Each  of  these  regiments  had  an  eiFective  force  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men  under  arms.  Beside  these,  the  prince 
employed  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  French 
officers,  dispersed  among  all  the  battalions  of  his  army  ;  these 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  trained  to  conquer  under  the 
standards  of  Turenne  and  Conde  ; — forced  back  into  subaltern 
grades,  in  spite  of  merit  the  most  conspicuous,  a  great  number 
of  them  had  found  themselves  compelled,  in  the  year  1685,  to 
the  outward  observance  of  the  duties  of  Catholicism,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  declared  unworthy  to  serve 
under  the  banner  of  France,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  they 
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had  fouglit  so  long  with  glory.  Reconciled  thereafter,  to 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  French  churches  of  Holland, 
they  felt  the  bitterest  resentment,  and  burned  to  wash  out 
their  dishonor  in  the  blood  of  their  persecutors.  William 
of  Orange  had  no  partisans  more  resolute  or  more  devoted ; 
he  had  embodied  fifty-four  in  his  regiment  of  horse  guards, 
and  thirty-four  in  his  body  guard.  Those  most  renowned, 
no  less  for  their  valor  than  for  their  birth,  were  Didier  de 
Boncourt,  and  Chalant  de  Remeugnac,  colonels  of  cavalry  ; 
Danservilie,  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry ;  Petit  and  Picard, 
majors  of  cavalry  ;  Massole  De  Montant,  Petit,  De  Mancourt, 
De  Boncourt,  De  Fabrice,  De  Lauray,  Baron  d'Entragues, 
Le  Coq,  De  Saint  Leger,  De  Saumaise,  De  Lacroix,  and  De 
Dampierre,  captains  of  cavalry;  De  St.  Sauveur,  Rapin,  De 
Cosne-Chavernay,  Danservilie,  Massole  De  Montant.  Jacques 
De  Banne,  Baron  d'Avejan,  Nolibois,  Belcastel,  Jancourt  De 
Villarnoul,  Lileraaretz,  De  Montazier,  and  the  three  brothers 
De  Batz,  captains  of  infantry.  De  I'Estang,  De  la  Meloniere, 
and  the  Marquis  d'Arzilliers  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  capacity  of  aides-de-camp.* 
Goulon  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  artillery,  to 
which  had  been  added  a  corps  of  bombardiers  and  miners. 
In  France  he  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain-general  of 
the  miners,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineers 
in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Cambon  was  employed  as  chief 
of  the  military  engineers.!  Many  refugees  who  had  never 
served  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers.  The  Marechal  de 
Schomberg  commanded  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  this  able 
general,  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  sent  him  private  instruc- 
tions to  continue  the  enterprise,  and  vindicate  her  rights  in 
case  of  the  fall  of  her  husband.     Two  other  refugee  officers 

*  See  the  Dispatches  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  Ambassador  of  France 
at  the  Hague,  Oct.  21  and  25. 1688. 

f  Dispatch  of  the  same,  October  19,  1688, 
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were  bearers  of  similar  instructions  to  prosecute  the  expedi- 
tion should  tlie  prince  and  the  marechal  both  lose  their  lives.* 
Frederic  Armand  deSchomberg,  the  hero  of  this  expedition, 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Cleves,  whose  arms 
he  bore.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Thierry  de  Schomberg,  had 
been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  where  he  fought  at  the  head 
of  the  Reiters,  whom  Prince  John  Casimir  led  to  the  aid  of 
Henry  IV.  His  father,  Jean  Menard,  Grand  Marechal  of 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Elector  Frederic  V., 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  Elizabeth, 
j  daughter  of  James  I.,  and  himself  married  Anne,  daughter 
U  of  Edward  Dudley,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  When  Frederic  Y. 
/  was  driven  from  Prague  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Count 
I  de  Tilly,  after  having  been,  as  it  were  for  a  few  moments  only, 
;  King  of  Bohemia,  the  youthful  Schomberg  followed  him  to 
Holland,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  war,  under  Frederic 
Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was,  therefore,  formed  in  the 
same  school  with  Turenne  and  Frederic  William.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  having  conjQscated  his  goods,  he  came 
to  France,  in  1650,  and  offered  his  services  to  Louis  XIV., 
under  whom  he  speedily  distinguished  himself.  Conde  was 
wont  to  compare  him  with  Turenne,  of  whom  he  used  to  say, 
"  If  I  were  to  swap  myself,  it  would  be  for  Turenne ;  he  is 
the  only  leader  with  whom  I  would  be  willing  to  exchange, 
even."  Public  opinion  assigned  him  the  next  place  after 
those  two  great  captains.  In  recompense  of  his  services, 
Mazarin  gave  him  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  of  Flanders.  Ordered  into  Portugal,  in  1661,  he 
commanded  the  combined  French,  English,  and  Portuguese 
troops ;  he  disciplined  the  last,  taught  them  to  conquer  the 
Castilians,  and  by  the  victory  of  Villa  Viciosa,  compelled 
Philip  IV.  to  recognize  the  Duke  of  Braganza  King  of  Por- 
tugal. New  successes,  gained  in  Catalonia,  earned  for  him,  on 
the  death  of  Turenne,  the  baton  of  a   marechal.     lu  1675, 

*  Dispatch  of  the  same,  October  25,  16S8. 
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lie  commanded  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  forced  tlie  Hol- 
landers to  raise  the  sieges  of  Maestricht  and  Charleroi.  On 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Louis  XIV.  permitted 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  assigned  to  him  Portugal  as 
his  place  of  exile ;  but,  although  he  had  confirmed  the  house 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  he  found  himself  a  mark  for 
public  hatred,  veiled  under  the  semblance  of  religion.  Forced 
to  leave  that  kingdom,  he  retired  at  first  to  the  dominions  of 
Frederic  William,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  state  and 
generalissimo  of  his  armies.  In  1686,  he  was  present  at  the 
interview  of  Cleves,  between  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  meditating  the  grand 
enterprise  which  he  accomplished  two  jears  later.  Schom- 
berg  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  promised  his  support. 
When  he  quitted  Portugal,  he  had  visited  the  coasts  of 
England,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  ports  and  shores  most 
favorable  for  the  debarkation  of  an  army ;  he  had  even 
entered  into  understandings  with  the  leaders  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  which  was  weary  of  the  government  of  James, 
and  eager  for  revolution.  The  courage  and  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  this  expedition,  which  placed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  memory  of  the 
services  rendered  before  to  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  caused  it 
to  be  said  of  him,  "  that  he  raised  kings  to  the  throne  and 
deposed  them  at  his  pleasure." 

Such  was  the  illustrious  man,  by  whose  example  so  many 
refugees  were  rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  who  crowned  his  long  career  of  glory  by  a  noble  death 
on  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  ships  which  carried  these 
devoted  men,  were  on  the  open  sea,  they  hoisted  the  English 
flag,  bearing  these  words,  expressive  of  the  dearest  wish  of 
James  II. 's  down-trodden  subjects — "  Libertati  et  libero  par- 
liamento."  One  bore  an  ensign  charged  with  a  Bible  sup- 
ported on  three  swords  ;  and  that  of  the  prince  displayed 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Holland,  with  the   motto — "  Je 
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maintiendray."  It  was  William's  plan  to  sail  up  the  Thames 
direct  to  London,  hoping  that  his  presence  v/ould  alone 
suffice  to  overthrow  the  banner  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  excite 
openly  that  revolution,  which  had  alread}^  occurred  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  but  Schomberg  convinced  him  that  the 
liberator  of  England  must  not  present  himself  in  the  guise  of  a 
concperor,  nor  enter  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  Dutch  and  French  army.  It  were  the  wiser 
course  to  temporize,  for  a  few  days ;  to  show  his  partisans 
what  forces  he  had  to  support  them,  and  so  to  inspire  them 
with  the  audacity  requisite  to  enable  them  to  take  a  firm 
resolve.*  It  was  by  his  advice  that  William,  modifying 
his  original  plan,  disembarked  in  the  road  of  Torbay.  After 
brief  hesitation,  the  sight  of  the  valiant  men  who  accompanied 
him  gave  confidence  to  the  English.  Courage  is  contagious 
no  less  than  fear.  Ere  long  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  land 
joined  his  picked  troops ;  the  soldiers,  sent  to  combat  him, 
passed  over  to  his  side ;  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops 
declared  in  his  favor  ;  and  James  perceived,  only  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  the  refusal  to  obey  destroys  the  right  to 
command,  and  that  the  most  legitimate  sovereignties  cease 
to^exis^,  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  recognized  for  such.  Not 
a  sword  was  drawn  to  protect  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in 
England,  and  the  deposed  monarch  esteemed  himself  but  too 
happy  to  make  his  escape  to  the  coasts  of  France,  and  ask 
an  asylum  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus  Schomberg 
and  the  refugees,  on  this  occasion,  triumphed  without  a  blow  ; 
and,  by  one  of  those  astounding  changes  of  fortune,  so  fre- 
quent in  political  disturbances,  one  of  the  emigrants,  the 
Sieur  d'Estang,  lieutenant  of  William's  guards,  was  chosen  by 
the  victor  to  command  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France 
to  quit  London  within  twenty -four  hours,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  Dover,  f     Another  refugee  received  the  charge  of 

*  Dispatch  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  Dec.  2, 1688. 
f  Dispatch  of  Bai'rillon,  January  2,  1689. 
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accompanying  him,  and  defending  him,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  animosity  of  the  English.  Barrillon  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV.,  in  his  last  dispatch,  dated  from  Calais, — 
"  Monsieur  the  Prince  of  Orange,  caused  an  officer  of  his 
guards  to  attend  me.  I  was  by  no  means  ill-pleased  at  this. 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  from  some  slight 
difficulties,  such  as  one  is  likely  to  encounter  on  similar 
occasions.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  Poitou,  Saint  Leger  by 
name,  who  is  settled  in  Holland  with  his  wife  and  children. 
I  have  received  every  sort  of  civility  and  good  treatment, 
wherever  I  have  passed."  * 

In  proportion  as  the  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  they  had 
taken  arms,  advanced,  so  did  the  hopes  of  the  refugees  wax 
higher  and  more  lively ;  and  when  the  Convention  of  London 
had  proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  throne  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
they  reached  their  point  of  culmination.  The  Minister  Du 
Bourdieu  solemuiy  harangued  the  new  king,  congratulating 
him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Jurieu  wrote  to  him 
from  Rotterdam,  recommending  the  interests  of  the  refugees 
and  the  persecuted  churches,  to  his  care ;  and  William  re- 
plied to  him  with  his  own  hand,  with  no  less  dignity  than 
address  :  "  Rest  assured  that  I  will  neglect  nothing,  within 
my  power,  to  protect  and  further  the  Protestant  religion. 
God  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  do  so ;  and  may  I  devote 
the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory."  f 

Scotland  and  Ireland  remained  to  be  subdued.  The 
affection  every  where  felt  toward  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  II.,  contributed  greatly  to  the  Orange  cause  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  Ireland  such  was  not  the  case.  Tyrconnel, 
the  viceroy,  a  powerful  nobleman,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  raised  an  army  for  James  II.,  and 
received  hira  in  Dublin  as  king.     Louis  XIV.  furnished  him 

*  Dispatch  of  Barrillon,  January  S,  1GS9. 

f  Archives  of  the  Library  of  Geneva.     MSS.  of  Antoine  Court 
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with  ships,  men,  and  money.  He  sent  him  the  able  Count 
d'Avaux,  as  his  ambassador,  in  order  to  second  him  by  his 
advice.  At  this  pressing  crisis,  it  is  the  Count  de  Schom- 
berg  whom  "William  chose  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ire- 
land, wherein  the  city  of  Londonderry  alone,  though  strict- 
ly blockaded,  still  maintained  the  standard  of  the  revolution. 
The  marechal  lost  no  time  in  crossing  St.  George's  Channel. 
But  the  difficulties  of  his  recent  sovereignty  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  against  the  Dutch,  did  not  allow  William  to 
give  him  troops  enough  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive.  Un- 
able to  oppose  to  the  disciplined  forces  of  Louis  XIY.,  which 
were  sure  to  rally  upon  them  the  Irish  regiments  of  James 
II.,  but  an  army  of  one-half  his  numbers,  short  of  munitions 
and  money,  and  meeting  at  every  point  a  hostile  population, 
he  succeeded  by  his  able  temporising,  in  checking  the  pro-' 
gress  of  the  enemy,  in  creating,  if  one  may  so  speak,  an 
Orange  territory,  and  in  paving  the  way  for  the  great  vic- 
tory of  the  following  year.  Accused,  in  London,  of  feeble- 
ness and  indecision,  he  defended  himself  strenuously  against 
the  treacherous  insinuations  of  the  new  king's  courtiers. 
*•  I  confess,"  he  wrote  to  V»^illiam,  "  that  under  the  deep 
submission  which  I  feel  for  your  Majesty's  orders,  I  should 
prefer  the  honor  of  being  merely  tolerated  about  your  per- 
son, to  commanding  the  army  in  Ireland,  composed  as  it  was 
during  the  last  campaign  ;  and,  had  I  run  the  risk  of  deliv- 
ering a  general  action,  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
do  had  the  enemy  chosen  to  remain  in  their  lines,  I  should 
probably  have  lost  all  that  your  Majesty  yet  holds  in  that 
kingdom,  without  speaking  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
might  have  ensued  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  England  itself* 
The  numerous  refugees,  who  fought  in  his  army,  se- 
conded him  with  zeal  and  activity.    At  the  siege  of  Carrick- 

*  Schomberg's  dispatch  to  William,  Dec.  27,  1689.  Memoirs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dalrymple.  Yol.  ii.  Appendix,  Part 
2.     London:    1VY3. 
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fergus,  De  la  Meloniere  rendered  great  service  as  briga- 
dier, and  Camboii  as  quarter-master.  "  We  have  no  better 
man  here  for  that  capacity,"  *  wrote  Schomberg,  speaking  of 
the  latter;  and  in  another  dispatch,  after  sharply  rebuking 
the  plundering  propensities  of  the  native  regiments,  he  con- 
trasted with  these  the  severe  discipline  of  the  refugees. 
"  Your  Majesty  may  have  heard,"  he  wrote,  "  from  others, 
that  the  three  French  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  of  horse,  do 
better  service  than  any  others."  f  And,  a  few  months  later, 
he  added  the  following  noble  eulogium,  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  war : — "  From  the  three 
foot,  and  one  horse  regiments,  your  Majesty  has  more  than 
double  the  service  done  by  the  others.''  j:  It  must  be  added, 
that,  over  and  above  the  talent  of  a  great  captain,  Schomberg 
possessed  the  most  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he 
had  embraced.  The  troops  demanded  their  arrears,  and  the 
paymaster-general  could  not  command  the  necessary  funds. 
"  I  dare  not  boast  myself  of  any  thing,"  he  wrote  to  the  King, 
"  but  if  I  had  in  hand  the  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
your  Majesty  has  done  me  the  favor  of  granting  me,  I  would 
deliver  it  over  to  whomsoever,  you  should  appoint  to  receive  it, 
for  the  pay  of  your  army."  ^  That  sum,  which  had  been 
allowed  him  by  parliament,  and  which  he  delicately  attributed 
to  royal  munificence,  was,  in  fact,  employed  in  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  and  he  contented  himself  with  a  simple  pen- 
sion. ||  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  French  refugees  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  fight  under  his  glorious  standard? 
)  The  marechal's  Irish  victory,  by  enabling  William  to  con- 
j    centrate  all  his  forces  against  Louis  XIV.,  appeared  to  them 

*  Schoruberg's  dispatch,  Aug.  27,  1689. — Ibidem. 
f  Dispatch  of  October  12,  1G89. 
:}:  Dispatch  of  January  9,  1690. 

§  Dispatch    of    the    same,    dated    from    the    camp   at    Lisburn, 
March  7,  1690. 

I  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  pp.  S4,  35.     Oxford  Edition  of  1833. 
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a  perfect  security  for  their  gpeedy  return,  under  arms,  to 
their  native  land.  "  I  am  well  assured,"  wrote  the  Baron 
d'Avejan  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  discussing 
this  enterprise,  while  requesting  him  to  bestir  himself  in 
raising  expatriated  Protestants  for  the  regiment  of  which  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel,  '•  that  you  will  not  fail  to  publish  in 
all  the  French  churches  of  Switzerland  the  obligation,  under 
which  the  refuijees  are  bound,  to  come  to  our  aid  in  this  ex- 
pedition,  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  and 
will  ultimately  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  the  church 
in  our  own  countrj^"  *  3Iany  military  men,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  G-eneva  and  Lausanne,  therefore 
set  out  for  Ireland,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Baron 
d'Avejan  and  the  Marquis  d'Arzilliers.  There  sometimes 
set  forth,  from  Geneva,  so  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  in  a 
week,  t  A  great  number,  beyond  these,  who  were  settled 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  drilled  daily  under  the  Orange 
standard,  awaiting  the  time  of  their  departure.  {  The 
resident  of  France  ceased  not  to  utter  com^plaints,  yet  the 
enlistments  continued  daily  under  his  very  eyes.  Thus  the 
rolls  of  the  three  regiments,  so  soon  about  to  win  deathless 
praise  in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne,  under  the  com- 
mand of  La  Meloniere,  of  Cambon,  and  of  La  Caillemotte 
Ruvigny,  were  kept  up  to  their  full  numbers.  William  had 
now  come  over  to  join  the  old  marechal,  and  fight  by 
his  side. 

The  river  Boyne  separated  the  two  armies.  At  the 
sight  of  the  enemy  the  refugees  could  contain  themselves  no 

^  Letter  quoted  in  an  unpublished  memoir  of  Antoine  Court,  in 
the  library  of  Geneva. 

f  "At  this  time  great  numbers  of  'the  reformed'  left  Geneva, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  England,  and  enlist.  Sometimes  four  or  five 
hundred  would  set  out  in  a  single  week."  [In  53  of  Jacques  Flour- 
noy,  of  the  year  1689.]  This  MS.  remarkable  for  its  great  exacti- 
tude, is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Mallet,  of  Geneva. 

:|:  Ibidem,  Sept.  9,  1689. 
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longer.  Count  Menard  de  Scbomberg,  son  of  the  marechal, 
crossed  the  Bojne,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  the  flower 
of  bis  exiled  countr^^,  and,  violently  forcing  back  the  eight 
Irish  and  French  squadrons,  which  should  have  defended 
the  passage,  routed  them  utterly,  and  formed  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  further  shore. 

On  beholding  this  splendid  attack,  William  passed  the 
river  with  bis  whole  army,  and  the  action  became  general. 
"Come,  friends,"  cried  Schomberg  to  the  refugees,  "re- 
member your  courage  and  your  griefs,  your  persecutors  are 
before  you."  Animated  by  his  words,  they  charged  the 
French  regiments  opposed  to  them,  under  the  Duke  de  Lau- 
zun,  so  impetuously,  that  they  broke  them  on  the  moment. 
But  in  the  pursuit  Schomberg,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  was  surrounded  by  Tyrconnel's  life-guards,  from  whom 
he  received  two  sabre  cuts  and  a  carabine  shot.  The  galL-mt 
old  man  fell  mortally  wounded,  but,  with  his  dying  eyes,  he 
saw  the  soldiers  of  James  dispersed  in  headlong  flight.  He  was 
eighty-two  years  old,  when  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  triumph. 
Few  men  have  ever  obtained,  during  their  lives,  so  many 
or  so  glorious  honors  and  distinctions.  In  France  he  had 
reached  the  highest  grade,  be  was  a  marechal.  In  Portugal 
he  won  the  titles  of  duke  and  grandee  of  the  kingdom.  Fred- 
erick William  named  him  governor-general  of  Prussia,  and 
generalissimo  of  his  armies.  In  England  he  was  created 
duke  and  peer  of  the  realm,  and  decorated  by  William  III. 
as  knight  of  the  garter.  In  every  country  he  justified  the 
confidence  inspired  by  his  more  than  irreproachable  loyalty, 
by  the  rare  constancy  of  his  opinions,  by  his  courage  and 
military  skill,  and  by  all  those  chivalrous  qualities  which 
modern  civilization  is  daily  efi"acing,  w^hile,  to  this  day,  it  has 
found  nothing  wherewith  to  efi'ace  it. 

La  Caillemotte  Ruvigny,  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  received  in  the  same  battle  a  mortal  wound. 
As   he  was   carried  back,  covered  with  blood,  through  the 
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French  Protestant  regiments  which  were  in  fall  advance,  he 
still  cheered  them  on,  crying, — "  Onward,  my  lads,  to  glory  ! 
onward  to  glory  !  " 

It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  Schoraberg  and  La  Caille- 
motte  retarded  for  a  fewyears  the  total  subjugation  of  Ireland. 
The  Jacobite  party  still  protracted  the  struggle  after  the  flight 
of  James  II.  The  French  regiments  continued,  on  their  part, 
as  strenuously  for  the  cause  of  William  III.  At  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  of  Athlone,  which  defended  itself  with  desperate 
vigor,  they  were  the  first  in  the  assault.  There  fell,  pierced 
with  mortal  wounds,  many  of  the  bravest  officers  of  that  val- 
iant band.  The  captains  Hautcharmoy,  La  Roche  Louherie, 
and  La  Roquiere,  with  Lieutenant  Boisribeau,  lay  dead  in  the 
breaches.  The  former  regiment  of  La  Caillcmotte,  command- 
ed after  his  death  by  Belcastel,  took  a  brilliant  part  in  that 
splendid  action.  The  colonel,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel 
Chavernay  were  wounded  ;  Captains  Duprey  de  Grassy  and 
Monnier,  and  Lieutenants  Madaillan  and  La  Ville-dieu,  were 
slain.*  The  victory  of  Aghrim,  gained  by  General  Girke], 
which,  at  length,  brought  about  the  complete  subjugation 
of  Ireland,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  refugees,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  superior  talents  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny. 

Among  the  French  officers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign  and  at  a  later  period  on  the  continent,  Ra- 
pin  Thoyras,  John  do  Bodt,  the  sons  of  Schomberg,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  must  hold  the  highest  place.  The 
celebrated  Rapin  Thoyras  was  sprung  from  a  noble  family 
of  Savoyard  extraction,  which  had  established  itself  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  almo- 
ner to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  but  he  had  three  brothers  who 
carried  arms,  and  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
eldest  commanded  an  infantry  regiment  in  the  Huguenot! 
armies,  and  became  Governor  of  Montauban.  The  second  i 
held  a  commission  as  captain  of  cavalry.     The  third,  Phili- 

*  The  Dutch  Mercury.     Year  1690. 
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bert,  was  gentleman  of  the  body  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
served  in  Coligny's  army,  and  was  beheaded  at  the  order  of 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  when  he  repaired  to  that  town 
fin  order  to  put  on  registry,  by  the  King's  command,  the  edict 
of  peace  in  1568.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  brothers 
who  left  issue.  His  son,  Pierre  de  Rapiu,  was  Governor  of 
Masgranier,  one  of  the  cautionary  strongholds  made  over  to 
the  Protestants  in  Guienne.  He  carried  arms  from  his 
early  youth,  and  followed  Henry  IV.  in  all  his  expeditions. 
James,  Lord  of  Thoyras,  son  of  Pierre  de  Kapin,  was  admit- 
ted advocate  in  the  bipartite  chamber  at  Castres,  and  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  his  office  not  only  at  Ca&tres,  but  at 
Castelnaudary  and  Toulouse,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
had  married  a  sister  of  Pelisson's,  who  died  at  Geneva, 
whither  she  had  been  by  order  of  the  King  for  refusing  to 
become  a  reconvert. 

Paul  de  Rapin,  Lord  of  Thoyras,  posthumous  son  of 
James,  was  born  at  Castres,  in  1661.  Like  his  father,  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  but,  before  his  studies  were  complete, 
the  bipartite  chambers  were  suppressed  in  1679,  which  com- 
pelled his  family  to  emigrate  to  Toulouse.  In  1685  he  lost 
his  father,  and,  two  months  later,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  re- 
voked. Thereupon  he  retired  to  a  country-houSe  with  his 
mother  and  brother  ;  but  as  persecution  followed  them  thither, 
he  determined  to  emigrate,  and  with  his  youngest  brother  be- 
took himself  to  England.  Presented  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  London  by  a  friend  of  Pelisson,  Rapin  resisted  the 
pressing  solicitations  made  him  by  Barrillon  to  become  a 
convert.  But  finding  no  occupation  in  England  he  passed 
over  into  Holland,  and  raised  a  company  of  French  cadets, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Utrecht.  After  the 
flight  of  James  II.,  he  was  sent  into  Ireland  with  tlie  FrenQk^B 
regiments.  From  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  disti^:]^^^ 
guished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  seige  of  Carrickfergus^^M 
and  on  the  instance  of  the  Chevalier  Fielding  its  lieutenant- 
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colonel,  lie  received  his  lieutenancy  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1689.  In  1690,  the  regiment  in  which  he  served  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Douglass,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
who,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  three  French  colonels 
who  fought  in  the  army  of  William  III.,  distinguished  him 
among  all  his  officers,  and  showed  him  that  unlimited  confi- 
dence which  the  refugees  so  often  met  with  abroad.  Rapin 
justified  the  high  opinion  which  his  chiefs  had  formed  con- 
cerning him.  He  did  his  duty  to  admiration  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  was  wounded  at  the  assault  of  Limerick.  In 
1691,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accompany  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  to  Flanders,  he  remained  in  Ireland,  with  the  most 
of  the  refugees,  and  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Athlone. 
Wheu  the  generals  ordered  the  assault,  he  Avas  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  brave  men  who  boldly  forded  the  rivulet  which 
washes  the  ramparts  of  the  strongest  side  of  the  town,  and  con- 
tributed by  that  dashing  attack  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  day. 
After  the  taking  of  Athlone,  he  was  sent  in  garrison  to  Kil- 
kenny, where,  by  his  conciliatory  character,  he  succeeded  in 
checking  the  dissensions,  so  perilous  and  frequent  as  they 
are,  between  the  Irish  population  and  the  English  officers. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  join  his  regiment  at  Kingsale, 
when  a  letter  from  Belcastel  announced  the  King's  intention 
to  appoint  him  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  children. 
He  obeyed  not  without  regret,  and  returned  to  London,  after 
having  given  over  his  company  to  his  brother,  who  afterward 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuteuant-^lonel  of  cavalry,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dragoon  regiment. 

His  new  duties  compelled  him  to  sojourn  now  in  Holland, 
now  in  England,  and  at  times  even  in  France,  whither  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  sent  ambassador,  until  that  young 
nobleman  established  himself  for  a  time  at  the  Hague.  It 
%as  in  this  town  that  Rapin  resumed  his  studies  in  jurispru- 
dence and  history.  After  this,  when  his  pupil's  education 
was  concluded,  he  established  himself  at  Wesel,  where  he 
found  many  refugees,  and  among  these  many  officers  of  merit 
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with  whom  he  formed  intimate  relations.  It  is  here,  that  he 
wrote  his  "  Dissertation  on  Whigs  and  Tories;"  and  his 
"  History  of  England,"  compiled  by  aid  of  public  documents. 
The  last  work  occupied  him  seventeen  years  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing worn  out  his  health  by  his  laborious  studies,  he  died 
May  16,  1725.* 

The  refugee,  John  de  Bodt,  equally  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  been  proscribed.  Born  in 
Paris  in  1675,  he  fled  to  Holland  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  recommended  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  General 
de  Gor,  commandant  of  the  Dutch  artillery.  He  accompa- 
nied the  prince  to  England  in  1690,  and  was  at  once  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French  engineers.  William  III.  em- 
ployed him  in  four  pitched  battles  and  eight  sieges — the  battles 
of  the  Boyne,  Aghrim.  Steinkerque  and  Neerwinde.  At  the 
siege  of  Namur,  he  directed  the  attack  on  the  castle  as  chief 
of  brigade,  and  forced  the  besieged  to  surrender  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  Allies.  In  1699  he 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  with 
the  consent  of  the  King  of  England. 

AVhen,  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  council  re- 
sumed its  project  of  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  Wil- 
liam destined  the  refugee  regiments,  which  were  in  Ireland, 
to  fight  in  the  advanced  guard,  and  appointed  young  Menard 
de  Schomberg,  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Leinster,  to  com- 
mand them.  He  had  collected  arms  for  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  the  hope  of  raising  to  his  standard  the  recently  con- 
verted Protestants.  But  contrary  winds  delayed  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Russell.  Louis  XIY. 
had  time  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  his  coasts,  and  the 
advanced  period  of  the  season  prevented  the  King  of  Eng- 
land from  following  up  his  design. 

The  following  year  he  resolved  to  compensate   for  that 

*  Preface  to  Rapiii  Thoyras'  History  of  England, 
•j-  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  lleclam,  vol.  vii.  p.  245. 
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check  by  the  destruction  of  St.  Maloes.  The  men  of  this 
town  were  intrepid  privateers,  and  as  the  droits  of  the  French 
admiralty  were  moderate,  and  the  profits  of  the  prizes  fell  al- 
most wholly  to  the  captors,  they  had  grown  rich  by  a  series  of 
daring  coups  de  main,  which  had  excited  against  them  the  im- 
placable enmity  of  the  English  and  the  Hollanders.  Between 
the  years  1688  and  1697,  they  had  captured  of  the  two  nations 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  armed  convoying  ships,  and  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  merchant  ships.* 
Their  town  had  by  these  means  become,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
the  wealthiest  in  Europe.  William  undertook,  therefore,  to 
destroy  it  utterly,  by  means  of  an  infernal  machine  invented, 
it  is  said,  by  a  refugee.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  frus- 
trated the  design  at  the  moment  of  its  execution.  A  gust 
of  wind  having  driven  the  fire-ship  on  a  sunken  rock,  the  en- 
gineer who  managed  it,  perceiving  that  a  great  leak  was 
sprung,  and  that  the  water  was  penetrating  to  the  powder 
with  which  the  hold  was  filled,  fired  the  train,  and,  as  it 
seems,  perished  himself  in  the  explosion.  This  was  so  terri- 
ble, that  all  the  houses  in  the  town  were  shaken  and  damaged, 
above  three  hundred  totally  destroyed,  and  the  ground  shaken, 
as  by  an  earthquake,  for  three  leagues  in  circumference.! 

So  long  as  the  war  against  Louis  XIV.  continued,  the 
refugees  never  ceased  to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  for 
the  great  cause  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  all.  Count 
Charles  de  Schomberg,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
sent  into  Italy  by  William  to  the  succor  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Marsalla,  after 
having  lost  a  dear-bought  victory  to  Catinat.  The  Count  de 
Chesnoi  died  heroically  at  Almanza.  Others  more  fortu- 
nate, as  Ligonier,  Chanclos,  Deshaye,  received  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  state,  in  recompense  of  their  exploits.;]:    The 

*  Rapin  Thoyras,  vol.  xi.  p.  1 83-1 85. 

f  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  Reclam,  vol  ii.  p.  151. 

^  Ibidem,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 
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Baron  Philibert  d'Herwart,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  first 
instance  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Geneva,  afterward  per- 
formed the  functions  of  British  ambassador  in  Switzerland, 
from  1689  to  1697.  The  Marquis  of  Miremont,  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Malause,  an  offset  from  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
the  nephew  of  Turenue  on  his  mother's  side,  and  a  near  re- 
lation of  V/illiam  III.,  was  the  principal  agent  of  the  refu- 
gees at  the  Congress  of  Utrecht.*  The  Marquis  of  Buvigny, 
son  of  the  ex-ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.,  near  Charles  II., 
King  of  England,  who  had  filled,  like  his  father,  the 
delicate  ofiice  of  deputy-general  of  the  churches,  was,  per- 
haps, after  the  Marquis  de  Schomberg,  he  of  the  refugees 
who  rendered  the  most  important  and  diverse  services  to 
King  William.  Turn  by  turn,  general  and  negotiator,  he 
gave  rare  proofs  of  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  state  affairs, 
combined  with  indomitable  courage.  The  King  gave  him 
the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  named  him  lieuten- 
ant-general of  his  armies.  While  his  brother,  Caillemotte 
Ruvigny,  found  a  glorious  death  at  the  Boyne,  he  fought  and 
conquered  at  Aghrim.  At  the  battle  of  Neerwind,  where  the 
Marechal  de  Luxemburgh,  the  victor  of  Fleurus  and  of 
Steinkerque,  surnamed  "  the  Upholstererof  Notre  Dame,"t 
put  the  capstone  to  his  reputation,  by  the  blow  which  he 
dealt  the  disciplined  veterans  of  William.  Euvigny,  almost 
singly,  sustained,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  cavalry.  Once,  for  a  moment,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner, but  the  French  of&cers  at  once  released  him,  their 
leaders  feigning  to  be  ignorant  who  he  was,{  and  he  succeeded 
in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  English  by  the  heroic  resist- 

*  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  Reclam,  vol.  vii.  p.  300. 

f  In  allusion  to  the  number  of  captive  standards,  which  ]ie  hung 
ou  the  walls  of  that  Abbey. — Translator. 

X  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Edition  of  1842.  St. 
Simon  is  known  to  have  fought  in  person  at  Xeerwind. 
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ance  which  he  offered.*  In  1794,  the  King  sent  him  to 
Savoy,  to  command  in  lieu  of  Charles  de  Schomberg,  who 
had  just  died  of  his  wounds.  At  the  same  time  he  accred- 
ited him  resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  Victor  Ame- 
deus,  whom  he,  with  much  reason,  distrusted.  Ruvigny  was 
instructed  to  keep  a  constant  eye  to  his  movements,  and  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  the  secret  negotiations  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  England  and  the 
Empire.!  The  regiments  which  he  led  into  Italy,  had  their 
^-anks  full  of  refugees,  but  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  forces 
sufficiently  numerous  to  take  the  offensive  against  Catinat. 
Frustrated  in  his  schemes,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  concluded  a 
separate  peace,  at  Turin,  with  the  King  of  France.  Ruvigny 
was  recalled,  and  shortly  afterward  received  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  English  troops  sent  into  Spain  to  combat  Philip 
V.  In  1705,  he  lost,  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  his  right  arm, 
which  was  carried  away  by  a  ball,  while  he  was  holding  it 
aloft,  in  order  to  point  out  to  General  Fagel  a  spot  in  the 
defences  of  the  place,  against  which  he  was  desirous  of  di- 
recting an  attack.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1706,  he  entered 
Madrid  at  the  head  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops, 
and  proclaimed  Charles  III.,  while  Philip  V.  lied  before  his 
victorious  army.J  Whereupon,  medals,  struck  at  Madrid, 
styled  the  Austrian  pretender  '*  the  Catholic  King  in  favor 
of  the  heretics."  Wounded  in  the  face  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  which  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  he  compen- 
sated that  defeat  by  gathering  in  great  haste  a  new  army  in 
Catalonia,  and  putting  the  fortresses  of  Lerida,  Tortosa, 
Tarragona  and  Grirona,  which  were  threatened  with  attack,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  defence.^  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he 
received,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  the  office  of  Lord 

*  Rapin  Thoyras,  vol  xi,  p.  192.  f  Ibidem,  vol  ii.  p.  192. 

X  Burnet,  vol.  v.  p.  565.     Oxford  Edition,  1833. 
§  Ibidera,  vol.  v.  p.  314-320. 
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Chief  Justice  in  Ireland,  where  he  lived  long  in  the  colony 
of  French  refugees,  which  he  had  established  at  Portarling- 
ton.  Saint  Simon,  who  so  eloquently  branded  the  infamy 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  cannot,  for  all  tliat, 
pardon  the  two  sous  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  for  having  borne  arms  against  their  country. 
He  describes  the  younger  La  Caillemotte  as  a  man  yet  more 
deformed  in  mind  than  in  body.  He  accuses  the  elder  of 
ingratitude  and  ambition,  "  He  distinguished  himself,"  says 
he,  "  by  his  hatred  against  the  King  and  against  France, 
although  he  was  the  only  Huguenot  who  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  his  property,  even  while  he  was  serving  the  Prince  of 
Orange."  Louis  XIV,,  who  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  retain 
him  in  France,  and  who  did  not  believe  that,  during  his  volun- 
tary exile,  he  had  entirely  thrown  off  all  his  allegiance  as  a 
subject,  caused  him  to  be  notified  several  times  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  his  conduct.  But  Ruvigny  persisted,  and  the 
King  at  length  indignantly  confiscated  all  his  goods."* 

An  anecdote,  quoted  by  St.  Simon,  casts  a  sad  illumina- 
tion on  the  manner  in  which  the  ties  between  the  refugees 
and  their  fellow-citizens  were  sometimes  broken.  "  Ruvigny, 
the  elder,"  says  he,  "was  the  friend  of  D'Harlai,  at  that 
time  attorney-general,  and  afterward  first  President  of  the 
Parliament,  and  had  left  a  charge  of  treasure  in  his  hand, 
in  perfect  confidence  of  his  trustworthiness.  He  retained  it 
as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  discovery,  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  affair  was  taking  wind,  he  found  himself 
modestly  embarrassed  between  the  son  of  his  friend  and  his 
master,  to  whom  he  humbly  revealed  his  difiiculties.  He 
pretended  that  the  King  had  heard  it  from  other  quarters, 
and  that  Barbezieux  had  discovered  it,  and  disclosed  it  to 
the  King.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  penetrate  that  myster}',  but 
the  fact  is  that  he  is  himself  the  narrator,  and  that  the  King 
granted  him  the  confiscated  property  as  a  recompense.     So 

*  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  voL  ii.  p.  261. 
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that  this  hypocrite  of  justice,  virtue,  and  disinterestedness, 
was  not  ashamed  to  appropriate  the  property  in  question,  and 
to  close  his  eyes  and  ears  against  the  outcry  excited  by  his 
treachery,* 

By  the  side  of  the  two  Ruvignys,  of  Rapin  Thoyras,  of 
Jean  de  Bodt,  of  the  two  sons  of  Schomberg,  and  of  so 
many  French  officers  of  distinction,  who  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  English  army,  stands  a  name  of  less  celebrity,  but 
still  one  which  has  its  own  lustre ;  that  of  Cavalier,  the  child 
of  the  people.  Educated  to  arms,  in  the  rude  warfare  of  the 
Cevennes,  which  district  occupies  all  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  the  sources  of  the  Loire  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  constituting  at  this  day  the  departments  of  Gard,  of 
Lozere,  and  of  Ardeche,  Cavalier  had  struggled  during  four 
whole  years  against  all  the  forces  of  Montrevel  and  De  Vil- 
lars.  Born  near  Anduze,  of  poor  peasants,  scarcely  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  displayed  rare  talents  for  a  war 
of  surprises  and  ambushes,  the  bloody  episodes  of  which  re- 
call to  mind  the  atrocities  of  the  war  of  the  Albigenses. 
He  was  not  a  person  of  imposing  exterior,  but,  according  to 
De  Villars,  he  had  extraordinary  firmness  and  common  sense. 
He  knew  the  art  of  disposing  his  troops  for  battle,  as  well  as 
the  most  distinguished  officers.  Compelled  at  length  to  cease 
from  a  strife  so  unequal,  he  treated  with  De  Villars.  and  came 
to  Paris,  where  the  crowd,  greedy  to  look  upon  him,  thronged 
the  streets  as  he  rode  along,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  extem- 
poraneous popular  triumph,  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
St.  Simon. I  Conducted  to  Versailles,  and  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  the  boldness  to  justify  the 
rebellion  of  the  Cevenols,  and  to  claim  the  execution  of 
the  promises  of  the  Marechal  de  Villars.  The  King  vainly 
exhorted  him  to  be  a  convert.     He  resisted  the  renewed  en- 

*  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  vol.  ii.  262. 

f  "The   people,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  were  so  eager  to  behold  this 
rebel,  that  it  was  scandalous." 
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treaties  of  Chamillard,  who  blamed  him  earnestly  for  refusing 
the  honor  of  being  a  proselyte  of  His  Majesty,  and  offered 
him  a  pension  of  1500  francs  in  behalf  of  his  father,  and  for 
himself  the  grade  of  major-generaL  "  Can  you  believe," 
he  added,  "  that  the  religion  of  the  king  is  false,  or  that  if 
it  were  so,  Grod  would  so  bless  him  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Cavalier,  "  Mahometanism  has  oc- 
cupied a  great  part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  designs  of  God." 

"  I  see,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  you  are  an  obstinate 
Huguenot ;  "  and  giving  him  his  dismissal,  he  instructed  the 
States  messenger,  who  had  accompanied  him  during  his  voy- 
age, to  exhibit  to  him  all  the  splendors  of  Versailles.  Hav- 
ing been  conducted  thence  to  Macon,  and,  after  that,  to 
Brisach  in  Alsatia,  Cavalier  apprehended  that  it  was  intended 
to  imprison  him  for  life  in  that  fortress.  From  that  mo- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  decided  irrevocably  on  the  part  that 
he  would  take.  He  resolved  to  leave  France,  following  the 
example  of  so  many  thousands  of  other  refugees,  and  on  ar- 
riving with  his  companions  in  exile,  at  Onan,  a  small  village 
three  miles  from  the  frontier,  in  a  country  covered  with  thick 
underwood,  and  favorable  to  the  escape  which  he  meditated, 
he  gave  notice  to  his  troop,  and  fled  with  it,  furtively,  by 
night.  The  fugitives  cast  themselves  into  the  principality 
of  Montbeliard,  thence  into  the  Porentrui,  and  made  good 
their  escape,  that  way,  to  Lausanne.  After  a  short  sojourn 
at  Berne,*  Cavalier  set  off  for  Holland,  where  he  received 
his  rank  as  colonel.  The  exiled  Protestants  repaired  in 
throngs  to  his  call,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  serving  under  a 
chief  already  so  distinguished,  and  of  entering  with  him  into 
their  native  land.  But  when  steps  came  to  be  taken  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  new  regiment,  unexpected  difficulties 
were   encountered.       The   Anglo-Dutch  commissioners    de- 

*  See  in  regard  to  Cavaher's  sojourn  in  Berne,  our  chapter  on  Swit- 
zerland. 
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manded  that  all  the  companies  should  be  officered  by  refugee 
gentlemen,  and  Cavalier  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
choice  of  all  his  officers.  The  commissioners,  who  had  an 
interest  in  keeping  on  terms  with  this  little  man^  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  were  obliged  to  treat  with  the  shepherd  of  the 
Grardon,  who  at  length  consented  to  receive  a  moiety  of  no- 
bles, so  that  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  companies 
should  be  alternately  selected  from  gentlemen  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  insurgent  peasantry.  Yet  still  the  hero  of  the  Ceven- 
nes  would  admit  none  into  his  staff  but  his  own  desert  warri- 
ors. He  felt  that  in  the  nobility,  strangers  to  his  mountains, 
he  should  find  neither  that  obedience,  nor  that  enthusiasm, 
perhaps  not  even  that  fierce  peasant-valor,  which  had  won 
him  so  many  splendid  triumphs,  and  which  he  expected  to 
see  once  again  victorious  on  more  extended  battle-fields. 

After  serving,  for  some  time,  in  Italy,  Cavalier  was  sent 
into  Spain;  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of- AlmaDza,  in 
j  which  Berwick,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  converted  into 
a  Frenchman  by  revolution,  had  to  make  head  against  the 
Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  born  a  Frenchman,  and  forced  to  be- 
come English  by  persecution,  his  regiment,  composed  without 
exception  of  Protestant  refugees,  found  itself  opposed  to  a 
Catholic  regiment,  which  had  probably  borne  a  share  in  the 
pitiless  war  of  the  Cevennes.  So  soon  as  the  two  French 
corps  recognized  each  other,  disdaining  the  use  of  their  mus- 
ketry, they  charged  bayonets,  and  slaughtered  each  other 
with  such  desperate  animosity,  that  of  the  two  regiments  but 
three  hundred  men  were  left  alive,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  The  regiment  of  Cavalier  was 
only  seven  hundred  strong ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  Catho- 
lic regiment  was  complete  in  numbers,  its  almost  total  de- 
struction is  no  small  glory  to  the  valor  of  the  Cevennes. 
The   Marechal   Berwick,  who  had  been  present  at  so  many 
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bloody  encounters,  never  spoke  of  this  tragic  adventure  but 
with  visible  emotion.* 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  xHmanza,  Cavalier  re- 
ceived his  promotion  in  the  English  army.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  and  was  nominated,  at  a 
later  date,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  recompense 
for  his  service.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  in  1780.  The  val- 
ley of  Dublin  still  contains  a  cemetery,  once  consecrated 
to  the  interment  of  the  refugees.  Hither  it  is  that  his  re- 
mains were  carried,  which,  by  a  singular  destiny,  repose  by 
one  of  those  military  colonies  established  by  William  III., 
in  the  heart  of  popish  Ireland. 

*  Voltaire.  Age  of  Louis  XIY.  chap,  xxxvii.  Compare  Memoirs  of 
Cavaher,  pubHshed  in  London,  17  2*7. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    TRADES    WHICH     THE     REFUGE    HAS    ORIGINATED    IN 
ENGLAND. 

Branches  of  industry  introduced  or  perfected  by  the  Refugees — Silk  manufacto- 
ries— Progress  of  that  business — Mongeorge,  the  mechanic — Losses  which  fell  on 
the  manufactures  of  Lyons  and  Tours— Manufacture  of  sailcloth  and  white  linen 
cloths — Intrigue  of  Bonrepaus — Manufacture  of  painted  linens — Maimfactiires  of 
cambric— Amelioration  of  the  woollen  manufactures— Manufactures  of  tape-try — 
Manufocture  of  hats— First  manufacture  of  fine  white  paper— Cultivation  of  ex- 
otic flowers — Progress  of  commerce — French  fashions. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  military  refugees,  who 
fought  in  the  armies  of  William  III.,  were  brilliant,  but 
short-lived.  .  They  contributed  powerfully  to  strengthen 
upon  the  throne  the  dynasty  sprung  from  the  revolution  of 
1698,  and  aided  it  to  conquer  rebel  Ireland.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  this  war  their  influence  either  ceased,  or  took  a 
new  direction.  That  which  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
exercised,  was  the  most  enduring.  They  communicated  an 
immense  impulse  to  English  commerce  and  industry,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  felt  to  the  present  day. 

It  appears  certain,  that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  distributed,  through  the  three  kingdoms,  about  70,000 
manufacturers  and  workmen,  most  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Normandy,  Picardy,  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  west,  the 
Lyonnais  and  Touraine.  A  great  many  took  up  their  abode 
in  London,  in  the  quarters  of  Soho  and  St.  Giles,  which,  at 
that  time,  were  suburbs,  and  in  the  desert  quarter  of  Spit- 
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alfielcls,  which  they  peopled  almost  entirely,  and  where  their 
descendants  still  live. 

The  English  owe  to  them  the  introduction  of  many  new 
branches  of  business,  which  soon  contributed  to  the  public 
wealth  ;  and  the  perfecting  of  many  others,  which  were  then 
in  their  infancy.  Before  that  period,  they  manufactured 
none  but  a  very  common  kind  of  brown  paper,  and  imported 
from  the  continent,  and  chiefly  from  France,  the  superior 
qualities  of  glass,  hats,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  com- 
mon consumption.  It  was  the  refugees  who  taught  them  to 
make  for  themselves  these  goods  of  superior  quality,  and 
who  instructed  them,  beside,  how  to  produce  silks,  brocades, 
satins,  velvets,  light-tissues  of  wool  and  flax,  clocks  and 
watches,  crystal-ware,  cutlery,  hardware,  French  locks,  and 
surgical  instruments.*  The  bill  of  rights,  which  in  1689 
consecrated  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  guaranteed  indi- 
vidual property,  added  still  more  to  the  happy  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  "  Refuge,"  by  giving  the  signal  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  of 
England.  Of  all  the  branches  of  industry  with  which  the 
refugees  endowed  that  kingdom,  no  one  received  a  more 
magnificent  impulse  than  the  silk  manufactories.  Skilful 
workmen  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  first  established  themselves 
in  the  quarter  of  Blackfriars,  at  Canterbury.  In  1694  their 
number  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  they  possessed  there 
as  many  as  1,000  looms,  which  provided  work  for  2,700  per- 
sons;! but  the  greater  part  of  them  taok  up  their  abode  in 
London,  in  the  quarter  of  Spitalfields.  Thence  they  ex- 
tended their  business  to  Dublin,  where  it  received  an  un- 
heard-of impulse.  :|:  England  and  Ireland  then  off'ered  the 
ever-memorable  example  of  a  business  borrowed  from  stran- 
gers, and  v/orking  materials   brought    from  abroad,  which 

*  British  Review,  January  number,  IS.jO,  p.  6. 
f  Burn's  History  of  tlie  Foreign  Protostaut  Refugees  settled  iu 
England,  p.  41.     %  Ibid. 
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nevertheless  soon  came  to  equal,  and  sometimes  even  to 
surpass,  the  productions  of  countries  where  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated from  time  almost  immemorial. 

The  French  workmen  brought  to  England  looms  like 
those  in  use  at  Tours  and  Lyons.  They  taught  them  also 
improved  methods  of  weaving.  They  instructed  them  how 
to  fabricate  brocades,  satins,  and  a  very  strong  kind  of  silk 
goods,  known  in  common  by  the  name  of  Padua  silks,  watered 
silks,  black  velvets,  fancy  velvets,  and  mixed  stuffs  of  silk 
and  cotton.*  The  silk  brocades,  which  issued  from  the 
manufactories  of  London,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  industry  of 
three  refugees,  Lauson,  Mariscot,  and  Monccaux.  The 
artist,  who  furnished  the  designs,  was  likewise  a  refugee, 
named  Beaudoin.  A  simple  workman,  named  Mongeorge, 
brought  them  the  secret,  but  recently  discovered  at  Lyons,  \ 
of  glazing  taffety. 

Barrillon,  the  French  ambassador,  made  him,  by  the  ex- 
press orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  transmitted  by  Loavois,  bril- 
liant offers  to  engage  him  to  return  to  his  own  country. f 
It  was  in  vain.  That  secret,  which  a  happy  chance  had  dis- 
covered to  Octavio  Mai,  which  had  repaired  the  compromis- 
ed fortune  of  that  manufacturer,  and  which  had  since  become 
a  source  of  wealth  to  all  the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  was 
thenceforth  divulged. 

Until  then  the  English  had  bought,  yearly,  about  200,000 
livres  worth  of  glazed  black  taffety,  which  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  was  called  by  the  name  of  English 
taffety.  Often,  at  a  single  time,  they  have  exported  as  many 
as  150  cases,  at  4  to  500  livres  each.;}:    After  the  revocation, 

*  Bum's  History,     f  Dispatcli  to  Barrillon  of  the  26th  Ju\j,  1686. 
X  Memoir  of  the  district  of  Lyons,  compiled  by  M.  d'Herbigny  in 
1698.     French  manuscripts  of  the  national  library,  Funds  Morteraart, 
n.  91. 
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the  Britisli  government  tripled  tlie  entry  duties,  until  then 
imported  upon  that  article.  It  soon  cost  the  French  mer- 
chants 53  per  cent,  to  introduce  taffety  into  England.  In 
1698  they  were  entirely  prohibited.*  The  intendant  D'Her- 
bigny  signified  with  grief  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  progressive 
decay  of  that  important  branch  of  Lyonese  business.  "  Some 
years  since,"  wrote  he,  in  1698,  "  some  French  refugees 
having  established  a  manufactory  of  taifety  in  England, 
parliament  has  prohibited  the  introduction  of  that  article 
from  abroad.  That  manufacture  has  not  as  yet  made  great 
progress,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  ever  reach  to  the 
same  perfection  with  those  of  France.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  English  may  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  use  of  the  taffety  of  their  own 
fabric;  or  that,  some  other  fashion  taking  the  place  of 
taffety,  they  may  accustom  themselves  to  do  without  ours 
entirely.     That  would  be  a  great  loss  for  Lyons."  f 

The  anticipations  of  D'Herbigny  were  only  too  soon 
realized.  From  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
English  manufacturers  furnished  for  home  and  even  foreign 
consumption,  not  only  taffeties,  but  all  the  other  articles  of 
silk  manufacture,  which  France  had  formerly  supplied.  The 
invention  of  the  stocking  loom  enabled  the  English  arti- 
sans to  export  even  to  Italy,  and  at  remunerating  prices,' 
quantities  of  silk  stockings.  Keysler,  the  traveller,  who 
wandered  over  Europe  in  1730,  assures  us  that,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  when  a  merchant  wished  to  recommend  his 
silk  goods,  he  affirmed  that  they  were  of  English  manufac- 
ture.J  During  all  the  eighteenth  century,  and  part  of  the 
nineteenth,  England  saw  the  profits  she  derived  from  this 
branch  of  business,  with  which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 

*  Memoir  of  the  district  of  Lj^ons,  compiled  by  M.  d'Herbigny  in 
1698.  French  manuscripts  of  the  national  library,  Fouds  Mortemart, 
n.  91. 

f  Ibid.     X  Surn,  p.  256. 
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Nantes  had  endowed  her,  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In 
1800,  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  which  she  drew  from 
abroad,  amounted  to  about  one  million  pounds  weight.  At 
the  present  time,  it  surpasses  5,500,000  pounds.  In  1820, 
the  declared  value  of  the  silk  goods  exported  into  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  even  France,  had 
risen  to  371,000  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1847,  to  978,000.* 
In  1849,  the  exportation  to  France,  of  silk  goods  alone, 
which  were  not  covered  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  was  4,000,000 
of  francs,  f 

At  the  moment  we  write  these  lines,  the  silk  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester,  actuated  by  a  noble  susceptibility, 
and  a  generous  confidence  in  their  strength,  have  demanded 
from  the  British  government  the  entire  suppression  of  the  du- 
ties which  the  French  silks  imported  into  England  still  paid. 

The  English  appreciated  so  highly  that  pacific  conquest, 
that  they  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  to  preserve  it,  and  render  it  fruitful.  Even  as  late  as 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  granted  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  Flemish  workmen,  to  persuade  them  to  transport  to 
their  isle  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  which  made  the  wealth  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres ;  and  in  the  eighteenth,  they  did 
not  cease  to  attract,  by  the  bait  of  rich  salaries,  the  most 
skilful  workmen  of  Lyons,  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
traditions  of  good  taste  the  refugees  had  brought  among 
\  them. 

\  The  movement  of  emigration  commenced  in  1685,  and 
continued  under  Louis  XY.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  above  all, 
through  that  long  period  when  the  workshops  of  Lyons  were 
at  a  stand  in  1793  and  1794.  It  required  nothing  less  than 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  First  Consul  to  recall  to  France 
a  certain    number  of  those  workmen,  who  had  emigrated 

f  British  Review,  April  No.,  1851.  p.  260. 

X  We  borrow  this  amoimt  from  an  article  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
of  the  21th.  of  July,  1851. 
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through  terror.  By  his  express  orders,  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  wrote  to  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic,  and 
particularly  to  the  ambassador  at  London,  to  direct  all  his 
cares  towards  causing  the  Lyonese  manufacturers  to  return.* 
Even  in  our  days,  when  the  revolution  of  February  had 
stopped  the  course  of  labor  in  that  industrious  town,  the 
agents  of  the  English  manufacturers  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  attract  to  themselves  our  best  workmen,  and  offered  them 
such  advantages,  that  a  great  number  allowed  themselves  to 
be  tempted,  and  went  to  London,  to  revive  the  establishments 
founded  by  their  Protestant  predecessors. 

It  has  been  seen  what  was  the  extent  of  the  loss  experi- 
enced by  the  manufactories  of  Lyons,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. f  Before  the  revocation,  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  manufacturers  and  the  peculiar  a|)titude  of  its 
workmen,  had  placed  that  town  in  the  first  rank  for  the 
production  of  satins,  taffetas,  velvets,  and  damasks.  The 
looms  of  Italy,  conquered  by  this  formidable  competition, 
had  disappeared  little  by  little,  and  France  seemed  called 
to  keep  the  monopoly  of  that  fiae  business,  when  religious 
persecution  compelled  more  than  half  of  the  weavers  to  ex- 
patriate themselves.  Let  us  remember  only  that,  in  1698, 
the  number  of  the  looms  of  Lyons  had  fallen  from  13,000 
to  4,000 ;  that  the  8,000  looms  of  Tours  w^ere  reduced  to 
1,200,  its  700  mills  to  70,  its  40,000  workmen  to  4,000,  its 
3,000  ribbon  looms  to  less  than  60  ;  and  that,  in  place  of 
2,400  bales  of  silks,  no  more  that  700  to  800  were  con- 
sumed in  the  capital  of  Touraine.  Nevertheless,  Tours 
long  preserved  its  renown  for  its  small  stuffs,  and  its  supe- 
riority in  the  art  of  shading  colors  ;  and  Lyons  still  held  the 
first  rank  for  its  exquisite  designs,  its  perfect  taste ;   and  by 

*  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.     Circular  letter  of  the  Tth  nivose, 
year  11  (28th  December,  1802). 
f  See  page  117  of  this  volume. 
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that  incomparable  genius  in   invention,  which  the  English 
will  never  equal. 

Before  the  revocation,  the  English  bought  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany  a  great  part  of  the  sailcloth  they  employed.  In 
1669,  that  single  article  cost  them  171,000  pounds  sterling.* 
It  was,  likewise,  in  those  two  provinces  that  they  procured 
the  white  linen,  which  they  resold  to  the  East  Indies. 
They  every  year  took  of  these  from  Morlaix,  the  value  of 
4,500,000  livres.f  In  1681,  the  company  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons of  the  French  Church  of  Threadneedle-street  furnished 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  white  linen  manufactory  at 
Ipswich,  where  Charles  II.  had  permitted  a  great  number  of 
French  refugees  to  found  a  colony. |  A  Parisian  Protestant, 
named  Bonhomme,  one  of  the  most  skilful  manufacturers  of 
flax  cloth  in  that  city,  propagated  that  branch  of  industry  in 
England,  and  taught  the  English,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
sailcloth,^  In  1685,  a  new  company  of  refugees  added  a 
manufactory  of  sailcloth  to  that  of  white  linen,  which  had 
been  established  at  Ipswich  for  four  years.  Other  manufac- 
tures of  linens  were  successively  founded  in  various  Eng- 
lish towns,  and  from  this  there  resulted  a  great  diminution 
of  the  sale  of  those  made  in  Brittany  and  Normandy.  The 
merchants  of  Saint  Maloes  complained  to  Bonrepaus  of  the 
diminution  of  those  of  Brittany,  which  amounted,  according 
to  them,  to  a  loss  of  more  than  two  millions  of  francs  in 
1686.  H     Twelve  years  afterward,  the  trade  in  white  linens 

*  Burn,  p.  258,  note,  •)•  See  page  59  of  this  volume. 

^  Acts  of  the  consistory  of  the  London  French  Church,  27 th  Sep- 
tember, 1681. 

§  In  1681,  Savil  wrote  from  Paris  to  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  announce  to  him  the  approaching  departure  of  Bonhomme 
and  all  his  family  ;  and  he  added  in  his  letter,  "This  man  will  be, 
also,  able  to  give  you  some  lights  into  the  method  of  bringing  the 
manufacture  of  sailcloth  in  England. — See  Burn,  p.  258. 

I  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignelay,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1686. 
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had  dim'mlslied  two  thirds  at  Moidaix,  Brest,  and  Lander- 
naii.  That  of  sailcloth  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  Not 
only  Protestants,  but  even  a  crowd  of  Catholic  workmen, 
crossed  the  straits  in  the  train  of  their  masters.  At  least 
4,000  of  them,  as  we  have  said  above,  issued  from  the  several 
towns  of  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Vitre.  By  remaining  in 
France,  they  saw  themselves  reduced  to  give  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  to  till  the  earth,  as  did  so  many  of  their  compan- 
ions in  labor.*  The  fine  manufacture  of  linen  of  Coutances, 
had  entirely  disappeared.  All  the  manufacturers  and  all 
the  workmen  had  successively  emigrated  to  Guernsey,  and 
thence  to  England.f  Of  30,000  workmen,  who  had  fabri- 
cated fine  linens  at  Laval,  more  than  14,000  had  left  the 
kingdom. I 

The  minister,  Seignelay,  w^as  concerned  at  the  decay  of 
that  branch  of  French  business,  which  was  but  lately  so 
flourishing.  By  his  orders,  Bonrepaus  offered  ten  pistoles 
to  each  of  the  workmen  of  Ipswich  who  should  return  to 
France.  In  order  to  succeed  more  surely,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  represented  to  them  as  the  partner  of  a  rich  manu- 
facturer, who  wished  to  assure  them  more  lucrative  work  in 
their  own  country.  By  dint  of  tricks  and  falsehoods,  he 
succeeded  in  fact,  in  ruining,  first,  the  manufacture  of  Ips- 
wich linens,  and  then  that  of  white  linens.  He  spent  for  this 
noble  exploit  about  five  hundred  crowns.^  Many  other  manu- 
factures were  ruined  in  like  manner  by  his  mischievous 
efforts  ;  and  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  work  of  de- 
struction he  had  just  accomplished,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
Seignelay  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  :  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  commerce  of 
France  will  receive  the   slightest  injury  from  the  desertion 

*  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignela}',  ou  the  11th  February,  1686. 
f  See  page  118  of  this  volume.  X  Ibidem,  p.  121. 

§  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  of  the  11th  of  February,  1686. 
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of  the  refugees.*     But  the  influence  of  Bonrepaus  was  not 
prolonged   beyond  the  reign  of  James  II.  ;  and,  after  the 

/  revolution  of  1688,  several  new  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and 
white  linens  were  established  by  the  refugees  in  England  and 
Ireland,  where  William  favored  with  all  his  power  the  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  of  industry.     From  that  time  forth,  it 

j  has  received  no  check  in  either  of  those  countries.  In  1850, 
there  were  exported  from  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland 
no  less  than  122,397,457  yards  of  linen  goods,  that  is  to  say, 
about  a  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  meters,!  as  is 
proved  by  the  registers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  J 

Painted  linens  were  fabricated  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land, in  1690,  by  a  refugee,  who  erected  a  manufactory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not  far  from  Richmond.  A 
second,  and  much  more  considerable  manufactory,  was  es- 
tablished at  Bromley  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
removed  in  1768  to  Lancashire.  Other  manufactories  of 
painted  linens  were  founded,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  They 
formed  a  new  loss  for  France,  and  a  new  source  of  wealth  to 
England.^ 

The  refugees  introduced,  into  that  kingdom,  the  first 
manufacture  of  fine  linens,  named  also  cambrics,  because  they 
were  originally  fabricated  in  the  town  of  Cambrai.  Before 
the  revocation,  England  every  year  bought  them,  to  the  value 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  |j  She  also 
received  with  eagerness  the  workmen  of  Cambrai  and  Tour- 
nai,  who  brought  her  this  fine  business.  Many  of  them,  in 
the  course  of  time,  took  up  their  abode  in  Scotland,  where 

*  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  of  the  21st  jS"ovember,  1687. 
f  Meter;  a  Frenah  measure,  containing  3'33  inches  more  than  an 
English  yard. 

%  British  Review,  April  number,  year  1851,  p.  260. 
§  Burn,  p.  259.      ||  Burn,  p.  261 
VOL.   I.— 13* 
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the  city  of  P^dinburgli  allowed  them,  in  1  730,  five  acres  of 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  large  manufacture  for 
the  weaving  of  cambric.  The  quarter  which  they  inhabited 
afterward  bore  the  name  of  the  quarter  of  Picardy.* 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  numerous  Protestant  work- 
men, natives  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  France,  were  estab- 
lished in  London  and  Sandwich,  and  spread  from  thence 
throughout  all  the  seaboard  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where 
they  manufactured  serges,  flannel,  and,  above  all,  woollen 
cloths.f  This  last  branch  of  industry  was  singularly  in- 
crease and  perfected  by  the  refugees.  In  1793,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  conference  with  the  Commons,  de- 
clared, to  justify  the  relief  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
proscribed  French,  that  they  had  established  a  great  num- 
ber of  useful  manufactures,  and  perfected  the  old  ones  to 
such  a  point,  that  of  late  years  the  exportation  of  woollen 
goods  had  exceeded,  by  more  than  a  million  pounds  ster- 
ling, the  exportation  of  the  same  article  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  ILt 

The  first  manufacture  of  tapestries,  on  the  pattern  of 
those  of  Gobelins,  was  established  in  England  by  an  old  Ca- 
puchin monk,  whom  his  superior  had  sent  to  that  country  as 
a  missionary.  Discouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  ill  success  of 
his  attempts  at  conversion,  he  became  a  Protestant  himself, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Parisot,  founded  a  manufactory  of 
tapestries  at  Fulham.  The  English  nobility  aided  him  in 
that  enterprise,  by  lending  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  This  first  effort  was  not  successful.  The 
manufactory    was    sold;    but    a  refugee    named     Passavan, 

*  See  ill  the  Archives  of  the  London  French  church  the  letter 
signed  Frangois  Bocher  and  Claude  Paulin,  and  dated  Edinburgh, 
March  30th,  1732. 

f  Hasted.    History  of  Kent,  vol.  x.  p.  160. 

I  An  apology  of  the  French  refugees,  established  in  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, 1712.     British  Museum. 
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bouglit  it  at  a  low  price,  removed  it  to  Exeter,  and  made  it 
prosper,  with  the  assistance  of  some  workmen  of  Gobelins, 
who  had  been  seduced  by  the  promises  of  his  predecessor.* 
Bonrepaus  wrote  from  London  in  1686,  "  The  other  man- 
ufactures which  have  become  established  in  this  country,  are 
those  of  hats  of  Caudebec,  and  the  dressing,  in  the  best 
manner,  of  Chamois  skins."t  The  manufacture  of  hats,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  the  finest  branches  of  business  with  which 
the  refugees  endowed  the  English.  In  France,  it  had  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ^'  the  Reformed."  They, 
alone,  possessed  the  secret  of  the  composition  water,  which 
serves  for  the  preparation  of  rabbit,  hare,  and  beaver  skins, 
and  they  alone  furnished  to  trade  the  fine  hats  of  Caudebec, 
so  much  sought  after  in  England  and  Holland.  After  the 
revocation,  most  of  them  retired  to  London,  taking  with  them 
the  secret  of  their  art,  which  was  lost  to  France  for  more 
than  forty  years.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  that  a  French  hatter  named  Mathieu,  after 
having  long  worked  in  London,  stole  the  secret,  which  had 
been  imported  by  the  refugees,  took  it  to  his  own  country, 
generously  communicated  it  to  the  hatters  of  Paris,  and 
founded  a  large  manufactory  in  the  Suburb  Saint  Antoine. 
Before  that  fortunate  theft,  the  French  nobility  and  all  those 
who  prided  themselves  upon  the  elegance  of  their  dress,  wore 
/none  but  hats  of  English  manufacture,  and  the  cardinals  of 
I  Rome,  themselves,  sent  for  their  hats  from  the  celebrated 
'  manufactory  of  Wandsworth,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  refugees.  J  In  England,  the  felt  hats  manufactured  by 
the  French,  and  known  under  the  name  of  CaroUns,  had 
become  so  much  the  fashion  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  manufacturers,  who  complained  bitterly  of  that  pref- 

*  Baretti's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  13.     See  Burn,  p.  130,  131. 
I  Dispatch  of  Bonrepaus  to  Seignelay,  of  the  11th  of  Feb.,  1686. 
X  Documents  communicated  by  M.  Baru,  Comp.  Erman  and  Re- 
elam:  vol.  v.  p.  51,  52,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  295, 
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erence  wLich  was  granted,  according  to  them,  to  hats  which 
were  inconvenient,  and  inferior  to  theirs  in  quality  and  du- 
rability.* 

The  only  paper  which  was  fabricated  in  England,  before 
the  revocation,  issued  from  the  manufactories  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  chiefly  from  the  great  manufactory  of  Dartford. 
It  was  a  brown  or  whitey  brown  paper,  and  singularly  coarse,  f 
The  first  manufactures  of  fine  and  white  paper  were  founded 
in  London,  in  1685  and  1686,  by  French  workmen,  natives 
of  Castel-jaloux,  Thiers,  d'Ambert,  and  above  all  of  Angou- 
leme,  which  places  lost  three  quarters  of  their  paper  mills. 
Barrillon  succeeded  in  destroying  the  manufactures  they  had 
founded  in  their  new  country,  by  the  same  means  that  Bon- 
repaus  had  employed.  He  distributed  to  the  workmen  of  a 
single  factory  as  much  as  2,300  livres,  to  determine  them  to 
return  to  France. J  Six  mouths  afterward,  he  informed 
Louis  XIY.  that  he  had  just  expended  1,150  livres  to  make 
the  five  last  French  paper-makers  who  remained  in  England. §> 
recross  the  Channel. 

But,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  Protestants  re- 
established their  destroyed  manufactories,  and  England  re- 
mained definitively  in  possession  of  that  branch  of  industry. 

x\ccording  to  Macpherson,  the  importations  from  France 
into  England  diminished,  in  the  interval  between  the  years 
1683  and  1723,  of  silks  of  all  kinds  600,000  pounds  ster- 
ling; of  flax  cloth,  sailcloth  and  canvas,  500,000  ;1[   of  bea- 

*  History  of  the  trade  in  England,  p.  124,  London,  1*702.  "  About 
that  time  we  suffered  a  great  herd  of  French  tradesmen  to  come  in, 
and  particularly  hat-makers,  who  brought  with  them  the  fashion  of 
their  country — and  the  making  of  a  slight,  coarse,  mean  commodity, 
viz.,  felt  hats,  now  called  Carolinas." 

\  Burn,  p.  262. 

X  Dispatch  of  Barrillon  to  Louis  XIV.,  8  Dec.  1687. 

§  Dispatch  of  the  same,  of  the  2Gth  of  July,  1688. 

II  The  name  of  canvas  was  given  to  cloths  made  of  raw  flax,  or 
hemp, woven  regularly  in  little  squares,  and  which  serve  for  the  ground- 
work of  tapestry.     (See  Savary's  Commercial  Dictionary.) 
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ver  hats,  glassware,  watches  and  clocks,  220,000 ;  of  various 
kinds  of  paper,  90.000  ;  of  hardware,  40,000  ;  of  the  napless 
fabrics  of  Chalons  and  the  stujffs  of  Picardy  and  Champagne, 
150,000;  of  the  French  wines,  for  which  those  of  Portugal 
were  generally  substituted,  200,000;  and  of  the  brandies  of 
France,  80,000.  Thus  the  branches  of  business  brought  into 
England  by  the  refugees,  and  the  great  development  the 
English  manufactures  received  from  them,  deprived  France 
of  an  annual  benefit  of  1 ,880,000  pounds  sterling.* 

Let  us  add,  lastly,  that  the  refugees  taught  the  English 
the  culture  of  exotic  flowers,  which  was  afterward  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  England,  Scotland,  and  above  all  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  was  introduced  by  the  French  colony  of  Spit- 
alfieids.  They  it  was  who  founded,  at  Dublin,  under  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  the  celebrated  florists'  clab,  which  still  exists  to 
our  times. t 

English  commerce  profited  much  by  the  impulse  commu- 
nicated by  the  national  industry  of  the  refugees.  Foreigners 
bought,  more  willingly,  articles  of  English  production,  since 
they  bore  the  seal  of  that  good  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
French  nation,  and  to  which  the  English,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, have  never  attained.  The  exterior  commerce  of 
France  received  a  fatal  blow  by  it,  from  the  eff"ects  of  which 
it  has  not  yet  recovered.  In  England  even,  fashion  attached 
so  much  importance  to  the  productions  of  the  refugees,  that 
the  native  manufacturers  more  than  once  showed  their  ill- 
humor.  French  stufi's,  in  particular,  were  so  much  sought 
after,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  an  English 
manufacturer,  named  Thomas  Smith,  established  in  the 
quarter  of  Spitalfields,  having  caused  some  to  be  made  by 
his  workmen  precisely  similar,  ofi'ered  them  vainly  for  sale 
at  the  market  of  Covent-Garden ;  to  make  sure  of  selling 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  intervention  of  a 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  11,  p.  609,  London,  1805. 
•}■  Burn,  p.  248. 
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refugee  fabricator,  who  easily  disposed  of  them  as  his  own. 
It  was  the  same  thing  with  a  crowd  of  other  articles  ;  they 
passed  current  only  under  French  names.  *  A  refugee 
opened,  successively,  in  Leadenhall-street,  four  shops  for 
the  sale  of  ready-made  clothes,  stuffs,  silk  goods,  and  other 
articles  of  French  manufacture;!  he  made  an  immense 
fortune.  Others  followed  his  example,  in  Smock  Alley  and 
Bishopsgate,  and  succeeded  as  he  had  done. J  The  English 
merchants  complained  bitterly  of  the  injury  which,  according 
to  them,  these  foreigners  wrought  to  the  national  industry. 
They  calculated,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  if  the  number  of  French  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers continued  to  increase,  in  the  same  proportion,  as 
during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  revocation,  more 
than  half  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  in  England  would 
be  found  in  their  hands,  before  ten  years  had  passed.^  Those 
exaggerated  prophecies  could  not  be  realized ;  and,  if  some 
classes  of  the  native  population  suffered  momentarily  from 
that  general  enthusiasm,  the  nation  at  large  failed  not  to 
draw  from  it  an  immense  profit. 

*  "  ^ay,  the  English  have  now  so  great  an  esteem  for  the  M'ork- 
tnanship  of  the  French  refugees,  that  hardly  any  thing  vends  without 
a  Gallic  name." — History  of  the  trade  in  England,  p.  111.  London, 
1702. 

f  Ibidem,  p.  134.  X  Ihidem,  p.  164. 

§  History  of  the  trade  in  England,  p.  134. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REFUGEES  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCES  AND 
LETTERS. 

Thomas  Savery— Denis  Papin— Society  of  Saint-Evremond-Justel,  Colomies  and 
Desmaizeaux— Eapin-Thoyras— Motteux— Misson,  La  Bastide,  Graverol,  Eefu- 
gee  Preachers— Peter  du  Moulin  and  Marmet— Pierre  Allix— Saurin  and  Abbadic— 
First  literary  journal  in  Dublin. 

The  refugees  exercised,  likewise,  an  influence,  in  a  measure 
very  superior  to  their  numbers,  over  the  progress  of  science 
and  literature.  Among  those  whose  initiative  spirit  advan- 
ced modern  science,  Thomas  Savery  and  Denis  Papin  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  first  rank.  Savery,  an  old  captain  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  been  settled  in  England 
since  the  revocation,  obtained  a  patent  in  1698,  from  King 
William,  for  his  fine  invention  of  a  machine  for  draining 
marshes.  The  process  he  employed  has  doubtless  been  im- 
proved on  since,  but  the  honor  of  the  invention  belongs  en- 
tirely to  him.*  The  celebrated  philosopher  and  physician, 
Denis  Papin,  whose  name  recalls  to  our  minds  the  greatest 
discovery  that  honors  human  understanding,  was  also  an  hum- 
ble member  of  the  faithful,  who  had  expatriated  himself  to 
preserve  his  religious  faith.  Born  at  Blois,  in  1647,  he  at 
first  practised  the  profession  of  a  physician,  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  taken  his  degrees.  But  being  skilfully  instructed 
*  Burn,  p.  261. 
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by  the  Hollander  Huygens,  who  still  dwelt  in  that  capital, 
he  studied  natural  philosophy,  and  had  already  begun  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  observation  of  the  scientific  world, 
when  he  was  called  to  London,  in  1681,  and  nominated  a 
member  of  the  English  Royal  Society  through  the  influence 
of  Bayle,  who  joined  with  him  in  his  experiments  on  the 
nature  of  air.  Having  emigrated,  definitively,  after  the  re- 
vocation, he  published  in  the  "  Philosophic  Transactions," 
numerous  memoirs,  which  speedily  extended  his  reputation. 
The  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  named  him  its  correspond- 
ent in  1699,  and  the  city  of  Marburg  offered  him  the  math- 
ematical chair,  which  he  accepted,  and  filled  with  talent 
until  his  death  in  1710.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works, 
the  Ars  7iova  ad  aquam  ignis  adniiniculo  cfficacissimc  elevan- 
dam^  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1707;  but  his  researches 
on  the  use  of  steam,  and  that  which  was  called  his  pretence 
to  navigate  a  vessel  without  either  sails  or  oars,  go  back  to 
the  first  years  of  his  exile.  It  was  then,  according  to  all 
appearance,  in  England  that  the  ingenious,  proscribed  Hu- 
guenot, conceived  the  first  idea  of  the  steam  vessel,  with 
which  he  afterward  essayed  his  scheme  of  navigation  on  the 
Fulda.  The  experiment  however,  as  is  well  known,  had  but 
partial  success.  Papin's  engine  was  as  yet  clumsy  and  want- 
ed improvements  in  its  details,  which  alone  could  insure  suc- 
cess. But  the  honor  of  giving  the  necessary  impulse  to  his 
successors,  and  of  opening  a  new  and  fruitful  career  for  sci- 
ence, was  no  less  his  own.  He  was  the  first,  in  fact,  who 
caused  a  piston  to  move  in  the  chamber  of  a  pump  :  who  de- 
monstrated the  possibility  of  applying  steam  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation ;  and,  to  conclude,  it  was  he,  foreseeing  the 
danger  of  explosion,  who  invented  the  safety  valve  which  is 
still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  was  very  little,  then, 
which  prevented  the  world  from  being  endowed  with  the 
wonders  of  steam  navigation,  a  hundred  years  earlier  than 
it  was.     Papin  had  effectually  established  its  possibility,  and. 
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if  he  had  been  able  to  develope  his  discovery  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  country,  it  would  from  that  time  have  been  ac- 
quired for  civilization. 

Had  he  remained  in  France,  Papin  would  no  longer  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  even  the  profession  of  a  physician, 
which  was  interdicted  to  Protestants.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  surgeons  emigrated,  as  he  had  done, 
and  found  employment  in  the  English  army  and  marine.  It 
is  to  these  last,  that  England  principally  owes  the  remarka- 
ble perfection  of  its  surgical  instruments.  Many  artists, 
also,  sought  an  asylum  upon  that  hospitable  shore,  which  of- 
fered them  resources  superior  to  those  of  most  other  Protes- 
tant countries. 

Many  men  of  letters,  who  fled  from  France  to  escape 
persecution,  found  a  friend  in  Saint-Evremond,  who  was  pro- 
scribed like  themselves,  and  entertained  the  sympathy  of  a 
brother  for  the  Protestant  refugees.  Of  this  number  were 
De  I'Hermitage,  a  near  relation  of  Grourville,  Justel,  Colom- 
ies  and  Desmaizeaux.*  Formerly  the  private  secretary  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Justel,  had  early  penetrated  the  designs  of  the 
monarch ;  and  firmly  taking  his  resolution,  had  sold  his  val- 
uable library  many  years  before  the  revocation,  and  passed 
into  England.  This  was  a  great  subject  for  joy  to  Bayle. 
"  I  hope,"  said  he,  in  his  journal,  "  that  M.  Justel,  who  now 
lives  in  London,  and  who  is  so  curious,  so  learned,  so  well 
informed  in  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  so  well  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  will  teach  us  many  things  which  will  do  great  honor 
to  our  enterprise."  t  Justel  had  hardly  arrived  in  London, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  so  great  was  his  reputation  for  learning,  that  more  than 
once  he  was  chosen  as  arbiter  in   scientific  disputes.     Ilis 

*  De  I'Heimitage  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  a  letter  from  Saiut- 
Evremoud  to  Kinoii  de  L'Enclos. 

f  News  of  the  repubHc  of  letters,  March,  1684. 
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rich  and  abundant  conversation  had  great  attractions  for 
Saint- Evremond,  who  loved  those  "  speaking  libraries,"  as 
he  used  to  call  them. 

Justel  was  a  zealous  Protestant.  Colomies,  the  son  of  a 
physician  of  La  Rochelle,  was  not  so  much  a  Calvinist  as 
he,  and  passed  in  England  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Socin- 
ianism.  Violently  attacked  by  Jurieu,  he  entered  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  became  librarian  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Saint-Evremond,  who  was  amused 
at  the  extravagance  of  his  mind,  represented  him  to  Des- 
niaizeaux  as  an  unbeliever,  who  strove  to  prove  in  his  books 
that  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  was  inspired,  and  testified 
by  his  discourse  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Revelation. 
When  but  recently  arrived  in  England,  and  admitted  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Saint-Evremond,  Desmaizeaux 
persuaded  that  illustrious  old  man  to  review  with  him  the 
originals  of  all  his  works,  in  order,  thus,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  which  booksellers  and  authors  made  of  his  name. 
He  received  from  his  mouth  enough  information  and  confi- 
dential memoranda,  concerning  his  writings,  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition, afterward,  to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of  them. 

It  was  with  marked  coldness  that  Saint-Evremond  re- 
ceived the  grace  which  Louis  XIV.  offered  him  after  thirty 
years  of  exile,  and  ten  of  denial.  He  alleged  his  age  and 
his  infirmities,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  England 
by  confiding  to  its  care  the  repose  of  his  last  years,  and  his 
remains,  for  which  the  honors  of  Westminster  Abbey  were 
reserved.  By  his  will,  he  gave  the  refugees  a  new  proof  of 
his  pity  and  sympathy  in  bequeathing  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  their  poor.  It  is  also  true,  that  full  of  com- 
passion for  all  miserable  wretches,  and  entirely  inaccessible 
to  religious  hatreds,  he  destined  an  equal  sum  for  Roman 
Catholic  paupers.* 

*  See  the  fine  notice  of  M.  Sayous  on  Saiut-Evremond,  in  voL  iL 
of  his  History  of  Foreign  French  Literature. 
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Besides  these  men,  who  dwelt  in  intimacy  with  one  of 
the  finest  genuises  of  the  epoch,  "  the  Refuge  "  furnished 
other  writers  of  various  degrees  of  merit  to  the  republic  of 
letters  :  Rapin-Thoyras,  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  historian  and  a 
skilful  legislator,  and  who  defended  the  Protestant  cause, 
turn  by  turn,  with  his  sword  and  his  pen ;  Pierre  Antoine 
Motteux,  of  Rouen,  who  familiarized  himself  so  well  with 
the  language  of  his  new  country,  that  the  English  transla- 
tions he  published  of  French  and  Spanish  authors,  seemed 
to  be  original  compositions.  His  translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  that  of  Rabelais,  caused  the  works  of  these  two  writers 
to  become  popular  in  England.  Maximilien  Misson,  whose 
work,  entitled  the  "  Theatre  sacre  cles  Cevennes,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1707,  and  translated  into  English  the 
same  year;  Marc- Antoine  de  la  Bastide,  born  at  Milhau, 
was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  reformed  church  at  Charenton, 
and  author  of  several  esteemed  works  on  religious  contro- 
versy ;  and  Graverol,  of  Nimes,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  a  learn- 
ed man  and  a  poet,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  still 
existing  Academy  of  Nimes,  the  regular  assemblies  of  which 
date  back  to  the  year  1682,*  and  who  published  in  England 
a  history  of  his  native  town,  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
"  Messrs.  the  refugees  of  Nimes,  who  are  established  in  Lon- 
don." The  last  pages  of  that  book  contain  a  touching  reci- 
tal of  the  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Bronson,  Rey,  and  Barbut.  "  Let  us 
then,"  exclaims,  in  conclusion,  the  unhappy  proscribed 
Protestant,  "  who  are  in  a  country  so  distant  from  our  own, 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  us  study  to  render  our  confession  and  our 
faith  glorious,  by  a  wise  and  modest  conduct,  an  exemplary 

*  We  have  consulted  an  unpublished  lettei-  of  Count  Boissy 
d'Anglas  on  Graverol,  dated  27th  July,  1181,  and  relative  to  the 
Academy  of  Nimes. 
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life,  and  an  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Let 
us  always  remember,  that  we  are  both  the  children  and  the 
ifathers  of  martyrs.  Let  us  never  forget  that  glory;  but  let 
us  rather  endeavor  to  transmit  it  to  our  posterity."  * 

We  must  add  to  these  writers  some  preachers  who  made 
part  of  the  great  emigration.  They  were  preceded  by 
Pierre  du  Moulin  and  Ezechiel  Marmet,  who,  properly 
speaking,  did  not  belong  to  "  the  Refuge,"  but  were  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  nature  of  their  works,  and  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  of  their  lives.  They  first  published,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  great  number  of  writings, 
which  became  popular,  both  among  the  refugees  and  the 
English  themselves,  viz.  :  the  "  Buckler  of  Faith,"  the 
"  Defense  of  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  the 
"  Christian  Combat,"  and  the  "  Vocation  of  Pastors."  His 
eldest  son  is  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Peace  of  the 
Soul,"  the  design  of  which  he  conceived  during  his  sojourn 
in  England.  "  It  is  now  some  years,"  he  writes,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work,  "  since,  being  cast  by  the  storm  on  a 
foreign  shore,  and  judging  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  even 
impertinent,  to  fight  against  the  tempest,  I  sat  down  peace- 
ably upon  the  bank  to  observe  it  coolly,  taking  no  other  in- 
terest in  it  than  that  of  seeing  those  persons  who  were  dear 
to  me  still  involved  in  the  commotion.  And  my  condition 
contributed  much  to  that  tranquillity  ;  for  past  agitations 
had  left  me  but  little  liable  to  be  moved  by  those  which 
were  present,  or  which  might  be  still  to  happen.  While 
there,  I  felt  myself  incited  to  employ  that  unexpected  inter- 
val of  repose,  in  meditating  on  the  means  of  possessing  at  all 
times,  even  in  trouble,  the  rest  and  contentment  of  my  spirit, 
and  trying  if  I  could  be  so  happy  as  to  procure  peace  for 
others  in  acquiring  it  for  myself."  Another  pastor,  who  did 
credit  to  the  French  church  of  London,  during  that  agitated 
period,  was  Ezechiel  Marmet,  who  published  a  series  of  re- 

*  History  of  the  City  of  Nimee,  by  Graverol.     London,  1103. 
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ligious  meditations  tii3on  these  words  of  Job  :  ''  I  know  that 
nij  Kedeemer  liveth/'  The  ministers,  whom  the  revocation 
had  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  England,  exercised  in  their 
turn,  by  their  works  as  well  as  their  discourses,  a  marked 
influence  upon  English  literature.  Samuel  Delangle  and  the 
learned  Pierre  Allix,  who  had  both  been  pastors  of  the 
church  of  Charenton,  were  fine  examples  of  sacred  eloquence. 
The  second,  above  all,  distinguished  himself  in  his  preaching 
by  a  simplicity  full  of  good  taste,  and  doctrines  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  his  church  was  placed.  He 
excelled,  as  formerly  in  France,  in  appeasing  disagreements 
and  maintaining  union  among  the  Protestants.  Louis  XIV. 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  induce  him  to  be  converted,  and 
return  to  France.  Seignelay  wrote  on  this  subject  to  Bonre- 
paus  :  "  The  family  of  the  minister  Allix,  who  is  at  London, 
has  become  converted  in  good  faith  at  Paris.  If  you  can 
approach  that  minister,  and  persuade  him  to  return  to 
France,  with  the  intention  of  being  converted,  you  may  ofi"er 
him,  without  hesitation,  a  pension  of  from  3,000  to  4,000 
livres  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  go  farther,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  upon  the  notice  you  will  give  me  of  it,  the  King 
will  consent  to  grant  him  favors  still  more  considerable ;  in 
which  case,  be  assured  that  you  will  have  done  a  thing  most 
pleasing  to  his  majesty."  *  Allix  resisted  all  the  advances 
of  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  Louis  XIV.  He  remained  in 
England,  surrounded  by  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all. 
The  honorary  titles  of  doctor  in  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Bishop  Burnet,  he  was  appointed  canon 
and  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Tlie  English 
clergy  intrusted  him  with  writing  the  history  of  the  councils, 
and  the  parliament,  in  its  turn,  gave  him  a  particular  mark 
of  its  consideration,  by  ordering   that  all  the  paper  which 

*  Dispatch  of  Seignelay  to  Bonrepaus,  Versailles,  the  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1686. 
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was  to  come  from  Holland,  for  the  printing  of  that  work, 
should  be  exempt  from  entry  duties,  Delangle,  his  colleague, 
an  old  deputy  of  the  Synod  of  Normandy,  conquered,  like 
himself,  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  was  appointed  a  canon 
of  Westminster. 

The  French  churches  of  London  were  also  honored 
by  the  already  celebrated  talents  of  Jacques  Saurin  and  Ab- 
badie.  The  former  preached  during  five  years  in  that  of 
Threadneedle-street ;  but,  in  1705,  he  was  called  to  the 
Hague,  and  it  was  in  that  town  only,  that  he  entirely  de- 
veloped his  admirable  talent  for  preaching,  and  placed  himself, 
by  his  eloquence,  in  the  first  rank  of  sacred  orators.  Abbadie, 
who  arrived  from  Berlin  with  the  already  popular  renown  of  a 
preacher  and  religious  writer,  accompanied  Marshal  de  Schom- 
berg  to  Ireland.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where 
he  saw  his  illustrious  benefactor  fall  mortally  wounded,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  attached  to  the  church  of  the 
Savoy,  where  his  gentle  eloquence  long  breathed  tranquillity 
to  the  souls  of  the  many  refugees  who  flocked  to  hear  him. 
At  the  same  time,  he  served  as  a  model  to  the  English 
preachers,  who  loved  to  inspire  themselves  with  his  fine 
''  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion."  But 
Abbadie,  beginning  from  that  period,  ran  the  best  part  of 
his  literary  career.  His  "  Art  to  Know  Yourself,"  which 
dates  from  his  first  establishment  in  England,  and  which  has 
been  extolled  as  the  very  perfection  of  his  religious  treatises, 
is  a  work  conceived  with  remarkable  mental  vigor ;  but  it 
speaks  less  to  the  heart  than  his  preceding  works,  and  does 
not  bear  like  them  the  impress  of  the  passion  of  Christian 
sanctity.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  be  quickly  recalled  from  his  nothingness  to  himself, 
by  reading  the  following  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  book : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  to  be 
cured  of  or  consoled  for  his  poverty  and  natural  wretched- 
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ness,  loves  to  clothe  himself  with  imaginary  blessings,  may 
be  defined  as  a  phantom,  which  walks  among  things  that 
have  only  outward  show.  I  call  not  him  a  phantom,  who  is 
a  man  composed  according  to  nature  of  a  body  and  soul 
which  God  has  formed^  but  him  who  is  a  mere  creature  of 
cupidity,  composed  of  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  his 
own  self-love.  I  call  the  advantages  which  the  world  pas- 
sionately craves  with  so  much  eagerness,  things  of  mere  out- 
ward show — and  I  so  call  them,  too,  in  accordance  with  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist — for  they  are  great  voids,  filled  by 
our  own  vanity  alone,  or  rather  great  nothings,  occupying  an 
inordinate  space  in  our  ill-regulated  imaginations.* 

Abbadie  also  placed  his  skilful  pen  at  the  disposal  of 
William  III.  In  his  defence  of  the  British  nation,  he  strove 
to  justify  the  moral  right  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  for- 
feiture of  James  II.,  and  all  the  conduct  of  the  prince  who 
took  the  place  of  his  father-in-law  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. He  resolutely  laid  down  the  popular  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance, and  succeeded  in  making  a  complete  and  unquali- 
fied apology  for  the  new  king's  course  of  action.  It  was  he, 
again,  who  was  chosen,  in  1694,  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  of  Queen  Mary,  who  had  espoused  William  III.,  and 
his  discourse  was  but  a  long  panegyric,  always  eloquent, 
but  sometimes  pompous,  upon  that  Protestant  princess, 
whose  name  clothed  the  insurrectionary  movement,  which 
overthrew  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with  an  appearance  of 
legitimacy. 

■  "  In  vain,"  says  he,  "  would  Church  and  State  have  in- 
terfered in  that  legal  strife  between  religion  and  superstition. 
In  vain  would  magnanimous  prelates  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion thereto,  with  earnestness  and  firmness.  In  vain  would 
the  parliament,  that  council  authorized  by  the  nation  and  the 
monarchy,  that  assembly  of  sages,  assembly,  under  the  autho- 

*  See  in  the  book  of  M.  Sayoiis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-156  :  a  judicious 
appreciation  of  "The  Art  to  Know  Yourself." 
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rity  of  tlie  sceptre,  of  legislators,  that  sacred  depository  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  country,  the  respected  mouth 
of  the  people  and  the  interpreter  of  its  exigencies  and  will, 
have  labored  to  determine  those  differences,  brought  before 
its  august  tribunal,  if  Divine  grace  had  not  first  decided  it  in 
the  heart  of  that  young  princess.  She  believed  that  she 
belonged  to  God  and  to  the  state,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
an  entire  devotion  to  her  country  and  her  religion,  that  she 
could  respond  to  the  vocation  to  which  Heaven  had  called 
her.  Willing  to  live  only  for  her  country  and  her  religion, 
and  ready  to  die  for  both  one  and  the  other,  she  accepted  the 
crown  ;  but  she  also  accepted  death,  prepared  to  undergo  in 
behalf  of  a  cause  so  precious,  and,  indeed,  so  holy,  either  good 
or  evil  fortune.* 

Afterward,  at  the  recollection  of  William's  victory,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  revolution,  which  was  facili- 
tated by  Mary's  conduct,  he  applauds  and  felicitates  England, 
on  the  elevation  of  a  dynasty  which  restored  to  it  the  liberties 
so  long  contemptuously  overlooked  by  the  Stuarts. 

"Let  us  recall  to  mind  that  time,  which  will  be  present  to 
the  memory  of  every  age,  since  the  remotest  posterity  have 
an  interest  therein,  in  which  God  put  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  people,  and  the  affliction  of  his  Church  ;  in  which 
he  arrested,  by  a  single  event,  the  progress  of  that  power 
which  menaced  all  other  powers  ;  and  in  which  he  preserved 
the  land  from,  the  vast  encroachments  of  that  angry  sea,  by 
compelling  it  to  read  this  mandate,  inscribed  by  his  own  fin- 
gers on  the  sand :  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  far- 
ther." We  have  before  our  eyes  that  important  conjuncture, 
in  which  the  Divine  wisdom,  presiding  over  events,  and  sway- 
ing at  pleasure  secondary  causes,  chose,  as  it  were,  to  attach 
the  preservation  of  England,  and  that  of  so  many  other  na- 

*  "Panegyric  on  Maiy  Stuart,"  The  Hague,  1696,  p.  224.  The 
little  volume  from  which  we  borrow  this  quotation  contains  two  more 
of  Abbadie's  sermons. 
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tions,  to  the  resolution  of  one  man ;  in  wbicli  the  laws,  the 
properties,  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of  many  states  were 
trusted  by  Providence  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  waves  :  in 
which  the  tempests  themselves  served  admirably  to  execute 
the  design  of  our  deliverance  ;  in  which  bloodless  victories 
accomplished  the  intention  of  the  Grod  of  mercy  ;  in  which 
war  was  levied  upon  the  aggressor,  by  the  union  of  hearts  and 
souls  ;  in  which  the  Liberator  presented  himself,  and  the 
fear  of  God  seized  upon  his  enemies ;  in  which,  to  conclude, 
by  the  extraordinai-y  blessing  which  God  granted  to  the 
highest  and  most  necessary  enterprise  of  our  days,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  England  to  be  ruled  by  laws,  to  the  Church  to 
serve  God,  and  to  men  to  live  and  to  breathe  as  they  list."  * 

Abbadie  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  deanery  of  Kil- 
laloo  in  Ireland,  where  his  career  was  prolonged  until  17:24. 
He  published  many  more  works,  and  among  others  an  "  Apol- 
ogy for  '  Religion  '  "  and  the  "  Triumph  of  Providence." 
But  the  "  Art  to  Know  Yourself,"  which  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  his  sojourn  in  England,  marked  the  limit 
of  his  great  successes,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  from  that 
time  forth,  his  fine  genius  produced  nothing  which  ecjualled 
his  earlier  master-pieces. 

Not  in  England  only,  however,  but  in  Ireland  likewise, 
did  the  refugees  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  progress 
of  letters.  The  first  literary  journal  which  appeared  in 
Dublin  was  created  by  the  pastor  Droz,  who  long  exercised 
the  sacred  ministry  in  that  city,  and,  moreover,  founded  a 
library  on  College  Green.f 

*  Panegyric  on  Mary  Stuart,  pp.  228,  289.     f  Burn,  p.  248. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

OP     THE    IXFLUEXOE    EXESCISED    BY    THE    DE3CEXDAXT3    OF     THE 

EEFUGEE3. 

Desaguliers— The  Family  of  Eomilly— Ligonier,  Prevost,  De  Blaquieres,  De  Labou- 
cliere— Thellusson. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  diplomacy  and  war,  industry  and  com- 
merce, science  and  literature,  the  refugees  deserved  well  of 
the  English  people.  It  was  the  same  v,'ith  their  sons  and 
grandsons.  Desaguliers,  the  natural  philosopher,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  in  1683. 
His  father,  the  Protestant  minister  of  the  Lord  of  Aitre, 
having  been  obliged  to  fly  to  England,  was  there  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  school  of  Islington,  near  London.  He  edu- 
cated his  son  himself,  who  afterward  took  orders,  and  was 
successively  the  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  an  irresistible  desire  attracted  the 
young  man  toward  the  study  of  mathematics.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Newton,  who  acknowledged  his  talent,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  great  experiments, 
upon  which  his  new  doctrine  was  founded.  He  neglected 
nothing  to  justify  so  high  a  confidence.  He  invented  and 
constructed  new  instruments,  perfected  those  which  were 
already  known,  and  gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  upon 
Newtonian   experimental  philosophy,  to  which  flocked  the 
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most  illustrious  scholars  and  statesmen  of  England.  He  had 
the  honor  of  counting,  among  the  number  of  his  hearers,  the 
King,  George  I.,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  wished  to 
learn  from  his  teachings  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  On  his 
return  to  London,  after  a  scientific  voyage  to  Holland,  he 
received  from  the  Eoyal  Society  the  appointment  of  demon- 
strator, which  the  celebrated  Robert  Hook  had  filled  during 
many  years.  Numbers  again  thronged  to  his  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  his  instructions  formed  many  pupils,  who,  in  their 
time,  arrived  at  a  high  reputation,  among  others  St.  Graves- 
end. 

The  family  of  Romilly,  originally  from  Montpelier,  has 
furnished  distinguished  men  of  letters  to  the  bar,  to  diplo- 
macy, and  to  the  army.*  One  of  them,  who  was  born  in 
London,  in  1739,  admitted  a  minister  in  1763,  and  pastor, 
in  1766,  in  one  of  the  French  churches  in  that  city,  waslono- 
an  object  of  admiration  for  his  lively  and  picturesque  imagi- 
nation, his  strong  common  sense,  and  great  penetration.  A 
Genevese  critic  considers  his  sermons  as  the  best  published 
by  any  Protestant  preacher,  after  those  of  Saurin.  Eomilly 
was  intimate  with  Diderot,  D'Alcmbert,  and  Voltaire.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Eousseau ;  but  he  was  always,  in  his  con- 
versations with  those  free-thinkers,  the  defender  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.!  Samuel  Ptomilly,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Lon- 
don, who,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talent  and  his  liberal  opin- 
ions, became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  was  the 
creator  of  the  great  fortune  of  his  family.  Many  of  his  sons, 
who  are  still  living,  occupy  elevated  positions  in  the  magis- 
tracy and  government.  John  Eomilly,  a  lawyer  of  rare 
merit,  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
when  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  afterward  at- 
torney-general. J     Pie  is  now  a  member  of  the  Queen's  privy 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Romillj'.     London,  1740. 
f  Senebier.    Literary  History  of  Geneva.vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
X  In  England  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General   represent  the 
Crown  in  tlie  Courts  of  Justice. 
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council,  and  after  having  long  represented  the  town  of  De- 
vonport  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  succeeded  Lord  Lang- 
dale  in  the  duties  of  master  of  the  rolls.*  Charles  Rorailly 
at  first  occupied  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  quitted  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  years,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  same  duties  for  the  lord 
chancellor.  In  185 1,  he  was  appointed  counsel  for  the  crown 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  Henry  Romilly  carries  on  one  of 
the  first  commercial  houses  of  Liverpool  Frederic  Romilly, 
an  old  colonel  in  the  English  army,  filled  the  place  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Fortescue,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  he  was  af- 
terward secretary  to  Lord  Normanby,  viceroy  of  the  same 
province.  Since  that  time  he  has  left  the  army,  and  repre- 
sents, at  present,  the  town  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Commons.! 

The  family  of  Thellusson,  originally  from  Lyons,  which 
had  been  long  established"  at  Geneva,  and  removed  from 
thence  to  England,  has  given  two  distinguished  members  to 
the  British  parliament  :  Isaac  Thellusson,  who  was  created 
Lord  Rendlesham  in  1806,  and  his  brother  Charles.  Both 
of  them  were  sons  of  Peter  Thellusson,  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  of  London. 

Let  us  add  that  Saurin,  the  attorney-general  of  Dublin, 
was  grandson  of  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  preacher  of  the 
Hague,  whom  AVilliam  III.  brought  with  him  into  Ireland  ;| 
that  the  learned  modern  traveller,  Henry  La^^ard,  the  ex- 
plorer of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  is  descended  from  a  French  em- 
igrant family  ;  that  his  father  has  discharged,  during  ten  years, 
high  judicial  functions  in  Ceylon,  and  that  he  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  that  distant 
country ;  that  his  grandfather,  Doctor  Thomas  Layard,  Dean 

*  Tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  the  second  officer  in  the  Court   of 
Chancery.     This  dignity  is  conferred  for  life, 
f  We  \vrote  this  passage  in  1851. 
t  Whitelaw's  DuUin,  p.  841. 
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of  Bristol,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  philologists  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  Magendie,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
preceptors  of  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  grandson  of  Magen- 
die, the  refugee,  and  pastor  of  the  church  of  Exeter. 

G-eneral  Ligonier,  who  commanded  the  English  army  at 
the  battle  of  Lanfcldt,  General  Prevost,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  American  war,  and  General  de  Blaquieres, 
who  died,  after  having  long  signalized  himself  by  his  military 
talents  and  personal  courage,  and  who  has  bequeathed  to  his 
son  the  title  of  a  peer  of  Ireland,  all  belonged  to  refugee 
families.  Labouchere,  who  recently  made  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  is  likewise  descended  from  a  Protestant  family 
of  the  environs  of  Toulouse. 

To  conclude,  in  commerce  and  industry,  the  descendants 
of  the  reformed  exiles  have  not  ceased  to  display  the  intel- 
ligent activity  of  their  ancestors.  Let  us  mention  Peter 
Thellusson  alone,  who  left  at  his  death  a  fortune  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  made  his  will,  by  an  ab- 
surd whim,  in  favor  of  that  heir-at-law  who  should  survive 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  born  or  to  be  born  in  tlie  nine 
months  following  his  decease.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  this 
strange  will  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  law  passed  by 
the  parliament  on  heirship.* 

*  New  Act  of  Limitation  of  Entails.  The  will  is  obscurely  stated 
above.  The  bequest  was  by  entail  on  the  son  of  the  longest  survivor, 
then  born  or  to  be  born,  entirely  omitting  the  intermediate  genera- 
tions.— Translator'' s  Note. 
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FUSIOX    OF    THE  DESCEXDAXTS  OF  THE  EEFUGEES  WITH  THE  EXGLISH. 

Hopes  of  return  entertained  by  the  first  Eefagees— Last  reclamations  against  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht— Increasing -wealth  of  the  Refugee  Families— Diminution  of 
Koyal  bounties— Charitable  Institutions— French  Hospital  -Succors  rendered  to 
the  Waldenses,  and  the  galley  slaves  of  Marseilles— Transformation  of  the  London 
Colony  in  the  eighteenth  century— Transformation  of  the  other  colonies  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland— Change  of  names— Actual  condition  of  tho  colony  of 
Spitalfields. 

The  early  emigrants,  on  tlieir  first  arrival,  had  by  no 
means  abandoned  all  hope  of  returning  home.  Many  of 
them  long  persisted  in  believing  that  the  doors  of  their 
native  land  would  one  day  unclose,  either  to  themselves  or 
their  children  ;  and  these  hopes,  sometimes  expressed  with 
too  much  ardor  and  confidence,  injured  them  at  times  in  the 
inclinations  of  their  adoptive  country.  At  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  they  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and, 
for  a  short  space,  imagined  that  they  could  obtain  their  end 
by  the  favor  of  the  King  and  parliament.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Pierre  Jurieu,  minister  of  the  "Walloon 
church  at  Ptotterdam,  pointed  out  the  force  of  their  reason- 
ing to  William  III.,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  policy  of 
England  and  Holland.  That  prince  in  consequence  recom- 
mended their  interests  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
Provinces.     At  the  same  time,  the  London  refugees  caused 
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to  be  printed  a  very  humble  application,  wliicli  they  propos- 
ed to  offer  to  Louis  XIV.  Therein,  they  admitted  that, 
after  God,  it  is  their  first  duty  to  render  him  unlimited  obe- 
.  dience ;  they  implored  him  to  reflect,  that  perhaps  in  the 
j  last  hours  of  his  life,  the  hideous  misery  in  which  faithless 
I  advisers  had  led  him  to  plunge  so  large  a  number  of  his  sub- 
I  jects,  might  overshadow  his  troubled  spirit,  when  it  should 
I  be  too  late.  All  was  in  vain.  The  French  delegates  at  the 
Congress  refused  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  refugees,  on 
the  ground  that,  since  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  William  had  no  plea 
for  complaining  of  the  treatment  to  which  "  the  reformed  " 
were  exposed  in  France.  Moreover,  the  English  tories, 
who  were  the  authors  of  this  peace,  and  who  were  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Parliament,  cared  so  little  for  the  interest  of  the 
refugees,  that  they  refused,  as  they  said,  to  jeopard  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations,  by  tacking  on  to  them  an  object  so 
secondary  in  importance.*  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  a 
large  party  had  already  been  formed  among  the  refugees, 
who  no  longer  looked  forward  to  a  return.  When  in  1709, 
at  the  period  of  the  conferences  of  the  Hague,  the  Marquis 
du  Quesne,  deputed  by  his  companions  in  exile  in  Switzer- 
land, to  the  Protestant  powers,  presented  himself  to  the 
French  church,  in  London,  and  requested  its  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  general  union  of  all  the  refugees,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  readmission,  the  consistory  refused  its  assistance,  on 
the  ground  that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  found  an  asy- 
lum in  England,  had  become  naturalized  Englishmen.!  At 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  remon- 
strated for  the  last  time,  and  then  merely  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  their  dignity,  and  conforming  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  Great  Britain.     They  succeeded,  at  least,  in  pro- 

*  Rapin-Thoyras,  vol  xi.  p.  305. 

I  Register  of  the  acts  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  June  29, 1709. 
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curing  tlie  release  of  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  still 
held  in  bondage  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

But  if  the  English  government  did  not  seriously  desire 
the  return  of  the  refugees  to  France,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  it  did  not  abate  its  generous  support  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  distress.  Up  to  1727,  it  distributed  to  them 
yearly,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  a  sum  of  16,000 
pounds  sterling,  arising  from  the  royal  bounty.  Happily, 
the  number  of  those  who  required  aid,  was  constantly  de- 
creasing. Accustomed  to  labor  and  to  temperance,  the 
majority  arrived,  by  degrees,  at  competence,  and  then  at 
wealth.  In  1720,  the  French  committee  had  but  five  thou- 
sand persons  among  whom  to  divide  this  jDublic  alms.*  In 
consequence  of  this,  under  the  administration  of  Walpole,  the 
sum  distributed  every  year  was  found  capable  of  being  dimin- 
ished by  one  half.  And,  in  fact,  by  an  order  in  council  of 
George  II.,  in  1727,  it  was  reduced  to  8,591  pounds  ster- 
ling; but  this  order  did  not  affect  the  1,718  pounds  allowed 
to  the  pastors.     And  not  only  did  the  refugees  make  no  expos- 

,    tulation  against   this  measure  of  deprivation,  which  had  be- 

I  come  necessar}",  but  submitted,  year  after  year,  to  farther 
reductions  of  the  sum  which  had  been  continued  to  them  by 
Walpole,  and  which  was  no  longer  necessary  to  them.  In 
1812,  Parliament  reduced  it  to  1,200  pounds,  which  is  yet 

I     distributed  among  their  necessitous  descendants. 

r  Long  tried  by  misfortune,  the  refugees  have  never  shown 

themselves  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren 
established  in  England,  or  even  those  left  in  France.  The 
great  part  of  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  pepetuatcd 
to  our  time,  date  from  the  earliest  years  succeeding  the  re- 
vocation. The  most  important  of  these  is  the  French 
hospital,  in  which  sixty  aged  persons,  of  both  sexes,  receive 
their  support  tO'  this  day.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Gastigny,  a 
French  gentleman,  formerly  master  of  the  buckhounds  to 

*  Register  of  the  acts  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  1720. 
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the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds 
sterlmg  to  this  pious  foundation  in  1708.  The  moderate 
capital  not  sufficing  to  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  the 
distributors  of  the  royal  bounty,  who  had  the  management 
of  it,  began  by  accumulating  the  interest  of  the  sum  for  the 
space  of  eight  years,  in  order  to  create  a  new  capital. 
Thereafter  they  had  recourse  to  a  collection,  to  which  such 
refugee  families  as  had  enriched  themselves  by  commerce, 
contributed  with  their  wonted  benevolence.  Baron  Philibert 
d'Herwart  contributed,  in  his  own  person,  no  less  than  4,000 
pounds  sterling.  At  length,  in  1718,  George  I.  granted 
letters  patent,  by  which  the  heads  of  that  establishment  were 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  under  the  title  of  "  Governors 
and  Directors  of  the  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Protestants 
and  their  Descendants,  resident  in  Great  Britain."  *  To 
the  French  hospital  must  be  added  numerous  French  schools, 
and  principally  that  of  Windmill-street,  Westminster,  which 
then  numbered  as  many  as  a  hundred  scholars  of  refugee 
families.  The  churches  received  in  their  turn  rich  gifts, 
which  are  serviceable  to  this  day  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  expatriated  French  created,  in  conclusion,  associations 
for  mutual  succor,  which  constituted,  among  those  who  at- 
tached themselves  thereto,  an  actual  family  bond,  and  thus 
realized  among  the  associates  the  purest  ideal  of  Christian 
brotherhood. 

The  charity  of  the  refugees,  however,  was  not  inclosed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  England.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  consistory  of  the 
London  church  frequently  ordered  collections  in  favor  of  the 
reformed  families  who  were  flying  from  France,  or  embark- 
ing at  English  ports  for  Carolina  or  Pennsylvania.  To  the 
same  consistory  frequent  applications  were  made  for  aid  by 

*  Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Governors  and 
Directors  of  the  French  Hospital,  London,  3  810. 
VOL.   I. — 14* 
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the  French  colonies  of  Charleston,  Boston  and  New- York.* 
The  Waldenses  participated,  also,  in  these  pious  liberalities. 
A  single  refugee,  Didier  Foucault,  left  by  his  will  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  to  the  churches  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  f  The  Protestants,  who  groaned  in  the 
galleys  and  dungeons  of  France,  had  a  large  share  of  the 
charities  of  London.  In  1699,  the  consistory  allowed  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  for  distribution  among  the 
professors  of  their  creeds  retained  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles 
and  Toulon.  Two  months  later,  they  sent  a  fresh  sum  of 
four  hundred  crowns  for  their  relief.  |  Touching  letters, 
addressed  by  these  unfortunate  persons  to  their  benefactors, 
which  occasionally  reached  them  through  a  thousand  perils, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  French  church  at 
London.  The  following  letter,  which  we  now  publish  for 
the  first  time,  deserves  to  be  saved  from  oblivion: — "We, 
the  subscribers,  acting  alike  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  all 
our  brethren  sufi'ering  for  the  profession  of  the  truth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  galleys  or  in  the  dungeons  of 
France,  declare  that  we  have  received  from  the  hands 
of  Messieurs  the  very  Honorable  the  Deacons,  by  means  of 
Monsieur  de  Campradon,  according  to  his  advices  of  the  first 
of  May  last,  eight  hundred  crowns,  making  in  all  two 
thousand  four    hundred  livres,   for   which    we    thank,  with 

I  all  our  hearts,  the  gentlemen  who  hold  poor  captives  in  their 
memory.  May  God  be  pleased  to  have  in  mind  abundantly 
this  work  of  charity,  in  this  life,  by  heaping  on  them  those 

\  '^fts  and  graces  which  he  knows  to  be  necessary  to  them, 
and,  after  this  life,  by  giving  them  a  home  permanent  and 
eternal  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sight  of  his  countenance 
in  the  company  of  the  thrice  blessed  saints.     We  promise  to 

*  Registry  of  the  Acts  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  passim. 
f  Registry  of  the  Acts  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  April  2, 
1685. 

:}:  Ibidem,  passim,  Sept.  27  and  Dec.  10,  1699. 
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distribute  the  above-named  sum  according  to  their  wish,  and 
we  shall  preserve  for  ever  a  lively  gratitude ;  pray  them  to 
continue  toward  us  their  precious  benevolence,  and  above 
all,  their  sincere  prayers.  We  forget  them  not  in  ours ;  and 
are  with  deep  respect  their  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servants.     Marseilles,  Nov.  11,  1705." 

This  letter,  written  on  a  small  scrap,  almost  consumed  by 
the  decay  of  time,  bears  the  following  signatures : — Dcla- 
rougerie,  Delafosse,  Giovanni,  De  Lissart.  The  descendants 
of  the  refugees  continued  thus,  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,,  to  succor  the  French  Protestants,  whom 
religious  intolerance  literally  heaped  into  the  galleys  and 
dungeons ;  but  they  had  themselves  become,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  entirely  strangers  to  the  country 
forsaken  by  their  ancestors.  Absorbed  by  degrees  in  the 
nation  which  had  sheltered  them,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
Frenchmen. 

The  transformation  was  slow,  but  continuous  and  inevi- 
table. Its  progress  may  be  regularly  followed  by  observing 
the  successive  disappearance  of  the  churches  fouaded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  F..efuge.  Under  the  reigns  of  James  11. 
and  William  III.,  thirty-one  could  be  enumerated  in  London 
only.  In  1731,  they  were  already  reduced  to  twenty;  but 
these  were  still  thronged  by  numerous  congregations  of  the 
faithfuL  Nine  more  w^ere  closed  in  the  interval  between 
1731  and  1782.  Of  the  eleven,  which  remained  at  that 
epoch,  several  others  were  drawing  to  their  term,  and  were 
supported  only  by  the  aid  of  strangers.*  At  this  day  their 
number  is  reduced  to  two ;  and  ere  long,  doubtless,  the 
single  church  of  St  Martin  le  Grand,  the  heir  of  that  of 
Threadneedle-street,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  will  collect  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  the  last  remnants  of 

*  See  the  Jubilee  Sermon,  dehvered  in  the  F.-ench  Church  of  the 
artillery  yard,  in  Spitalfields,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1782,  by 
Jacob  Bourdillon,  pastor  of  that  church,  from  the  25th  December, 
1*731. 
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the  Refuge.  The  clmrclies,  founded  in  other  English  towns, 
nearly  all  adopted  the  English  liturgy  in  the  course  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  French  tongue  disappeared 
apace  with  the  reformed  ritual.  The  same  occurred  in 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  other  colonies  established  by 
the  refugees  in  England  and  Ireland.  Although  Dublin 
has,  at  this  day,  no  service  performed  in  French,  it  still  pre- 
serves two  consistories,  possessing  funds  arising  from  the 
liberality  of  their  founders,  and  by  aid  of  the  interests  of  that 
capital  they  still  relieve  the  necessities  of  poor  Protestants 
of  French  origin.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  they  yet  paid 
a  pension  to  the  daughter  of  the  last  French  pastor.  The 
colony  of  Portarlington  remained  the  longest  time  faithful  to 
the  customs  and  language  of  its  ancestors.  It  is  in  only  1817 
that  English  was  substituted,  in  the  celebration  of  their  wor- 
ship, for  the  old  French  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  had  been  pre- 
served there  with  wonderful  purity. 

An  accidental  circumstance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  hastened  the  final  fusion  of  the  descendants 
of  the  refugees  into  the  English  population.  The  intermin- 
able and  inevitable  wars  of  the  Republic,  the  continental 
system,  and  the  long  struggle  which  terminated  in  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  having  rekindled  all  the  ancient  animosity  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  scions  of  the  exiles,  whose 
interests  were  now  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
English,  would  no  longer  admit  their  foreign  origin.  The 
most  of  them  changed  their  names  by  translating  their  first 
meanings  into  English.  Thus,  the  Lemaitres  called  them 
selves  Masters  ;  the  Leroys,  King  ;  the  Tonneliers,  Cooper  ; 
the  Lejeunes,  Young;  the  Leblancs,  White ;  the  Lenoirs,  ^ 
Black,  and  the  Loisaus,  Bird.  From  that  time  forth,  the 
London  colony  had  no  longer  any  separate  existence.  In 
the  quarter  of  Spitalfields  alone,  if  any  where,  a  few  thou- 
sand artisans,  mostly  poor  men,  yet  show  their  origin,  less  by 
their  language  than  by  their  costume,  which,  in  some  points, 
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resembles  that  of  the  artisans  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  which  they  inhabit  is  imitated 
from  that  used  by  the  mechanics  of  Lille,  Amiens,  and  other 
towns  of  Picardy.  The  habit  of  working  in  the  cellars  and 
in  flat-topped  attics  with  glazed  fronts,  is  likewise  borrowed 
from  their  old  country.  The  aged  persons  in  this  colony  of 
artisans  yet  remember,  that  in  their  youth  the  children  of 
the  quarter  used  to  amuse  themselves  with  plays  indio-e- 
nous  to  France,  but  unknown  to  the  children  of  the  native 
families.  To  this  day  even,  the  English  descendants  can  dis- 
tinguish the  descendants  of  the  refugees  by  the  vivacity  of 
their  character,  and  by  some  turns  of  phraseology  familiar 
to  them.  But  though  recognizing  them  as  countrymen,  they 
reproach  them  with  lightness  and  frivolit}^,  and  a  want  of 
strictness  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  artisans 
of  Spitalfields  hardly  appear  themselves  to  bear  their  foreign 
origin  in  mind ;  although,  in  their  old  age,  they  frequently 
claim  the  right  of  passing  their  days  in  the  French  hospital, 
which  they  still  call  their  providence. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF   THE   ESTABLISmiEXT    OF   THE    KEFUGEES    IN    AMEEICA. 

Project  of  Coligny  to  create  a  'Eefuge'  for  the  Protestants  in  America -A^lllegagnon'a 
Expedition— Eibault's  Expedition— Laudonnaire's  Expedition— Massacre  of  col- 
onists by  the  Spaniards— Reprisals  by  Dominique  de  Goargues- Refagees  in 
America,  before  the  Revocation- Policy  of  the  Stuarts— Refugees  after  the 
Revocation- French  colonies  in  Massachusetts,  New  Oxford,  Boston,  New- 
York,  New  La  Rochelle— Colonies  in  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginia— King  "William's 
Parish — Colonies  in  South  Carolina- Judith  Manigault— Isaac  Mazicq— Establish- 
ment of  the  Orange  quarter— Establishment  of  the  Santee— Establishment  of 
Charleston — Petitionof  the  Carolinian  Refugees  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana — 
Reply  of  Pontchartrain— Refugees  of  the  eighteenth  century— Emigration  of  1T64 
—Foundation  of  New  Bordeaux— Of  the  legislative  measures  of  the  Colonies  in 
favor  of  the  Refugees— Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  1666— Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1671 — Immunities  granted  to  King  William's  Parish,  in 
1700— Naturalization  of  Refugees  in  Carolina,  in  1697— Naturalization  of  Refugees 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  in  1703. 

Admiral  Coligny  first  conceived  the  project  of  creating  in 
America  a  vast  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
France.  In  1555,  a  chevalier  of  Malta,  Durand  de  Ville- 
gagnon,  was  charged  bj  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  Calvinist 
colony  into  Brazil.     He  embarked  at  Havre,  and  sailed  with 

*  We  learn  at  the  moment  when  this  part  of  our  work  is  going 
to  press,  that  an  American,  whose  name  seems  to  indicate  him  a  de- 
scendant from  a  refugee  family,  M.  Thomas  Gaillard,  residing  in  the 
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two  vessels,  taking  with  him  gentlemen,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  a  few  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion,  who  hoped  to 
find,  beyond  the  sea,  a  new  country  where  they  might  adore 
God  in  freedom.  After  a  pleasant  voyage,  he  entered  the 
great  river  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  named  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  built  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Coligny.  But  unforeseen  difiiculties  discouraged  these  men, 
who  had  relied  too  much  upon  the  help  of  God,  and  had  neg- 
lected those  human  means  which  might  have  insured  success 
to  their  enterprise  ;  discord  became  rife  among  them ;  they 
dispersed  in  different  directions  ;  some  succumbed  to  fatigue  ; 
and  the  rest,  with  great  difficulty,  regained  the  shores  of 
France.* 

A  second  attempt  met  with  no  better  success.  In  1562,  Co- 
ligny obtained  permission  from  Charles  IX.  to  found  a  Protes- 
tant colony  in  Florida.  At  that  time  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
Florida  proper,  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  were  vaguely 
designated  by  that  name.  The  Admiral  equipped  two  ships 
at  Dieppe,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Jean  Ribault.  Many  young  men  of  noble  family,  and  a  great 
number  of  old  soldiers,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, trusted  themselves  to  the  direction  of  that  skilful  mariner. 
"Whether  to  avoid  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  renounced  their 
pretensions  to  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  although  they  had 
as  yet  established  no  colonies  there,  or  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering unknown  regions,  he  sailed  toward  the  north,  and  dis- 
embarked near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  John,t  which 

State  of  Alabama,  has  made  the  same  matter  his  especial  study,  and 
has  in  his  portfolio  a  finished  work,  the  publication  of  which  he  has, 
however,  thus  far  delayed,  in  the  hope  of  adding  new  and  more 
complete  information  to  that  which  he  has  collected,  during  a  period 
of  many  years.  We  await  w'ith  impatience  this  publication,  which 
is  destined,  we  hope,  to  complete  our  chapter  upon  the  United  States. 

*  Sismondi.    History  of  the  French,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  27,  28. 

f  This  is  an  error  of  the  author.  The  St.  Marys,  not  the  St. 
Johns,  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Florida  proper  and  Georgia. 
— T'ra7iHlator. 
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separates  modern  Florida  from  the  province  of  Georgia,  and 
which  he  called  May  River,  because  he  arrived  there  during 
that  month.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  many  other  rivers 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the 
Loire,  the  Charente,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Gironde,  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  rivers  of  his  own  country. 
A  storm  having  separated  the  two  vessels,  that  of  Ribault 
was  driven  toward  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  he  called, 
and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Port  Ptoyal.*  It  was  not 
far  tlieuce  that  he  built  Fort  Charles,  so  named  in  honor  of 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  in  a  fertile  country,  the  flowers, 
the  fruit-trees,  and  even  the  singing  birds  of  which  recalled 
to  his  companions  the  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
The  country  itself  received  the  name  of  Carolina,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  it  by  the  new  colonists  who  left 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Twenty-five  soldiers, 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Albert,  composed  the 
garrison  of  that  fortress,  the  first  in  North  America  over 
which  floated  the  flag  of  a  civilized  nation.  Upon  his  return 
to  France  with  his  two  vessels,  Ribault  found  his  country  a 
prey  to  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and  whilst  he  changed 
his  faith,  the  feeble  colony  to  which  he  should  have  brought 
reinforcements,  found  itself  reduced  to  the  cruellest  extrem- 
ities of  famine.  Captain  Albert  having  been  slain  in  a  riot 
provoked  by  his  despotism,  the  colonists  embarked  in  a 
brigantine,  which  they  had  constructed  in  haste,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  but  too  fortunate  in  being  received,  while 
out  at  sea,  on  board  an  English  vessel,  which  brought  them 
back  to  Europe. 

*  This  is  an  error  of  Mr.  Weiss.  The  hirge  and  deep  river  dis- 
covered by  Ribault  is  the  St.  Johns,  on  the  northeast  coast.  The 
water  alluded  to  above,  is  not  a  river,  but  a  spacious  inlet  of  the 
sea,  north  of  the  river,  on  an  island  in  which  he  built  the  fort  called 
Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.  This  inlet  he  called  Port  Royal,  and  it 
still  retains  that  name. — Translator  s  note. 
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These  two  checks  did  not  discourage  Coligny.  Profit- 
ing by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  France,  and  a  tran- 
sitory return  of  the  royal  favor,  he  renewed  his  solicitations 
to  Charles  IX.,  and  obtained  three  vessels,  the  command  of 
which  he  conferred  upon  Rene  Landonniere,  a  man  of  rare 
intelligence,  who  had,  however,  the  qualities  of  a  sailor 
rather  than  those  of  a  soldier.  Instead  of  rebuilding  the 
fort  constructed  by  his  predecessor,  which  could  only  awaken 
painful  recollections  in  the  minds  of  the  new  colonists,  he 
built  another  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  and 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fort  Caroline.  But  the  following 
year,  the  Spaniards  invaded  that  Protestant  colony,  at 
which  they  had  taken  umbrage;  and  their  chief,  Pedro  Mel- 
endez,  having  made  most  of  the  Frenchmen  prisoners,  caused 
them  to  be  hung  upon  trees,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Hung 
as  heretics,  and  not  as  Frenchmen."  This  tragic  event, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  hostility  committed  in  the  New 
World  between  two  European  nations,  excited  the  most  live 
ly  indignation  in  France.  A  noble  gentleman  of  Mont-de- 
Marsan,  Dominique  de  Grourgues,  felt  on  account  of  it  a 
fierce  patriotic  anger,  and  swore  to  take  signal  vengeance  for 
it.  Formerly  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  against  whom 
he  had  fought  in  Italy,  and  condemned  to  the  gallics  as  a 
punishment  for  the  obstinate  bravery  with  which  he  refused 
to  surrender,  he  was  being  conducted  into  Spain,  when  the 
vessel  which  bore  him  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  pirate. 
But  a  ship  manned  by  Chevaliers  of  Malta  fell  upon  the 
corsair,  and  the  captives,  who  were  about  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  were  set  at  liberty.  After  that  day,  the  gentleman, 
outraged  in  his  honor,  had  roved  the  seas,  and  had  largely 
indemnified  himself  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  losses  he 
liad  suffered,  when  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
learned  the  crime  of  Melendez.  He  immediately  sold  his 
patrimony,  and  aided  by  two  of  his  friends,  he  equipped 
three  ships  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  enrolled  two  hundred 
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men,  and  descended  the  Grironde  in  1567.  Having  happily 
arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  gained  over  the 
Indians  by  rich  presents,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  second 
him  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  attacked  unawares, 
and  of  whom  he  made  great  slaughter.  Then  exercising 
upon  his  prisoners  cruel  reprisals,  he  suspended  them  to 
gibbets  with  this  inscription :  "  Hung  as  assassins,  and  not 
as  Spaniards."  This  vengeance  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  France,  where  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head  by  the 
"  Catholic "  king  with  the  courteous  permission  of  the 
"  Most  Christian  "  king  ;  and  the  noble  chevalier,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  fortune  and  exposed  his  life,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  his  country,  was  long  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself,  to  escape  the  gallows.* 

Such  was  the  sad  issue  of  the  generous  efforts  of  Colig- 
ny  toward  creating  a  Protestant  colony  in  North  America. 
The  time  marked  out  by  Providence  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Neither  the  fervor  of  religious  sentiment,  nor  the  excess 
of  persecution  had,  as  yet,  sufficiently  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  reformed.  Carolina,  which  had  been  for  one  instant  oc- 
cupied by  the  Christian  colonists,  again  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Indians,  who  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  these 
fine  countries,  and  kept  them  exclusively  during  a  hundred 
years  longer, 

England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, took  up  in  her  own  behalf  the  projects  of  Coligny.  x\t 
the  period  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  she  pos- 
sessed twelve  colonies,  already  flourishing,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, which  were  soon  to  receive  a  number  of  new  inhabitants 
from  France. 

*  Carroll.    Ilistorical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  i.  pp.  31-' 
6Y :  New-York,  1836.     Ramsay.    History  of  South   Carolina,  vol.  i. 
pp.  5-10:  Charleston,  1809.     Bancroft.    History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.  pp.  61-73  :  Boston,  1839.     Gayarrd.    History  of  Louisiana,  vol. 
i.  pp.  24-25. 
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Even  before  that  fatal  measure  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  above 
all,  after  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle,  numerous  fugitives,  who 
were  principally  natives  of  the  provinces  of  the  west,  had  al- 
ready sought  an  asylum  in  English  America.  In  1662,  the 
French  authorities  determined  to  impute  as  a  crime,  to  many 
ship  owners  of  Rochelle,  their  having  received  emigrants  on 
board  their  vessels,  and  carried  them  to  a  country  which  was 
a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  livres  to  the  King,  and  nine  hundred  livres 
for  charitable  purposes,  five  hundred  of  which  the  sentence 
applied  to  the  six  houses  possessed  in  that  town  by  the  men- 
dicant monks,  three  hundred  to  the  maintenance  of  the  palace 
chapel,  and  one  hundred  to  the  subsistence  of  prisoners. 
One  of  them,  named  Brunet,  was  condemned  to  produce, 
within  the  space  of  one  year,  thirty-six  young  men,  whoso 
escape  he  was  accused  of  having  favored,  or  to  furnish  a 
legal  certificate  of  their  decease,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand livres  and  exemplary  punishment.*  It  is  believed,  that 
these  voluntary  exiles  established  themselves  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  for  the  same  year  when  this  strange  cause  was  tried,  a 
French  doctor,  named  Jean  Teuton,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Council  General  of  that  province,  to  demand  as  well  in  his 
own  name,  as  in  those  of  the  other  Protestants  who  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  their  country,  authority  to  sojourn  in  the 
colony,  which  was  immediately  granted. f  Boston,  the  cap- 
ital of  Massachusetts,  possessed,  from  that  period,  establish- 
ments formed  by  the  Huguenots,  and  which  were  constantly 
attracting  new  emigrants.  It  is  toward  that  city  that,  in 
1679,  the  chief  of  a  great  family  originally  of  the  principality 
of  Soubise  in  Saintonge,  directed  his  steps.  This  refugee, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Elie  Neau,  having  afterward  sailed  for 

*  Benoit.  History  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  book 
Y,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.     Edition  of  Delft,  1693. 

f  Baird,  "  on  the  Religion  "  in  the  United  States  of  America,  vol. 
i.  p.  1*74.     Translated  from  the  English.     Paris,  1844. 
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Jamaica  in  a  merchant  vessel  which  he  commanded  himself, 
was  taken  by  a  privateer  of  Saint  Maloes,  carried  to  France 
and  shut  up  in  the  gallies ;  whence  he  only  emerged  in  the 
year  1697,  through  the  intercession  of  Lord  Portland. 

The  State  of  New- York  likewise  served  as  an  asylum  to 
a  number  of  Huguenots,  very  long  before  the  revocation. 
They  formed  there,  after  the  Dutch,  the  richest  and  most 
considerable  part  of  the  population,  even  before  that  province, 
which  comprised  all  the  territory  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
came  under  the  rule  of  England.  They  were,  in  1656,  al- 
ready so  numerous,  and  possessed  so  great  influence,  that 
public  instruments  were  published  in  French,  as  well  as  in 
Dutch  and  English.* 

Maryland,  which  had  been  colonized  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  peopled  almost  entirely  by  English  and  Irish 
papists,  served,  nevertheless,  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  a  certain 
number  of  French  families,  who  established  themselves  there 
before  the  year  1685. 

Virginia,  also,  received  some  of  them,  who  prepared  an 
asylum  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  t 

In  the  two  Carolinas,  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
coincides  with  that  of  the  first  English  colonists,  who  came 
from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  When,  in  1663,  Charles 
II.  granted  all  that  territory  to  a  company,  composed  of  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Clarendon,  Monk,  Lord  Craven,  Sir  John 
Colleton,  Lord  John,:|:  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  in  the  distribution  of  lots  of  land  in  Charleston, 
the  Frenchmen  Richard  Batin,  Jacques  Jours,  and  Richard 
Deyos,  were  put  in  possession  of  freeholders'  rights,  and 
placed  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  the  English  col- 
onists.    Every  thing  induces  us  to  believe  that  these  French 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  f  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  lU. 

X  It  is  almost  useless  to  state  this  is  a  French  blunder.  There 
never  was  such  a  title  as  "  Lord  John ;"  and  who  is  meaut  does  not 
appear. 
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emigrants  were  refugees  for  religion's  sake,  for  the  State 
archives  of  Charleston  contain  numerous  like  concessions, 
made  to  Huguenot  fugitives,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
establishment  of  that  new  colony  :  In  1677,  to  Jean  Bullon  ; 
in  1678,  to  Jean  Bazant  and  Richard  Graillard ;  and  in  1683, 
to  Marie  Batton,  wife  of  Jean  Batton.  The  first  notable 
increase  of  the  population  of  that  colony  by  the  arrival  of 
,  French  Protestants  took  place  in  1680.  An  English  frigate, 
"  The  Richmond,"  brought,  in  that  year,  forty-five  refugees 
to  Carolina,  by  the  express  command  of  Charles  II.,  who 
paid  himself  the  expense  of  their  transportation.  A  more 
considerable  number  soon  followed  them,  in  another  vessel 
chartered  by  the  English  government.* 

The  severe  laws  of  the  Stuarts  against  nonconformists, 
particularly  that  which  prohibited  every  minister  of  the  re- 
formed religion  from  preaching  publicly,  unless  he  had 
been  ordained  by  an  English  bishop,  seemed  intended  to 
interdict  to  the  refugees  all  access  to  the  American  colonies, 
since  they,  too,  were  subjected  to  the  same  legislation. 
While  detesting  with  all  their  hearts  the  dissenting  sects, 
except  perhaps  the  popular  one,  whose  hierarchy  most  nearly 
approached  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  Charles  II.,  and 
even  James  II.,  encouraged,  through  reasons  of  state,  the 
f  emigration  of  I'oreign  Protestants  to  America.  Conforming 
instinctively  to  the  traditional  policy  of  England,  they  kept 
open  the  asylum  which  that  kingdom  had  always  ofi"ered  to 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  the  Continent ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  expectation  of  a  religious  revolution, 
which  was  never  destined  to  come  to  pass,  they  saw  with 
pleasure  a  part  of  the  refugees  repair  to  the  colonies.  The 
revolution  of  1688  gave  new  facilities  to  the  refugees  wdio 
directed  their  steps  towards  those  distant  regions.  Freed 
from  the  detested  yoke  of  the  Stuarts,  England,  governed 
by  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the  Hanoverian 
*  "The  Presbyterian,"  number  of  Jan.  5th,  1850. 
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dynasty,  followed  more  openly  tlie  political  line  whicli  botli 
her  interest  and  religious  sympathies  dictated  ;  and  favored 
more  liberally  the  "proscribed  reformed"  of  France,  who 
sought  an  asylum  upon  her  soil,  and  upon  that  of  her  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  sea. 

It  was  natural  that  the  new  refugees,  who  left  the  king- 
dom, whether  immediately  after  the  revocation  or  after  the 
fall  of  James  II.,  should  direct  their  steps  in  preference  to- 
wards those  provinces  of  America  which  had  already  received 
so  many  of  their  predecessors.  Massachusetts  attracted  a 
great  many  of  them.  In  1686,  a  small  French  colony  organ- 
ized itself  at  New  Oxford.  The  same  year  a  French  church 
was  founded  at  Boston,  and  ten  years  afterwards  received  as 
pastor  a  refugee  minister  of  France,  named  Daille.*  The 
colony  of  New-York  was  increased  by  so  great  a  number  of 
fugitives,  that  the  French  church  of  that  city  became  for 
some  time  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism  in  the  New  World. 
It  counted  among  its  most  distinguished  members,  Pierre 
Valette,  Thomas  Bayeux,  Jean  Cazals,  Jean-Jacques  Mou- 
linars,  Jean  Barberie,  and  Abraham  Jouneau,  who  made 
part  of  the  consistory  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  principal  heads  of  families  were  Etienne  de 
Lancey,  D'Harriette,  Lafonds,  Girard,  Pineau,  David,  Mo- 
reau,  Vincent,  Dupuy,  Allaire,  Garnier,  Clerambault,  Pelle- 
rault,  Ebrard,  Jay,  Gautier,  Bonrepaus,  Tharge,  Barre, 
Bodin,  Kavoux,  Kicher,  Boussel,  Beau,  and  Fresueau.f 

At  sixteen  miles  from  New-York,  on  the  East  Eiver, 
some  refugees  of  Kochelle  founded  an  entirely  French  town, 
which  received  the  name  of  New  La  Rochelle.  Too  poor  at 
first  to  build  a  church,  after  having  devoted  the  whole  week 
to  the  hardest  labor,  they  used  to  set  out  on  Saturday  night 

"  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  1Y4. 

f  The  Acts  of  the  French  Consistory,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  con- 
cerning M.  Lewis  Rous's  affair.  New-York,  172-1.  Library  of  the 
British  Museum, 
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for  New-York,  travelling  on  foot  during  part  of  the  night ; 
and  when,  on  the  morrow,  they  had  assisted  at  two  religious 
services,  returned  during  Sunday  night  to  their  humble 
dwellings,  and  resumed  their  work  on  Monday  morning. 
Happy  and  proud  of  the  religious  liberty  they  had  conquer- 
ed, they  ceased  not  writing  to  France,  to  inform  their  perse- 
cuted brethren  of  the  grace  which  God  had  shown  them,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  rejoin  them  quickly.* 

Pennsylvania  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  hundreds  of  re- 
fugees, who  had  at  first  established  themselves  in  England, 
but  to  whom  that  kingdom,  governed  by  James  II.,  did  not 
seem  a  certain  refuge  against  intolerance.!  Maryland,  also, 
received  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  in  1690.|  In  the  same 
year.  King  William  III.  sent  a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  had 
followed  him  from  Holland  into  England,  many  of  whom 
had  doubtless  taken  part  in  the  Irish  war,  into  the  province 
of  Virginia.  Lands  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  James 
River,  tvfenty  miles  from  Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  were  assigned  to  them,  where  they  founded,  near 
the  town  of  Mannikin,  an  establishment  which  was  designa- 
ted at  first  by  the  name  of  "  Mannikin  Town  Settlement," 
and  afterward  by  that  of  the  "  Parish  of  King  William."  ^ 
In  1699,  about  three  hundred  families,  which  had  recently 
escaped  from  France,  brought  a  new  element  of  force  to  this 
rising  colony,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  by  two 
hundred,  and  a  short  time  afterward  by  one  hundred  other 
French  families.  ||  The  pastor,  Claude-Philippe  de  Riche- 
bourg,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  the 

*  "  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  New-York,"  quoted  by 
M.  Baird,  p.  llQ. 

f  "Memoir  addressed  to  Bonrepaus,"  by  Robert  London,  January 
21st,  1686.     Archives  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs. 

X  "The  Presbyterian,"  number  of  Dec.  8th,  1849. 

§  Ibid.,  number  of  Dec.  15th,  1849. 

II  Ibid.  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  "An  historical  account  of  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia,"  vol.  i.  p,  108.    London,  1119. 
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edict  of  revocation,  accompanied  the  first  colonists  who  set- 
tled upon  the  borders  of  the  James  River,  and  was  long  the 
guide  and  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  poor  expatriated  Hu- 
guenots. Dissensions  having  arisen  among  them,  he  restored 
peace,  by  conducting  part  of  his  flock  to  North  Carolina, 
where  they  established  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  Biit  the  rising  of  the  Indians  and  the  massacre  of 
the  whites  who  inhabited  the  neighborhood,  constrained 
them  again  to  abandon  the  land  they  had  cleared  and  to  em- 
igrate to  South  Carolina,  vfhich  became  a. definitive  asylum 
for  them.* 

It  is  the  latter  province,  which  received  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  emigrants  who  sought  an  asylum  in  America. 
Some  came  thither,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  New-York,  and 
settled  there  for  ever.  The  warmer  climate  of  that  country 
presented  a  peculiar  attraction  to  the  numerous  exiles  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  They  flocked  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and  South 
Carolina  thus  became  their  principal  retreat,  and,"  as  the 
Americans  said,  the  "  home  of  the  Huguenots"  in  the  New 
World,  t 

The  recital  of  the  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  one  of 
those  families,  from  its  departure  from  France  until  its  set- 
tlement in  that  province,  cannot  be  read  without  painful  in- 
terest. We  quote  the  words  of  the  young  Judith  Manigault, 
the  wife  of  Pierre  Manigault,  to  whom  she  was  united  at 
Charleston  :  "  We  quitted  our  home  in  the  night,  leaving 
the  soldiers  in  their  beds,  and  abandoning  to  them  our  house 
and  all  that  it  contained.  Well  knowing  that  we  should  be 
sought  for  in  every  direction,  we  remained  ten  days  conceal- 
ed at  Romans,  in  Dauphiny,  at  the  house  of  a  good  woman, 
who  had  no  thought  of  betraying  us.  Embarking  at  Lon- 
don [where  they  arrived  by  making  a  long  circuit  through 

*  "The  Presbyterian,"  number  of  Dec.  loth,  1849. 
f  "The  Home  of  the  Huguenots."    See  the  Presbyterian,  number 
of  February  23d,  1850. 
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Holland  and  Germany],  we  sniFered  every  kind  of  misfor- 
tune. The  red  fever  broke  out  on  board  the  ship ;  many  of 
us  died  of  it,  and  among  them  our  aged  mother.  We  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  where  the  vessel,  which  carried 
Tis,  was  seized.  We  spent  all  our  money  there,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  procured  a  passage  on  board  of 
another  ship.  New  misfortunes  awaited  us  in  Carolina.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  we  lost  our  eldest  brother,  who 
succumbed  to  such  unusual  fatigue.  So  that,  after  our  de- 
•  parture  from  France,  we  endured  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
suffer.  I  was  six  months  without  tasting  bread,  working, 
beside,  like  a  slave  ;  and  during  three  or  four  years,  I  never 
had  the  wherewithal  completely  to  satisfy  the  hunger  which 
devoured  me.  And  yet,"  adds  this  woman,  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  admirable  resignation,  "  God  accomplished  great 
things  in  our  favor,  by  giving  us  the  strength  necessary  to 
support  these  trials."  *    - 

Thi's  fragment  of  the  history  of  Judith  Manigault  allows 
us  to  judge  of  the  unheard-of  sufferings  which  so  many  other 
emigrants  braved  in  their  flight  across  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  their  sojourn  in  Carolina.  General  Horry, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
who  was  descended  from  a  family  established  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Santee,  often  said  that  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother had  commenced  their  fortunes  by  working  together 
at  the  saw.f 

There  were  nearly  a  thousand  fugitives,  who  successively 
embarked  for  Carolina,  in  the  ports  of  Holland  alone,  and 
Tinder  the  eyes  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  who  carefully  informed 
himself  of  their  designs,  and  neglected  nothing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thwarting  them,  "  More  than  a  hundred  persons,"  the 
Lord  de  Tillieres,  the  most  cunning  and  best  instructed  of 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii,  pp.  180,  181. 

f  "  Working  together  at  the  whip-saw."    The  Presbyterian,  num- 
ber of  March  30th,  1850. 
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his  agents,  wrote  to  him  in  1686,  "  are  buying  a  frigate,  half 
resolved  on  going  to  Carolina.  I  can  assure  you  that  she 
will  contain  more  than  1,200,000  livres."*  He  added,  some 
days  after  :  "  I  have  spoken  to  the  Sieur  La  Glide,  a  refugee 
captain  in  this  country,  some  of  whose  relations  are  going  in 
her  to  Carolina.  He  tells  me  that  there  will  be  about  four 
hundred  persons  resolved  to  fight  well  in  case  of  attack,  and 
to  set  fire  to  the  vessel  should  they  be  reduced  to  extremity. 
Provided  that  the  money  be  saved,  the  loss  of  their  persons 
would  be  no  great  one."t  ''  Messieurs  les  Carolins,"  he 
wrote  again,  "  have  bought  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and 
muskets,  fifty  musquetoons,  and  thirty  pairs  of  pistols  at 
Utrecht These  gentlemen  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves with  a  vessel  in  this  country.  There  is  one  carrying 
fifty  cannon,  which  has  been  chartered  for  them  in  Eng- 
land."t 

In  a  last  letter,  he  furnished  the  ambassador  with  the 
most  precise  information,  and  indicated  to  him  a  sure  means 
of  surprising  them  during  their  voyage :  "  Our  '  Carolini- 
ans,' of  Amsterdam  are  about  to  join  themselves  to  those  of 
Rotterdam,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  have  two  barks  at  Rotterdam,  in  which  they  are  going 
to  England.     At  London,  they  have  many   associates,  who 

will  go  with  them The  two  barks  which  belong  to 

them,  and  in  which  they  will  make  their  voyage  to  England, 
will  serve  them  also  for  going  to  Carolina.  They  will  load 
them  with  Malmsey  wine  and  other  merchandise,  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  The  two  barks,  and  their  ship  of  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  guns,  which  they  have  chartered  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  manned  by  four  hundred  well-armed  persons 

*  Report  of  Tilliferes  to  the  Count  d'Avaux,  French  Ambassador 
to  Holland,  June  7th,  1686.  Archives  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

f  Report  of  the  same,  of  June  12th,  1686. 

^  Report  of  the  same,  of  June  25th,   ]  686. 
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If  jour  vessels  were  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira or  Lisbon,  it  would  be  a  great  affair."  * 

It  is  believed  that  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
choose  to  pay  any  attention  to  these  odious  denunciations. 
At  least,  nothing  proves  that  they  endeavored  to  arrest,  in 
their  flight,  these  armed  emigrants,  who  would,  doubtless, 
have  sold  their  lives  dearly. 

One  of  these  refugees,  whose  name  does  not  figure  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Count  d'Avaux,  and  who  became  the 
progenitor  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Charleston,  disem- 
barked in  that  city  in  the  month  of  December,  1686,  accom- 
panied by  many  other  Huguenots.  He  was  a  merchant, 
originally  from  Liege,  but  had  been  long  established  at  Saint 
Martin,  in  the  Island  of  Ehe,  opposite  to  La  Kochelle :  he 
took  the  name  of  Isaac  Mazicq.  Having  first  retired  to 
Amsterdam,  with  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
he  came  to  London,  and  embarked  thence  for  Carolina,  o^ii 
board  of  a  vessel  freighted,  in  part,  with  the  wreck  of  his 
patrimony.  The  sale  of  the  cargo  enabled  him  to  establish 
a  commercial  house  in  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  immense  fortune,  of  which  he  made 
the  most  generous  use  in  his  adopted  country,  f 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  a  number  of  Englishmen, 
who  feared  the  approaching  restoration  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion,  emigrated  to  Carolina,  and  were  accompanied  thither 
by  many  of  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  equi- 
vocal and  precarious  protection  of  a  prince,  who  was  openly 
attached  to  the  Romish  Church.  All  found  an  asylum  in 
that  country,  where  the  English  form  of  worship  was  domi- 
nant, but  where  the  tolerance  of  Shaftesbury  had  opened  an 
asylum  to  Christians   of  every   denomination.^     The  most 

*  Eeport  of  the  same,  of  July  2d,  1686. 

f  The  Presbyteriau,  number  of  January  5th,  1850. 

X  Bau'd,  vol.  i.  p.   Hi. 
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considerable  emigration  was  that  of  1687.  In  that  year,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  James  II.,  charged  with  the  partition 
of  the  funds  of  the  royal  bounty,  sent  six  hundred  of  them 
to  America,  and  chiefly  to  Carolina,  after  having  largely  pro- 
vided for  their  wants.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  labor- 
ers, mechanics,  and  workmen,  to  whom  even  instruments  of 
labor,  and  the  tools  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  trades 
had  been  given.* 

The  refugees  created,  in  South  Carolina,  many  establish 
ments  of  secondary  importance,  and  three  principal  colonies 
that  of  Orange  Quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cooper  River : 
that  of  the  Santee,  and  that  of  Charleston. 

The  first,  which  was  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1680,  and 
much  increased  under  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William 
III.,  received  lands  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Cooper. 
"  There  it  was,"  says  the  historian  of  the  United  States, 
"  that  the  Calvinist  exiles  could  celebrate  their  worship  with- 
out fear  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  mingle  the  voice  of 
their  psalms  with  the  murmur  of  the  winds,  which  sighed 
among  the  mighty  oaks.  Their  church  was  at  Charleston. 
They  repaired  thither  every  Sunday  from  their  plantations, 
which  were  scattered  in  all  directions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cooper.  They  could  be  seen,  profiting  by  the  tide,  arriving 
by  families  in  their  light  canoes,  preserving  a  religious 
silence,  which  was  alone  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the  oars, 
and  the  hum  of  that  flourishing  village,  which  was  watered 
by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers."  f 

Ten  refugee  families  of  the  Orange  Quarter  afterward 
ascended  the  western  branch  of  the  Cooper,  and  founded 
establishments  upon  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Straw- 
berry-Ferry. They  even  built  there  a  church,  the  first  pas- 
tor of  which  was  Florent  Philippe  Trouillart.  J     An  emigrant 

*  An  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  money  collected  upon  the  late 
brief  for  the  French  Protestants.     State  papers,  France,  1688. 
\  The  Ashley  and  the  Cooper.     Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
:j:Tlie  Presbyterian,  number  of  January  26th,  1850. 
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from  Languedoc,  named  James  Dubosc,  settled  witli  many 
of  his  compatriots,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Dockon,  which 
empties  into  the  western  branch  of  the  Cooper.*  Others 
received,  from  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  lands  upon 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Santee.f  This  new  colony  of 
planters  extended,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  Wambaw  Creek  to  Lenud  Ferry.  Towards  the  south, 
it  reached  the  sources  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Cooper, 
where  it  connected  with  the  French  population  of  Orange 
Quarter.  The  principal  grant  of  land,  in  that  district,  was 
made  in  1705,  to  Rene  Ravenel,  Barthelemy  Gaillard,  and 
Henri  Bruneau.  It  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  which  they  were  authorized  to  dedicate  either 
to  the  site  of  a  town,  the  creation  of  agricultural  farms,  or 
to  that  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  new  city,  which  was  built  in  that  until  then  uninhabited 
country,  was  called  Jamestown.  It  contained  a  hundred 
F'rench  families,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  first  pastor  was  Pierre  Robert,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  who  had,  without  doubt,  accompanied  a  party  of  the 
fuo-itives  in  their  escape  from  the  kingdom. |  It  was  from 
that  epoch,  the  most  flourishing  colony  of  French  emigrants 
in  Carolina,  after  that  of  the  capital.  It  even  acquired  such 
importance,  that  the  name  of  French  Santee  was  given  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  may  be  found  upon  all  the 
old  maps  of  North  America.  But  the  richest  and  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  settlements  formed  by  the  refugees  in 
that  province,  was  that  of  Charleston.  Entire  streets,  in 
that  town,  were  built  by  them.  One  of  them  still  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Gabriel  Guignard.^     That  colony  had 

*  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  January  26th,  1850, 
f  An  Historical  Account  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  i.  p. 
108.     Comp.  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

:j;  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  January  26th,  1850. 
§  Ibid,  number  of  January  5th,  1850, 
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for  its  first  pastor  Elias  Prioleau,  the  grandson  of  Antoine 
:  Prioli,  who  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  1618,  and  doubt- 
y  less  the  son  of  Benjamin  Prioli,  the  godson  of  that  Duke  of 
Soubise,  whom  the  Duke  de  Rohan  had  attached  to  himself 
during  his  sojourn  in  Italy.  Being  compelled  to  leave 
France,  after  the  revocation,  he  brought  from  the  Saintonge 
a  part  of  his  flock,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Charleston, 
where  his  family  exists  even  in  our  days.  Among  other 
French  colonists,  who  were  considered  from  its  origin  among 
the  most  considerable  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  most  of 
whose  descendants  still  hold  an  honorable  rank  there,  were 
distinguished  the  Bayards,  Bonneaus,  Benoits,  Bocquets, 
Bacots,  Chevaliers,  Cordes,  Chastagniers,  Dupres,  Delisles, 
Duboscs,  Dubois,  Dutarques,  De  la  Consilieres,  Dubour- 
dieus,  Fayssoux,  Gaillards,  Gendrons,  Horrys,  Guignards, 
Hugers,  Legares,  Laurens,  Lansacs,  Marions,  Mazycqs, 
Manigaults,  Mallichamps,  Neuvilles,  Peronneaus,  Porchers, 
Peyres,  Ravenels,  Saint  Juliens  and  Trevezants.* 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  their  new  position,  a 
great  number  of  the  refugees  long  regretted  their  native 
country.  That  indelible  sentiment,  which  attaches  man  to 
the  land  of  his  ancestors,  inspired  them  with  a  strange  pro- 
ject, which  could  not  be  entertained,  but  which  must  have 
profoundly  touched  the  heart  of  Louis  XIV.  No  longer 
dreaming  of  returning  to  France,  like  those  of  their  brethren 
who  had  remained  in  Europe,  they  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  at  least  they  would  not  be  refused  admission 
into  the  French  lands  of  America.  Bienville,  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  ascending  one  day  the  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
encountered  an  English  vessel  of  war,  which  was  sounding 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  treaty  of  Byswick  had  re-estab- 
lished peace  between  France  and  England,  and  those  two 
nations  rivalled  each  other  in  efi'orts  to  explore  and  colonize . 
these  distant  regions,  for  which  Providence  seemed  to  reserve 
*  Ramsay,  vol  i.  p.  5. 
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SO  brilliant  a  future.  Whilst  Bienville  visited  tlie  English 
captain,  a  French  engineer,  who  was  employed  on  hoard  that 
vessel,  delivered  a  writing  to  him,  which  he  begged  him  to 
send  to  the  Court  at  Versailles.  It  was  a  memoir,  signed 
by  four  hundred  families,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Carolina 
after  the  revocation.  They  solicited  permission  to  settle  in 
Louisiana,  asking  as  a  sole  condition,  that  liberty  of  con- 
science might  be  granted  them.  The  Count  de  Pontchartrain 
replied  that  the  King  had  not  driven  them  from  his  European 
states,  that  they  should  form  a  republic  in  his  American 
dominions.  Thus,  whilst  the  most  entire  liberty  reigned  in 
the  American  church,  the  colony  of  Louisiana  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  intolerance  and  despotism,  the  malign 
influence  of  which  caused  her  to  languish  during  a  hundred 
years  in  a  dolorous  infancy.  It  was  not  until  after  her 
entrance  into  the  great  and  glorious  American  family,  that 
she  emerged  from  her  torpor,  rapidly  doubled  and  tripled 
her  population,  and  developed,  without  obstacle,  the  immense 
riches  which  she  carried  in  her  bosom.*  The  refusal  of 
Louis  XIY.  destroyed  the  last  illusions  of  the  refugees 
settled  in  Carolina.  Their  every  hope  of  remaining  French- 
men had  vanished*  they  resigned  themselves,  and  became 
attached  more  strongly  than  ever  to  their  new  country.  The 
partial  emigrations  which  succeeded  one  another  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contributed  to 
maintain  among  them  the  faith  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
suffered.  In  1 733,  Jean-Pierre  Pury,  of  Neufchatel,  brought 
with  him  three  hundred  and  seventy  families  of  Italian 
Switzerland,  to  whom  the  British  government  liberally 
granted  forty  thousand  acres  of  land ;  each  adult  emigrant 
receiving,  beside,  four  pounds  sterling.!  These  new  colonists 
were  not,  to  speak  truly,  proscribed  for  religion's  sake. 
The  community  of  language  and  worship,  however,  caused 

*  Gayar^.   History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
f  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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them  to  be  received  with  joy  by  the  French  refugees.  In 
1764,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  voluntary  exiles  from  France  brought  a  new 
element  of  strength  and  endurance  to  the  French  settlements 
in  Carolina.  A  pastor,  named  Gilbert,  had  determined  these 
oppressed  people,  while  in  their  own  country,  to  seek  for 
liberty  upon  American  soil.  The  English  government  furnish- 
ed them  the  means.  Having  left  France  singly,  in  order  to 
escape  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  local  authorities,  they 
reassembled  at  Pl^'mouth,  and  were  directed  thence  to 
Charleston,  v/here  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  April,  1764. 
The  inhabitants  joined  in  relieving  their  immediate  wants. 
Vacant  lands  vrere  distributed  among  them,  which  they 
cleared.  A  new  town  soon  raised  itself,  to  which  its  found- 
ers gave  the  name  of  New  Bordeaux,  in  remembrance  of  the 
capital  of  Guyenne,  of  which  most  of  them  were  natives. 
To  conclude,  in  1782,  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand foreign  Protestants  who  had  settled  in  South  Carolina, 
and  among  these  a  great  proportion  of  French.* 

"  None  of  our  colonies,"  says  Bancroft,  "  gave  a  better 
reception  to  the  refugees.!  Peopled  in  part  by  rigid  Puri- 
tans and  dissenters  of  every  persuasion,  they  were  naturally 
disposed  to  favor  these  new  victims  to  the  intolerance  of  a 
church  which  was  still  more  odious  to  them  than  that  of 
England.  All  their  religious  sympathies  were  awakened, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  exiles.  Those  who  came  in 
a  complete  state  of  destitution  were  liberally  succored.  The 
towns  of  Massachusetts  made  collections  for  their  relief. 
They  furnished  them  with  vast  tracts  of  land  to  cultivate. 
In  1686,  the  French  colony  of  Oxford  received  a  grant  of 
11,000  acres  of  land. J     The  other  provinces  followed  the 

*  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  I'? 6 

f  In  our  American  colonies   they  were  welcome  every  where. 
Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
X  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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example  of  Massachusetts.  The  poor  refugees  were  every 
where  received  with  the  most  generous  hospitality.  Lauds 
were  every  where  distributed  to  able-bodied  men.  They 
hastened,  at  the  same  time,  to  confer  upon  them  political 
rights.  As  early  as  1666,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
granted  the  privilege  of  naturalization  to  the  French  Protes- 
tants established  in  that  province.  Virginia  decreed  them 
the  title  of  citizens  in  1671.*  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
of  the  year  1700,  all  those  who  had  built  houses  near  the 
town  of  Mannikin,  were  constituted  a  distinct  community, 
which  received  the  name  of  "  King  William's  Parish."  Pri- 
vileges and  immunities  were  conferred  upon  them,  in  order 
to  hinder  them  from  dispersing,  and  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
main in  one  compact  body  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mannikin. 
They  were  enfranchised  from  all  the  parochial  contributions 
which  weighed  upon  the  English.  It  was  declared,  besides, 
that  all  the  refugees,  who  were  already,  or  who  might  here- 
after, become  established  in  "  King  William's  Parish, " 
should  be  exempt,  both  from  the  general  taxes  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  private  imposts  of  Henrico  county,  in  which 
it  was  included. t  That  favor  was  granted  them  at  first  for 
only  seven  years ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed, 
the  Congress  of  Virginia  made  haste  to  renew  it.  J 

In  the  two  Carolinas  the  lords  proprietors  had,  from  the 
commencement,  not  only  granted  lands  to  the  French  Protes- 
tants, upon  the  sole  condition  of  the  yearly  payment  of  a  penny 
an  acre,  but  they  also  directed  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
confer  upon  them  all  the  civil  and  military  employments  it 
was  possible  to  dispose  of  in  their  favor.  Although  belong- 
ing to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  naturally  inclined  to  intol- 
erance, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lord  Ashley  Cooper, 
they  were  all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  possessions 

*  Baird.  vol.  i.  p.  1*74. 

f  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  December  15,  1849. 

X  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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in  America.  It  was  then,  through  policy,  and  not  through 
religious  sympathy,  that  they  extended  their  protection  to 
these  dissenting  foreigners,  and  granted  them  the  most  unlim- 
ited religious  freedom.  More  than  once  they  even  inter- 
posed their  authority  to  defend  them  against  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  local  government,  and  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  English  colonists.  But  they  no  less  treated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  official  church  with  marked  partiality,  and  more 
willingly  intrusted  the  direction  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
province  to  them,  as  men  whose  sentiments  of  honor,  loyalty, 
and  devotion  inspired  them  with  unlimited  confidence.  When 
after  the  definitive  organization  of  Carolina,  the  old  denomi- 
nations of  cavaliers  and  roundheads  reappeared,  at  the  elec- 
tions for  the  first  provincial  parliament,  the  refugees  held 
themselves  aloof  from  those  political  struggles,  and  did  not 
even  dream  of  turning  them  to  profit,  by  forming  an  inter- 
mediate party.  Strangers  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
English  language — strangers,  above  all,  to  a  cjuarrel,  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  comprehended  neither  the  meaning  nor 
bearing,  they  nevertheless  showed  the  most  favorable  dispo- 
sitions towards  the  lords  proprietors,  under  whose  high  pa- 
tronage they  were  placed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
regarded  the  colonists  as  brethren  and  companions  in  good 
and  evil  fortune,  with  whom  they  were  always  ready  to  unite 
for  the  common  defence.  These  internal  discords  were  the 
sole  cause  that  the  numerous  refugees  of  the  two  Carolinas 
did  not  become  naturalized  until  1697.* 

Similar  dissensions  retarded,  until  the  year  1703,  their 
legal  admission  into  the  body  of  the  American  people  of  the 
State  of  New-York.f 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.lS3.  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  January 
2Gth,  1850. 

f  Baird,   vol.  i.  p.  174. 


CHAPTER    II. 

INFLUENCE   OF    THE     REFUGEES     ON     THE     PROGRESS     OF     AGRICUL- 
TURE,   COMMERCE,    AND    MANUFACTURES. 

Clearings  of  Virginia,  Massaclmsetts,  and  the  State  of  New-York— TSlew  modes  of 
cultivation  introduced  into  Carolina— Prosperity  of  the  agricultural  colony  of  the 
Santee— Testimony  of  Lawson— Development  of  the  commerce  of  Charleston- 
Silk  and  woollen  manufactures. 

The  American  Colonies  were  largely  remunerated  for 
tlieir  wisely  generous  hospitality,  by  the  services  which  the 
exiles  rendered  them.  The  uncultivated  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Saint  James,  were  transformed  by  them  into 
fields  covered  with  rich  harvests.*  The  flourishing  state  of 
their  model  farms  around  Mannikin  was  extolled  throughout 
the  whole  of  Virginia.!  The  provincial  legislation  also  en- 
dowed them  with  great  privileges,  in  order  to  hinder  them 
from  emigrating  farther  south,  whither  they  might  be  at- 
tracted by  a  milder  climate,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
their  exiled  fellow-citizens.  In  Massachusetts,  they  cleared 
in  a  great  measure  the  forests  which  still  surrounded  the 
growing  colonies  of  Boston  and  Oxford.  In  the  State  of 
New- York,  the  founders  of  New  La  Rochelle  recoiled  from 

*  An  Historical  account  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  i.  p. 
108. 

t  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  December  15th,  1849. 
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no  fatigue  that  might  tend  to  render  productive  the  virgin 
lands  on  the  borders  of  the  East  liiver.  Men,  women  and 
children,  worked  without  relaxation,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
quering smiling  fields  from  a  savage  wilderness.  In  South 
Carolina,  they  reared  magnificent  plantations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cooper.  They  brought  thither  the  vine,  the  olive, 
the  mulberry,  and  most  of  the  other  agricultural  productions 
of  the  south  of  France.  When,  in  1680,  Charles  II.  sent  a 
first  band  of  Huguenots  to  Carolina,  it  was  principally  in  the 
h-ope  of  endowing  that  colony  with  the  fine  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  the  French  Protestants  had  brought  to  such  per- 
fection in  their  own  country. 

In  a  "  Description  of  the  present  state  of  Carolina,"  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Ash,  secretary  on  board  the  Richmond, 
which  brought  these  emigrants  to  Carolina,  the  English 
writer,  after  having  enumerated  the  principal  productions  of 
that  province,  and  insisted  upon  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing silk  manufactories,  and  acclimating  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
expressly  adds  :  "  His  Majesty,  to  support  so  fine  a  design, 
gave  to  these  Frenchmen,  whom  we  transported  thither,  a  free 
passage  for  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  property  and 
domestics,  because  many  of  them  are  very  skilful  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  the  olive — and  also  to  try  if  a  silk 
manufactory  could  succeed  in  that  country.*  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
which  was  passed  in  favor  of  the  refugees  eleven  years  after- 
ward, and  the  considerations  of  which  were  conceived  in 
these  terms :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  King,  Charles  II.,  of 
happy  memory,  was  willing,  in  the  year  1680,  to  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  a  silk  manufactory,  and  hasten  the 
introduction  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  by  sending  many 
French  Protestants  into  this  country  in  one  of  his  own  ves- 
sels, on  condition  that  they  should  dwell  here,  and  their  pos- 
terity after  them."t  The  agricultural  colony  on  the  banks 
*  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  January  5tb,  ISoO.      f  Ibid. 
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of  the  Santee  surpassed  all  those  which  the  English  formed 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country ;  although  these  had  all 
brought  with  them  in  the  first  place,  considerable  fortunes, 
and  every  thing  which  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  their 
plantations.  The  French  fugitives  on  the  other  hand  scarce- 
ly possessed  the  necessaries  of  life ;  most  of  them  were  not 
even  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work,  and  they  had  beside 
to  struggle  against  the  proverbial  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 
But  stimulated  by  want,  sober,  industrious,  and  each  anx- 
ious to  sustain  the  other,  they  succeeded  more  rapidly  and 
in  a  more  complete  manner.  The  English  traveller,  Law- 
son,  who  visited  their  settlements  in  1701,  admired  the 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  their  habits  of  life,  the  happy 
management  of  their  solidly-constructed  houses,  and  all  the 
exterior  signs  of  an  ease  which  much  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  colonists.  He  saw,  with  astonishment,  a  country  so 
lately  covered  with  marshes  formed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  river,  entirely  changed  in  appearance,  and  presenting  the 
aspect  of  the  most  cultivated  portions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. A  very  good  road  which  led  to  Charleston,  addend 
still  more  to  the  favorable  impression  which  he  had  receiA^ed 
of  that  growing  and  entirely  French  colony.  Lawson  at- 
tributed the  superiority  of  the  French,  over  the  English,  to 
the  spirit  of  union  which  reigned  amongst  them.  "  They 
live,  says  he,  like  a  tribe,  like  one  family.  Each  one  makes 
it  a  rule  to  assist  his  compatriot  in  his  need,  and  to  watch 
over  his  fortune  and  his  reputation  with  the  same  care  as 
his  own.  The  misfortunes  which  overtake  one  of  them  are 
partaken  by  all,  and  each  one  rejoices  at  the  prosperity  and 
elevation  of  his  brethren."  * 

The  merchants  and  mechanics  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
Carolina  chose  Charleston,  through  preference,  as  their  place 
of  abode,  t     The  arrival  of  those  honest  and  laborious  men 

*  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  March  SOth,  1850. 
f  An  Historical  Account  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  i. 
p.  108. 
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was  a  happy  acquisition  for  that  newly- founded  colony.  The 
former  gave  themselves  up  to  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
arrived  at  such  ease  of  circumstances,  as  to  allow  them  in- 
sensibly to  give  a  greater  development  to  their  business.* 
The  houses  of  Laurens,  Manigault,  and  Mazycq,  were  soon 
considered  among  the  most  active  and  the  richest  in  the 
province.  Others  established  silk  and  woollen  manufactures, 
and  fabricated  those  well-known  stuffs,  which  are  called 
druggets.  They  also  created  a  large  manufactory  of  those 
linens  which  are  so  much  sought  after  in  America,  called  by 
the  name  of  romalls.\  In  the  same  manner  as  in  England, 
the  traditions  of  elegance  and  good  taste,  brought  by  the 
emigrant  workmen,  in  1685,  were  revived  without  cessation 
by  new  fugitives.  Again,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  South  Carolina  saw  manufactures  created  at  New 
Bordeaux,  which  were  rendered  flourishing  by  the  industry 
of  the  refugees.  They  chiefly  established  manufactures  of 
silk  in  that  time,  which  arrived  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
an3  truly  add  to  the  national  riches  of  the  United  States.  J 

*  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  March  30,  1850. 
f  Historical  Collections   of  South  Carolina,   by  Carroll,  vol.  xi. 
p.  458. 

X  Ramsay,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  19,  20. 
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POLITICAL  INFLUENCE   OF  THE   EEFUGEES  IN  AMERICA. 

Defence  of  Charleston  in  the  Seven  Years'  War— Fragment  of  a  burlesque  Poem- 
Part  taken  in  the  "War  of  Independence— Patriotism  of  the  French  in  Carolina- 
Jean  Bayard,  Jean  Louis  Gervais,  Francis  Marion,  llenry  Laurens,  John  Laui'ens, 
— The  tAvo  Manigaults — John  Jay,  Elias  Boudinot. 

The  political  services  whicli  the  emigrants  rendered  to  North 
America  were  no  less  numerous,  nor  less  brilliant.  Being 
faithful  English  subjects,  they  often  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  American  militia  during  the  jfirst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  seconded  by  a  French  frigate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lefebvre,  threatened  Charleston, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  territory  of  Carolina  was  part  of 
Florida,  they  flocked  together  from  all  parts  of  the  province, 
and  aided  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  A  burlesque  poem, 
doubtless  composed  by  the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot,  long 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards. 
To  the  swaggering  menaces  of  their  chief,  the  French  poet 
replied  by  these  doggerel  verses,  which  he  places  in  the  mouth 
of  Johnson,  the  English  governor  : 

"  Que  s'ils  attaquaient  notre  camp, 
Ills  y  trouveraient  bien  mille  liommes, 
Qui  ne  se  battraient  pas  de  pommes ; 
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Outre  cinq-cents  refugies 

Que  la  France  a  repudies 

Et  reduits  presqu'a  I'indigence, 

Qui  ne  respiraient  que  vengeance, 

Ce  qu'on  leur  ferait  eprouver 

S'ils  osaient  nous  venir  trourer."* 

But  it  was,  above  all,  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  the 
colonists  against  the  mother  country  they  deserved  well  of 
their  new  land.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
English  America  possessed  only  about  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.!  The  refugees,  notwithstanding  their  small 
number,  formed  then  an  important  part  of  the  population ; 
and  their  generous  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  a  multitude 
of  families,  when  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  The 
natural  enemies  of  political  despotism  and  religious  intole- 
rance, they  certainly  contributed  to  keep  up,  and  even  to 
foment,  the  love  of  liberty  among  the  other  colonists ;  and 
when  they  saw  them  run  to  arms,  they  seconded  the  in- 
surrectional movement  with  that  puissant  energy  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

When  England,  victorious,  but  exhausted  by  the  seven 
years'  war,  endeavored  to  re-establish  order  in  her  finances, 
and  when  the  parliament,  by  passing  the  stamp-act,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  arbitrarily  taxed  colonists,  it  was 
South  Carolina,  that  is  to  say,  the  province  in  which  the 
French  element  had  most  deeply  marked  with  its  impress 
the  American  character,  which  gave,  among  the  first,  the 
signal  of  resistance.  She  boldly  appointed  delegates  to  the 
national  congress,  which  was  about  assembling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  a  uniform  course  of  conduct  for  all  the 
provinces ;  thus  fearlessly  associating  in  the  great  measure, 
which  was  one  day  to  constitute  the  continental  union  of 
America.  When  the  British  parliament,  after  having  re- 
voked the  stamp-act,  in  1766,  again  essayed,  the  year  fol- 

*  Ranasay,  vol.  i,  p.  135.  f  Baird,  vol  i.  p.  178. 
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lowing,  to  tax  the  coloiTies,  by  imposing  duties  upon  glass, 
paper,  and  tea ;  and  when,  after  the  embargo  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  a  company  was  formed  in  that  town  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  the  thirteen  provinces  to  break  off  all  trade 
with  the  mother  country,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  cour- 
ageously offered  to  the  orators'  of  New  England  that  hall, 
which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  patriotic  deliberations 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  There  is  still  shown  at  Boston 
a  large  house,  of  a  singular  appearance,  whose  pointed  roof, 
numerous  windows,  and  architecture  of  a  former  age,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  This  is  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
the  Americans  call  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty."*  When  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  people 
every  where  rose  up  in  arms,  South  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  give  herself  an  independent  constitution  ;  and  the  presi- 
dent whom  she  chose  was  a  Frenchman,  the  son  of  a  refugee, 
named  Henry  Laurens.  In  1776,  when  the  courts  of  that 
province,  which  had  been  closed  for  twelve  months  by  order 
of  the  English  authorities,  were  solemnly  opened  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced  a  dis- 
course justifying  the  American  Revolution  by  the  example 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  1688,  the  united  grand  juries  of  the  different 
districts  highly  approved  of  the  principles  of  legal  resist- 
ance;  and  that  of  Charleston,  in  the  ranks  of  which  sat 
Peter  Leger,  Daniel  Lesesne,  and  Louis  Dutarque,  pro- 
tested, in  its  turn,  against  the  iniquitous  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  invited  all  citizens  to  arm  in  defence  of  their 
disavowed  rights.  A  great  many  descendants  of  refugee 
families  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  American 
militia.  Among  the  officers,  appointed  by  the  provisional 
congress  of  South  Carolina  to  command  its  regular  troops,  we 
find  the  names  of  Isaac  Motte,  lieutenant  colonel ;    Francis 

*  BaDcroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  M.  Ampere,  Review  of  the  two  Worlds, 
number  of  January  1st,  1853,  p.  16, 
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Marion  and  William  Mason,  captains  of  infantry;  Joseph 
Jones,  James  Peronneau,  Thomas  Lesesne,  and  Louis  Du- 
tarque,  first  lieutenants  of  infantry,  and  John  Canterier  and 
Isaac  Dubosc,  captains  of  cavalry,  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
The  American  generals  had  no  braver  or  more  resolute  aux- 
iliaries than  these  children  of  the  exiles.  Among  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  whom  the  English,  through  a  barbarous  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  imprisoned,  in  1780,  in  cellars  contrived 
under  the  Exchange  of  Charleston,  we  likewise  discover 
many  scions  of  exiled  French  families:  Peter  Bocquet, 
Samuel  Legare,  Jonathan  Larrazin,  and  Henry  Peronneau. 
They  were  cast,  heavily  ironed,  into  damp  and  airless  dun- 
geons, to  punish  them  for  their  patriotism,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Others  were  crowded  together  on 
board  of  ships,  which  had  been  transformed,  for  them  at 
least,  into  mortal  prisons.  A  Frenchman,  named  Peter 
Fayssoux,  doctor  of  medicine,  who  filled  during  that  war  the 
station  of  first  physician  of  the  Charleston  Hospital,  ad- 
dressed, five  years  afterward,  to  a  member  of  Congress,  a 
faithful  account  of  the  sufferings  which  these  unfortunate 
wretches  were  made  to  suffer.  "  One  of  them,"  says  he, 
"  Major  Bocquet,  remained  exposed  to  the  weather  during 
twelve  hours  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  violent  fever,  and  blis- 
ters applied  to  his  back,  stretched  at  length  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat ;  he  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the  prison  dun- 
geon with  the  vilest  wretches  and  murderers.  He  was  left 
to  groan  and  languish  there,  until  his  death  appeared  mor- 
ally certain  ;  and  was  only  allowed  to  emerge  from  his  con- 
finement because  just  reprisals  were  apprehended.  Scarcely 
did  his  recovery  seem  probable,  when  he  was  again  precipi- 
tately cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  general 
exchange  of  prisoners  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  these 
barbarians." 

Many  of  these  scions  of  French  families  led  the  Ameri- 
cans to  victory  or  shone  in  the  councils  of  the  young  repub- 
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lie.     Some  distinguished  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  as 
intrepid  soldiers,  skilful   negotiators,  and  as   magistrates, 
invested  with  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  charged  with 
presiding  over  its   destinies.     The  names   of  John  Bayard, 
John  Louis  Gervais,  Francis  Marion,  Henry  and  John  Lau-  ^ 
rens,  John  Jay,  Elias   Boudinot,  and  the  two  Manigaults,  ) 
although  obscured  by  the  more  radiant  glory  of  Washington, ) 
Franklin,  Lafa^^ette,  and  Rochambeau,  nevertheless   deserve 
to  attract  the  notice  of  all  those,  who  are  not  content  to  con- 
fine the  study  of  history  to  that  of  the  lives  of  a  few  great  men. 

As  zealous  a  patriot  as  fervent  a  Christian,  John  Bayard 
was  born  in  1738,  in  Maryland,  of  a  noble  family  originally 
from  Languedoc.  He  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of 
commerce  in  Philadelphia,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  by  his  severe  probity.  But  the  country  soon 
claimed  his  devotion.  When  the  War  of  Independence  broke 
out,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Philadelphia  militia,  to  support  Washington,  and  bore  a  part 
in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  He  afterward,  during  many  years, 
presided  over  the  legislative  chamber  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1785,  he  took  his  place  in  the  national 
Congress.  Three  years  after,  he  settled  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  at  the  same  time  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Mayor, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  elder  of  the 
Church,  until  his  death  in  1807.* 

John  Louis  Grervais  belonged  to  the  colony  of  Charles- 
ton. When  the  English  besieged  that  city,  in  1780,  Gover- 
nor Butledge  quitted  it  with  him,  and  two  other  members  of 
the  council,  in  the  conviction  that  the  civil  authority  of  the 
province  would  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  than  in  the  capital,  invested  as  it  was 
on  every  side.  Gervais  seconded  him  with  energy  in  his  at- 
tempts to  rally  the  dispersed  militia,  and  persuade  them  to 

*  See  the  article  consecrated  to  Jean  Bayard,  by  Messrs.  Haag,  in 
"  La  France  Protestante." 
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march  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Not  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  design,  they  established  themselves  to  the  north 
of  the  Santee,  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  North  Carolina.  But  the  reduction  of  the  city, 
and  the  garrison  which  "defended  it,  having  inspired  their 
soldiers  with  terror,  thej  retreated  farther  toward  the 
north,  and,  after  having  procured  succors  from  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia,  resolutely  returned  to  South  Caroli- 
na, where  they  endeavored  to  instil  more  vigor  and  unani- 
mity into  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  British 
army.  Having  arrived  too  late  to  save  Charleston,  they  at 
least  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
English,  who  were  elevated  by  their  victory.  Also,  when 
the  province,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  had  been 
purged  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  public  gratitude  eagerly 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  President  of  the  Senate  of 
Carolina,  which  had  provisionally  assembled  at  the  village  of 
Jacksonborough.  * 

Another  no  less  intrepid  Frenchman  joined  in  the  patri- 
otic enterprise  of  Rutledge  and  Gervais.  This  was  Francis 
Marion,  grandson  of  the  refugee,  Benjamin  Marion,  who  had 
established  himself  in  South  Carolina,  in  1694.t  Appointed 
captain  of  a  free  company,  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 
At  the  seige  of  Charleston,  he  had  a  leg  fractured,  and  that 
accident,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  volunteers  he  commanded,  decided  him — happi- 
ly for  his  country— to  escape  from  the  city,  -n  hich  was  soon 
afterward  obliged  to  surrender  to  General  Clinton.  He  re- 
tired into  North  Carolina,  and  when  General  Gates  advanced 
against  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom  Clinton  had  left  at  Charles- 

*  Ramsay,  History  of  the  American  Revolution  in  relation  to 
South  Carolina,  passim.  A  work  translated  from  the  English  and 
published  at  London  in  1*7 87. 

f  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  Jan.  5, 1850. 
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ton,  in  order  that  he  might  go  in  person  to  defend  the  city  of 
New-York,  which  was  threatened  by  Washington's  army,  he 
obtained  a  company  of  sixteen  picked  men,  with  whom  he 
penetrated  into  the  province,  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
took  np  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee.  From  this 
happily  chosen  post,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  ran  in  crowds  to  fight  under  his  orders. 
One  day,  he  fell  upon  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  and  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  whom  they 
were  conducting  from  Camden  to  Charleston.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  General  Gates,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  abandon  the  province,  but  he  returned  thither  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  days,  and  by  force  of  activity  and  courage,  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  the  friends  of  independence,  who  were 
profoundly  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  the  country  ran. 
Elevated  by  Governor  Eutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  he  justified,  by  his  services,  the  high  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  him.  At  first,  being  unprovided 
with  every  means  of  defence,  he  seized  upon  the  saws  of  the 
saw-mills  and  transformed  them  into  swords  for  his  troops. 
Being  destitute  of  munitions  of  war,  he  more  than  once  at- 
tacked the- English,  after  having  distributed  but  three  car- 
tridges to  each  of  his  soldiers.  He  often  even  led  his  troops 
against  the  enemy,  without  either  powder  or  lead,  but  still 
imposing  by  their  resolute  attitude.  During  many  weeks,  he 
had  under  his  orders  no  more  than  seventy  men,  which  number 
was  often  reduced  by  fatigue  and  wounds  to  twenty-five  ;  yet 
he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  country,  which  was  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  En- 
glish. Great  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
patriots,  who  were  attached  to  his  fortunes.  Major  Wemys 
burnt,  one  day.  twenty  houses  which  belonged  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  banks  of  the  Pedee,  Lynch  Creek,  and  Black 
River,  to  punish  them  for  the  succors  they  secretly  sent  him. 
This  cruel  measure  produced  a  contrary  effect  to  that  which 
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the  English  chief  expected.  Vengeance  and  despair  became 
joined  to  patriotism,  in  determining  the  ruined  colonists  to 
unite  with  Marion's  soldiers  and  assist  him  in  keeping  the 
field.  Many  a  time  and  oft,  the  British  officers  thus  procu- 
red him  reinforcements  by  their  unseasonable  violence.  Ma- 
jor "Wemys  bethought  himself,  one  day,  of  assembling  some 
hundreds  of  the  colonists  of  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  who 
were  suspected  of  favoring  the  insurgents,  and,  while  he 
harangued  them,  declaring  that  the  British  army  was  come 
to  deliver  them  from  oppression  and  tyranny,  a  party  he  had 
bribed  seized  their  horses.  The  Americans  returned  to  their 
dwellings  on  foot,  but  most  of  them  delayed  not  to  enroll 
themselves  under  the  flag  of  Marion.  Compelled  to  retreat 
before  a  superior  force,  that  officer  and  his  faithful  followers 
saw  themselves,  for  many  months,  reduced  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  covert  of  inacces- 
sible retreats  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  forests.  But 
from  the  depths  of  these  impenetrable  asylums,  they  ceased 
not  from  harassing  the  English,  and  disarming  their  isolated 
detachments.  Thanks  to  this  partisan  warfare,  the  conster- 
nation, which  had  been  caused  by  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  rout  of  General  Gates,  became  dissipated  by 
slow  degrees.  While  Cornwallis,  who  had  imprudently  en- 
tangled himself  in  Virginia,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  General  Greene, 
who  had  been  repulsed  in  a  former  expedition,  made  his  dis- 
positions for  penetrating  anew  into  Carolina,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains  which  overlook  the  Santee,  seventy-six 
exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Marion,  left  it 
to  go  and  propagate  the  insurrection.  Every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  success,  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  effected  a 
junction  with  Marion's  corps,  and  the  main  army  of  the 
Americans,  under  the  command  of  Greene,  chased  the  En- 
glish from  post  to  post  and  compelled  them  to  shut  them- 
selves within  the  lines  of  Charleston.     In  that  memorable 
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campaign,  whose  issue  was  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Carolina, 
Marion  facilitated  the  success  of  the  American  general  by 
the  boldness  with  which  he  took  the  initiative.  Making  him- 
self master  of  Fort  Watson,  by  a  daring  coup-de-main,  he 
broke  the  chain  of  fortified  posts,  which  insured  the  commu- 
nications between  Camden  and  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  resistance  to  the  main  army,  which 
took  possession  of  Camden,  Fort  Orangeburgh,  and  Fort  Gran- 
by.  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  forced  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Mott  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  drove  the 
English  from  Georgetown,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Charles- 
ton. He  contributed  then,  by  his  brilliant  deeds,  as  well  as 
by  his  valor  and  heroic  patience,  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
Americans,  in  that  decisive  campaign  which  left  to  the  En- 
glish, Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New- York,  alone  upon  the 
soil  of  the  United  States. 

When,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782,  Governor  Rutledge, 
by  virtue  of  extraordinary  powers  which  Congress  had  confer- 
red upon  him,  reunited  the  two  legislative  bodies  of  Carolina, 
at  the  village  of  Jacksonborough,  he  rendered,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chambers  of  Represen- 
tatives, a  solemn  homage  to  Marion,  whose  "  enterprising 
genius  and  indomitable  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,"  he  highly  praised.  The  French  gen- 
eral had  himself  been  sent  to  that  assembly  by  the  votes  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  but  he  nevertheless  retained  the  command 
of  the  brigade  upon  the  banks  of  the  Santee.  A  district, 
situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Pedee,  was  then  the  only 
portion  of  Carolina  without  the  lines  of  the  capital,  which 
did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  national  government. 
The  inhabitants,  who  took  the  name  of  "  loyalists,"  refused 
to  obey  the  new  magistrates.  Entrenched  within  marshy 
thickets,  they  made  frequent  sallies  and  harassed  by  their 
depredations  the  country  round  about.  Marion  reduced 
them  to  submission.     He  generously  granted  them  pardon 
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for  tlie  treasons  they  had  committed  towards  the  other  colo- 
nists, the  assurance  of  safety  for  their  property,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  they  should 
restore  the  booty  they  had  carried  off  in  their  forays,  and 
that  they  should  sign  a  written  paper  declaring  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  republic  of  the  United  States.  This  moderation 
of  the  conqueror  recalled  them  to  more  patriotic  sentiments. 
Many  of  them,  voluntarily,  enrolled  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand and  signalized  themselves  by  their  valor.  The  others 
renounced,  at  least,  that  impious  struggle  against  their 
fellow-citizens,  and,  soon  afterward,  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton by  the  English  completed  the  pacification  of  all  Caro- 
lina.* 

Henry  Laurens  rendered  to  his  country  services  still  more 
brilliant  than  Gervais  and  Marion.  Born  at  Charleston,  in 
1724,  of  Calvinist  parents,  who  had  left  France  after  the 
revocation,  and  who  had  at  first  established  themselves  in 
New- York,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  the  capital  of  Caro- 
lina, the  young  Laurens  soon  enriched  himself  by  commerce, 
and  the  noble  use  which  he  made  of  his  fortune  gained  for  him 
the  esteem  and  afi'ection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1774,  at 
the  moment  when  the  British  parliament  re-echoed  with  the 
ardent  debates  excited  by  the  Boston  port  bill,  he  signed 
the  petition,  which  fortj^-nine  Americans  addressed  to  the  two 
Houses,  representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences,  which 
that  act  of  vengeance  might  bring  on.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  England,  and  their  prevision  of  an  impending  rupture 
induced  his  friends  to  supplicate  him  to  adjourn  his  depar- 
ture. He  resisted  their  prayers,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  his 
fellow-citizens  against  their  oppressors,  although  he  had 
neglected  nothing  to  prevent  that  fratricidal  struggle.  When 
he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  Oswald,  his  former  part- 

*  Ramsay,  History  of  the  American  Revohition  in  relation  to 
South  Carolina.     London,  1*787,  passim. 
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ner,  who  was  afterward  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  made  a  last  and  solemn  atttempt 
to  decide  him  to  take  no  part  in  the  revolt.     "  I  am  deter- 
mined," replied  he,  "  to   stand    or   fall  with   my  country." 
Having  arrived  at  Charleston,  he  advised  the  inhabitants, 
that   war   was    inevitable.     They  prepared    themselves    in 
silence,  and   having  appointed  a  general  committee,  which 
met  in  1775,  they  gave  him  the  presidency  of  it.     Laurens 
accepted  that  dangerous  honor,  thus  risking  his  fortune  and 
his  life,  which  were  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  insurrection. 
So  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Carolina,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  a  legal  charac- 
ter in  the  movement  of  resistance.     "  We  see  with  pain,"  he 
wrote  to  the  English  governor,  William  Campbell,  who  had 
retired  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war,  ^'  that  since  some  days  your 
Excellency  has  thought  proper  to  leave  us.  .  .  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than   the  inconveniences,  which  must  in- 
evitably result  to  the  people,  from  this  step,  who  are  deprived 
by  it  of  that  access   to  your  person,  which   is   absolutely 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs.     We  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  your  Excellency,  if  the  retreat  of  our 
governor  on  board  of  a  king's  ship,  in  this  time  of  general 
disquiet,  when  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  filled  with 
the  greatest  fears  for  their  safety,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
their  alarm,  and  make  them  suspect  tlie  existence  of  some 
premeditated  design   against   them.     We,  therefore,  suppli- 
cate your  Excellency  to  return  to  Charleston,  the  ordinary 
place  of  residence  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.     Your 
Excellency  may  rest  assured,  that  so  long  as,  in  conformity 
with  your  solemn  and  reiterated  declarations,  you  will  take 
no  active  part  against  the  good  people  of  this  colony,  in  the 
difficult   struggle  which  it   is    at    this   moment   obliged   to 
sustain  for  the  preservation   of  its  civil  liberties,  we  will 
guarantee  you,  with  ail  our  power,  that  safety  and  respect 
for  your  person  and  character,  which  the  people  of  Carolina 
VOL.   I. — 16 
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have  always  desired  to  show  toward  the  representative  of 
their  sovereign.     By  order  of  the  general  committee, 

"  Henry  Laurens,  President." 

The  Englishman  responded  unfavorably  to  these  con- 
ciliating overtures,  and  his  answer  gave  Laurens  clearly 
to  understand  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  him,  if  the 
colonies  should  in  the  end  succumb.  "  I  have  received  a 
message,  signed  by  you,  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  style  themselves  the  general  committee.  The  pre- 
sumption of  a  like  address,  emanating  from  a  body  which  is 
assembled  by  no  legitimate  authority,  and  the  members  of 
which  I  am  obliged  to  consider  as  in  actual  and  overt  re- 
bellion against  their  sovereign,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the 
outrages  which  have  compelled  me  to  take  refuge  on  board 
of  the  vessels  of  the  King,  which  are  lying  in  the  port.  It 
merits  no  reply,  and  I  should  have  made  none,  had  it  not 
been  to  remark  with  what  audacity  you  have  presumed,  that 
I  could  sufficiently  forget  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  country,  to  promise  that  I  would  take  no 
active  part  in  bringing  back,  to  a  perception  of  their  duty, 
the  destroyers  of  our  glorious  constitution,  and  the  true 
liberties  of  the  people.  Your  committee  may  still,  if  it 
pleases,  persist  in  the  base  artifices,  which  it  has  already  em- 
ployed, to  prejudice  public  oj^inion  against  me.  But  I  will 
never  return  to  Charleston,  until  I  can  maintain  the  King's 
authority,  and  protect  his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects." 

Having  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  first  national 
Congress,  which  assembled  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776,  he  was  soon  afterward  elected  president  of 
that  assembly,  which  definitively  constituted  the  united  prov- 
inces a  republic.  In  that  eminent  position,  he  gave  proofs 
of  the  rarest  ability,  and  on  account  of  the  nobility  and  dig- 
nity of  his  language  was  constantly  the  respected  interpreter 
of  the  great  country  he  had  the  honor  of  representing. 
When  England,  lately  so  arrogant,  annulled  the  bills  which 
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had  provoked  the  armed  resistance  of  America,  and  when 
Lord  Howe  sent  thither,  in  1778,  the  conciliatory  bill  of  the 
British  parliament,  he  replied  to  it  with  the  pride  which 
became   the   first   magistrate    of    a   free   people.       "  Your 
lordship  may  rest  assured    that,   when  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed  to   put  an  end  to  the 
cruel    and   unprovoked  war,   which   is   waged    against   the 
United  States,  Congress  will  eagerly  lend  an  ear  to  condi- 
tions of  peace,  which  may  be  compatible  with  the  honor  of 
an  independent  nation."     His  official  letters,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Congress,  are  all  marked  with  the 
double  stamp  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  and  bear  at  once 
the  impress  of  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  that  manly 
energy,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  intrusted  with  the  presi- 
dency of  the  national  assembly.     When,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1778,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  high  office,  he  received 
from  Congress  a  vote  of  public  thanks,  and  the  declaration, 
that  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  country.     In  1779,  he  was 
nominated  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  Holland.     The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked,  having  been 
captured  by  a  British  ship,  he  was  inhumanly  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London.     No  one  was  admitted  to  visit  him  in 
his  prison.     He  was  forbidden  to  write  letters,  and  to  receive 
those  that  were  addressed  to  him.     He  was  then  aged  fifty- 
six  years,  and  the  gout  and  other  infirmities  subjected  him  j 
to  cruel  sufferings.     Confined  in  a  narrow  chamber,  with  no  j 
other  company  than  the  two  guards  who  watched  him  night  i 
and  day,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  and  ) 
reading,  he  received,  at  the  end  of  one  month  of  captivity,  a  ^ 
letter  conceived  in  these  terms :  "  Their  lordships  inform 
you  that,  if  you  will  engage  yourself  to  serve  the  interests  of 
England  in  her  conflict  with  the  colonies,  you  shall  be  set  at 
liberty."     He  rejected  that  proposition,  with  the  most  lively  : 
indignation.     It  was  insinuated  to  him,  that,  if  he  would  | 
write  to  the  ministers,  expressing  repentance  for  his  past  \ 
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conduct,  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Tower,  and  the 
city  of  London  should  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  prison,  "  I 
will  never  subscribe  my  name,"  he  replied,  "  to  my  own  in- 
famy, and  to  the  dishonor  of  my  family."  They  hoped  to 
break  his  indomitable  courage,  by  leaving  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  victories  of  the  insurgents  in  the  northern  provinces, 
while  he  was  allowed  to  obtain  the  American  newspapers, 
which  announced  the  success  of  the  British  army  in  South 
Carolina,  the  taking  of  Charleston,  and  the  order  given  by 
the  victor  to  sequestrate  his  property,  and  that  of  the  other 
rebels.  His  firmness  did  not  forsake  him  for  an  instant, 
"Nothing,"  said  he,  "can  move  me,"  When,  in  1781, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens,  his  eldest  son,  was  sent 
to  France,  on  a  mission  from  Congress  to  Louis  XVI.,  the 
English  minister  called  on  his  father  to  order  him  to  leave 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  promising  upon  that  condition  to 
ameliorate  the  rigor  of  his  captivity,  "My  son,"  replied  he, 
'•  is  of  an  age  to  take  counsel  with  himself,  and  to  follow  the 
inspirations  of  his  own  will.  If  I  were  to  write  to  him,  in  the 
terms  which  are  commanded  me,  my  words  would  not  produce 
the  slightest  effect.  He  would  conclude  from  them,  that  the 
solitar}^  confinement  of  this  prison  had  weakened  my  intellect. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  honor.  He  loves  me  tenderly, 
and  would  sacrifice  his  life  to  save  mine ;  but  he  would  not 
destroy  his  reputation  to  purchase  my  deliverance,  and  I  ap- 
prove of  his  conduct."  A  year  had  passed  away,  since  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  when  he  received 
an  order  to  pay  the  jailors,  charged  with  watching  him,  the 
sum  of  ninety-seven  pounds  six  shillings  sterling.  "  I  will 
not  pay  my  guards,"  he  replied ;  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
escape  from  their  care."  Three  weeks  afterward,  pens  and 
paper  were  for  the  first  time  given  him.  The  Secretaries 
of  State  counted  upon  his  mediation  to  obtain  a  more  prompt 
exchange  of  prisoners.  He  had  no  sooner  satisfied  their 
desire,  than  they  again  deprived  him  of  all  means  of  ex- 
ternal correspondence. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  the  excess  of  moral 
tortures,  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  their  victim,  excited 
such  general  compassion,  and  so  stirred  up  public  opinion, 
that  the  executioners  blushed  at  their  cruelties,  and  resolved 
to  break  his  chains.  One  difficulty  alone  still  arrested  them, 
that  of  fi^nding  a  mode  of  deliverance  which  should  preserve 
the  honor  of  both  parties  intact.  Laurens  would  not  consent 
to  a  single  act,  by  which  he  recognized  himself  as  a  British 
subject.  The  government,  on  its  side,  persisted  in  treating 
him  as  such,  and  in  imputing  to  him  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son. When  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  judge,  addressing  him  according  to  the  form; 
prescribed  by  law,  said  to  him  :  "  The  King,  your  sovereign  I 
master,"  he  interrupted  him  immediately.  "  He  is  not," } 
cried  he,  "  my  sovereign,"  He  was  set  at  liberty,  under 
bail,  after  he  had  engaged  to  appear  at  Easter,  before  the 
same  tribunal.  At  the  approach  of  the  term  fixed,  he  was 
not  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but  he 
was  required  by  Lord  Shelbourne  to  repair  to  the  continent, 
to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  between  the 
two  countries.  Laurens  was  alarmed  at  the  gratitude,  which 
appeared  to  be  expected  for  this  act  of  tardy  generosity. 
He  had  always  considered  himself  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
in  the  fear  of  alienating  his  independence,  he  did  not  wish 
to  contract  the  slightest  obligation  toward  the  English.  "  I 
cannot  accept  your  gift,"  he  replied  to  tlie  ministers,  "  Con- 
gress formerly  offered  to  exchange  me  against  Lieutenant 
General  Burgoyne  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  present,  it  will 
consent  to  give  you  in  my  stead  Lieutenant  General  Baron 
Cornwallis."  He  was  set  at  liberty,  without  condition  ;  but 
a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  more  than  fourteen  months  had 
destroyed  his  health.  Long  accustomed  to  the  most  active 
life,  he  never  recovered  from  the  forced  repose  in  which  he 
had  languished.  Nevertheless,  he  served  his  victorious 
country,  a  last  time,  when  he  was  charged  by  Congress  to 
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make  one  of  the  commission,  which  was  designed  to  negoti- 
ate peace  with  England.  He  repaired  to  Paris,  and  there 
signed,  on  the  30th  November,  1782,  conjointly  with  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  the  provisional 
articles  of  the  memorable  treaty,  which  assured  independence 
to  the  thirteen  provinces,  and  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
nations.  When,  in  the  following  year,  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  were  stipulated,  the  son  of  the  French 
refugee,  who  had  been,  from  his  infancy,  instructed  in  all  the 
persecutions  which  had  been  suffered  by  his  ancestors,  did 
not  renounce  his  natural  distrust  against  a  country,  which 
was  for  the  moment  allied  with  his  own  ;  but  which  still 
maintained  the  barbarous  laws,  enacted  against  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and,  thanks  to  his  powerful  intervention,  the  frontiers 
of  the  republic  were  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
navigation  of  that  river  was  opened  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.*  The  annexation  of  Louisiana,  which  France 
had  ceded  to  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  but 
which  was  to  be  reunited  to  its  former  mother  country  in 
1799,  to  be  definitely  sold  to  the  Americans  by  the  First 
Consul,  twenty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  was  provided  for  by  that  adroit  clauise,  which 
Laurens  inserted  into  the  treaty.  Upon  his  return  to  Charles- 
ton, his  fellow-citizens  offered  him  the  honor  of  representing 
them  in  the  national  Congress ;  but  he  did  not  accept  that 
flattering  testimony  of  the  confidence  of  a  free  people. 
When  the  Cjuestion  of  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Union  was 
agitated,  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  without  having  solicited 
that  trust.  He  again  refused  to  leave  the  circle  of  his 
family  and  friends.  His  exhausted  strength  declined  from 
day  to  day,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1 792,  aged 
sixty-nine  years. 

His  son,  John  Laurens,  was  born  at  Charleston  in  1755. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  receive 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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his  education,  which  he  commenced  at  Geneva  and  finished 
in  London.  When  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  he 
manifested  the  most  violent  desire  to  return  to  America,  and 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Being  forced  to 
obey  his  father,  and  remain  in  England,  he  submitted  with 
regret ;  but,  wishing  to  reconcile  his  duties  as  a  son  to  those 
of  a  patriot,  for  Coke,  Littleton,  and  other  lawyers,  whom  he 
had  till  then  made  the  object  of  his  studies,  he  substituted 
Vauban,  Follard,  and  other  writers  who  had  composed  works 
upon  the  art  of  war.  Thus  prepared  for  the  career  into 
wdiich  he  burned  to  enter,  he  repaired  to  France,  and  sailed 
thence  for  the  capital  of  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  in  1777. 
Being  attached  to  Washington,  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de- 
camp, he  had  soon  a  chance  for  signalizing  his  courage  and 
skill  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  serve  under  the  orders  of 
that  general  in  the  provinces  in  the  interior  of  the  Union,  until 
the  day  when  the  British  army  was  driven  back  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New- York.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1778,  he  took  aglori- 
ous  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
lost  in  his  retreat.  When  the  theatre  of  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  North,  the  young  Laurens  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  Rhode  Island. 
At  the  head  of  some  light  troops,  he  contributed  so  much  to 
the  happy  issue  of  that  campaign,  that  Congress,  at  its  sit- 
ting of  November  5th,  1778,  decreed  to  him  public  commen- 
dation. The  following  year,  when  the  English  directed  their 
efforts  principally  against  the  Southern  Provinces,  he  hast- 
ened to  the  defence  of  Carolina.  Being  detached  from  Gen- 
eral Moultrie's  camp,  with  a  small  number  of  picked  men  and 
a  numerous  body  of  militia,  to  dispute  with  the  enemy's 
army,  which  was  advancing  upon  Charleston,  the  passage  of 
Coosahatchie  Bridge,  he  did  not  give  up  that  perilous  enter- 
prise until  he  saw  half  his  best  men  fall  at  his  side.  Being 
wounded  himself,  he  scarcely  waited  to  be  cured,  before  he 
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again  appeared  in  the   American  ranks,  and  distinguished 
himself  anew  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Savan- 
nah.    When  the  English  seriously  menaced  Charleston,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  invested  by 
Clinton.     Scarcely  five  thousand  men  composed  its  garrison, 
and  a  successful  defence  appeared  so  doubtful,  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  loudly  expressed  their  wish  to  surrender. 
Laurens  declared  that  he  would  pierce  with  his  sword  the 
first,  who  should  dare  to  pronounce  the  word  capitulation, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  commandant.     When  his  su- 
perior officers  were  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  all  their 
efi'orts  to  prolong  that  unequal  struggle,  he  yielded  to  neces- 
sity, and  became  a  prisoner  of  war.     Being  exchanged  for  an 
English  officer,  he  was  sent  to  France  by  Congress  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary,  to  represent  to  Louis  XVI.  the  critical 
situation  of  the  United  States,  to  sue  for  prompt  and  efficient 
relief,  and  particularly  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  King's  fleet.     The  success  of  his  mission 
was  so  rapid  and  so  complete,  that  his  reputation  as  a  skil- 
ful negotiator  equalled,  thenceforth,  that  which  he  bore  as  a 
valiant  officer.     Conjointly  with  Franklin,  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  and  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  he  combined  the  plan  of 
the  decisive  campaign  of  1781,  which  brought  about  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  end  of  the  American 
war.     Six  mouths  after  his  departure,  he  returned  home,  af- 
ter having  obtained  every  thing  he  was  charged  to  demand — a 
subsidy  of  six  million?,  the  security  of  the  French  King  for 
ten  millions,  borrowed  from  Holland,  the  co-operation  of  a 
sea-force,  the  speedy  outfit  of  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
land  army,  and  the  support  of  renowned  officers,  such  as  the 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux, 
the  Duke  de  Laval-Montmorency,  the  Viscount  de  Rocham- 
beau,  the  Count  de  Saint-Mesmes,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
the  Count  de  CuBtino,  the  'Du'ko  flo  Castries,  tlie  Prince  de 
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Broglle,  the  Count  de  Segur,  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun. 
The  grandson  of  an  obscure  refugee  led,  to  the  succor  of  his 
native  land,  the  representatives  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  After  having  rendered  account  to 
Congress  of  the  result  of  his  mission,  he  hastened  to  resume 
his  place  among  Washington's  aides-de-camp.  As  dis'.nter- 
ested  as  he  was  brave,  he  refused  the  considerable  indemnity 
which  was  his  right,  and  would  consent  to  receive  but  the 
sum  he  had  disbursed.  When,  in  conformity  with  the  arti- 
cles agreed  on  in  Paris,  the  French  and  American  armies 
besieged  Yorktown  in  Virginia,  the  young  Laurens,  who  had 
just  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  justified  anew  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  of  that  campaign.  Two  redoubts,  advanced  about 
three  hundred  paces  to  the  left  of  the  British  intrenchments, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  Americans  and  their  allies.  It 
was  resolved  to  carry  them  at  all  hazards,  and  the  better  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  combatants,  the  French  were  or- 
dered to  storm  one,  and  the  Americans  the  other.  The  lat- 
ter, placed  under  the  command  of  Laurens,  marched  to  the 
assault  with  unloaded  muskets,  scaled  the  palisades,  and,  at- 
tacking the  English  with  cold  steel,  carried  the  redoubt  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  brave  young  man  himself  took  the  ofl&cer 
who  commanded  the  fort  prisoner,  and  was  so  happy  as  to 
save  his  life.  During  this  time  the  French  took  the  second 
redoubt,  and  Cornwallis,  after  having  defended  foot  by  foot 
the  approaches  to  his  camp,  was  compelled  to  surrender  with 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  men.  It  was  John  Laurens  whom 
Washington  designated  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, and,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune,  the  son  arranged 
the  conditions,  which  made  a  British  army  prisoners  of  war, 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

After  this  great  reverse,  the   English   rapidly  lost  all 
their  positions,  and  they  held  but  little  more  than  Charleston 
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and  some  portions  of  South  Carolina,  when  Colonel  Laurens, 
judging  that  nothing  was  accomplished  so  long  as  the  British 
were  not  entirely  expelled  from  American  soil,  and  also 
scorning  to  assist  in  person  at  the  spectacle  of  Cornwallis's 
surrender,  took  part  in  the  last  dangers  which  remained  to 
be  run  for  the  deliverance  of  the  country.  Military  operations 
were  not  yet  terminated,  when  he  was  nominated  a  deputy  to 
the  Provincial  Congress,  which  sat  at  Jacksonborough,  until 
the  re-capture  of  the  capital  of  Carolina.  But  he  loved  better 
to  serve  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle,  than  in  political 
assemblies.  He  had  no  sooner  fulfilled  his  duties,  as  repre- 
sentative, than  he  returned  to  fight  in  the  army  of  General 
Green.  One  day  when  the  English  made  a  sally,  in  order 
to  revictual  Charleston,  at  the  noise  of  the  firing  he  left  his 
chamber,  to  which  he  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  followed 
Brigadier  General  Gist,  who  had  been  sent  v.dth  three  hundred 
men  to  repulse  one  of  their  strongest  detachments.  When 
the  two  bodies  of  troops  were  only  separated  by  a  slight 
interval,  he  advanced  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  a  suj^erior  force,  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
relief  But  he  was  not  supported  in  time ;  and,  after  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  expired  upon 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  27th  of  August,  1782.  He  was 
scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of  age.*  An  American,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  Congress,  named  David  Ramsay,  has 
painted  truthfully  the  noble  character  of  this  young  man, 
struck  down  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  after  having  rendered 
so  many  services,  and  given  so  many  hopes  to  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

•'  Nature,"  says  he,  "  had  adorned  him  with  a  profusion 
of  her  most  exquisite  gifts,  which  were  still  further  embel- 

*  See  articles,  Henry  and  John  Laurens,  Ramsay.  Historv  of  South 
Carolina,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-501.  Charleston,  1809.  Compare  the  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  by 
the  same,  passim. 
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lished  and  perfected  by  an  excellent  education.  Although 
his  fortune  and  the  credit  of  his  family  gave  him  a  right 
to  pre-eminence,  he  was  no  less  an  ardent  friend  of  repub- 
lican equality.  Oenerous  and  liberal,  his  heart  abounded  in 
natural  and  sincere  philanthropy.  In  his  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  humanity,  he  maintained  that  liberty  belonged  to  every 
human  creature  by  right  of  birth,  whatever  might  be  the 
difference  of  country,  color,  or  capacity.  His  seductive  ad- 
dress gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  ^  his  sincerity 
and  other  virtues  insured  him  their  esteem  for  ever.  Acting 
upon  the  noblest  principles,  uniting  the  valor  and  other 
qualities  of  an  excellent  officer,  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
thoroughly  educated  man,  and  to  the  delicate  urbanity  of  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  country,  the 
glory  of  the  army,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  His 
talents  shone  no  less  in  the  legislature  and  cabinet  than 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  highest 
employments.  His  country,  which  admired  him  and  saw  his 
rare  merit  grow  up,  was  ready  to  clothe  him  with  the  most 
distinguished  honors.  Cut  off  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
splendid  hopes,  he  has  left  to  men  great  cause  why  to  deplore 
the  misery  of  war,  which  was  able  to  deprive  society  of  so 
precious  a  citizen,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  life." 

The  names  of  the  two  Manigaults,  though  less  illustrious 
than  those  of  the  two  Laurens,  still  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  citizens  of  French  origin,  who  contributed 
to  the  triumph  of  American  liberty,  and  thus  paid  the  debt 
of  hospitality  granted  to  their  ancestors.  Born  at  Charles- 
ton, in  1704,  of  a  family  which  had  formerly  inhabited 
La  Rochelle,  Gabriel  Manigault  became  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  in  America,  and  by  the  loyalty  of  his  character 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  so  well  conciliated  public 
esteem,  that  he  was  elected,  while  still  young,  a  representa- 
tive from  his  native  city  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Carolina.     At  a  new  election,  the  votes  were  divided,  and 
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the  issue  appeared  doubtful,  when  the  workmen  repaired  in  a 
procession  to  the  voting  place,  and,  by  the  unanimity  of  their 
suflfrages  again  secured  his  victory.  When  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence broke  out,  he  was  too  old  to  take  up  arms ;  but  he 
assisted,  with  his  fortune,  the  patriots  who  risked  their  lives 
to  wrest  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  gave 
a  proof  of  the  confidence,  with  which  the  National  Grovern- 
ment  inspired  him,  by  lending  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  State  of  Carolina.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1779,  when  General  Prevost  threatened  Charleston,  the 
noble  old  man,  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  only  son,  who 
had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  could  not  resign  himself  to 
be  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  victory  of  the  English.  He 
took  by  the  hand  his  grandson  Joseph,  a  child  of  fifteen 
years,  and  with  him  fell  into  the  ranks  among  the  volunteers, 
who  were  going  to  fight  for  their  country.  That  touching 
act  of  patriotism  was  the  last  proof  of  attachment  he  was  able 
to  give  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  two  years  after, 
bequeathing  to  his  family  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  thousand 

i   dollars,  honorably  acquired,  and  the  example  of  a  life  without 

'    a  stain. 

His  son,  Gabriel  Manigault,  was  born  in  Charleston,  in 
1731.  He  was  educated  in  England,  returned  to  Carolina 
in  1754,  exercised  there  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and  was  nomi- 
nated a  representative  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  His  elo- 
quence, and  his  skill  in  business,  soon  gave  him  a  legitimate 
influence.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  op- 
posed the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  other  encroachments  of  the 
British  parliament.  In  1766,  he  was  nominated  President 
of  the  Assembly  of  Carolina,  and,  as  such,  he  signed  many 
legislative  acts,  which  prepared  for  the  insurrectionary 
movement  which  broke  out  nine  years  afterward.  He  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution,  had 
not  a  premature  end  arrested  him  at  the  most  brilliant  mo- 
ment of  his  career.     He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years, 
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in  the  same  year  when  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  by  throwing 
into  the  sea  a  cargo  of  tea  belonging  to  the  India  Com- 
pany, provoked  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.* 

One  last  fact  proves  the  considerable  part  w^hich  the 
descendants  of  the  refugees  took  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Of  seven  presidents,  who  directed  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, three  had  French  emigrants  for  ancestors,  and  all 
three  were  distinguished  men  ;  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay, 
and  Elias  Boudinot.  In  default  of  more  precise  statements, 
here  are  at  least  a  few  facts,  which  may  cause  the  great  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  two  latter  over  the  destinies  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Born  at  New- York,  of  a  family  originally  from  La  Gui- 
enne,  John  Jay  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Gene- 
ral Congress,  which  met  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  He  signed, 
in  1774,  the  act  of  association  between  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies for  suspending  the  importation  of  British  merchandise. 
Afterward,  in  1779,  being  nominated  President  of  Congress, 
he  w^as  the  worthy  interpreter  of  the  cispirations  of  a  free 
people.  The  pride  of  ancient  republicanism,  joined  to  that 
of  modern  honor,  breathe  in  that  eloquent  circular  which  he 
drew  up  in  the  name  of  the  National  Representatives,  when 
the  success  of  the  English  in  the  provinces  of  the  South  had 
discouraged  a  part  of  the  population,  and  produced  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  in  governments 
nurtured  in  the  generous  principles  of  liberty  and  ecpality, 
where  those  who  conduct  the  State,  far  from  being  the  mas- 
ters of  those  from  whom  they  receive  their  authority,  are 

*  See  on  the  two  Manigaults,  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  501-505. 
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the  servants  of  the  people ;  it  is  their  duty  to  inform  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  by  prov- 
ing to  them  the  fitness  of  public  measures,  to  persuade  them 
to  join  the  influence  of  inclination  to  the  force  of  legal  obli- 
gation, to  make  them  succeed.  They  are  always  bound  to 
act  thus,  even  when  the  most  perfect  peace,  order  and  tran- 
quillity prevail ;  when  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  exposed 
neither  to  foreign  seduction,  nor  to  the  effects  of  factions, 
treason,  or  ill-directed  ambition  in  its  own  bosom." 

Then,  after  having  exposed  the  origin  of  the  public  debt, 
and  proved  that  the  United  States,  by  their  natural  riches, 
and  by  the  value  and  resources  of  their  territory,  would  be 
always  in  a  state  to  meet  their  engagements,  he  conjured  tlie 
Americans  to  resume  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
government  they  had  founded  : 

''  We  grant  that  there  has  been  a  time,  when  men  of 
honor  could,  without  being  accused  of  timidity,  have  doubted 
the  success  of  the  present  Revolution  ;  but  that  time  is  passed. 
The  Independence  of  America  is  now  as  firmly  fixed  as  des- 
tiny, and  the  violent  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  overthrow  it 
are  as  vain  and  useless  as  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  break 
against  the  rocks.     Let  those,  whom  these  doubts  still  trou- 
ble, consider  the  character  of  our  enemies,  and  the  state  in 
which  they  are  placed.     Let  them  recall   to  mind,  that  we 
fight  against  a  country  which  is  falling  into  ruin,  against  a 
nation  without  public  virtue,  a  people  sold  to  its  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  betrayed  by  them, — a  government  which,  by 
violating  in  the  most  impious  manner,  the  rights  of  religion, 
of  justice  and  of  humanity,  appears  to  call  down  upon  it  the 
vengeance   of  Heaven,  and  to  renounce   the  protection  of 
Providence.     It  is  against  the  fury  of  those  enemies,  that 
you  made  a  happy  resistance,  when  you  were  alone,  without 
friends,  in  the  time  of  the  national  infancy  and  weakness, 
and  before  '  your  hands  were  disciplined  for  war,  or  your 
fingers  for  combat.'     Can  there  be   any  reason  to  fear  that 
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the  divine  Disposer  of  human  events,  after  having  divided 
us  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  led  us  in  safety,  across  a 
sea  of  blood,  to  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  will  leave  the 
work  of  our  political  redemption  imperfect ;  and  that  he  will 
permit  us  to  perish,  swallowed  up  in  an  ocean  of  diffi- 
culties, or  suffer  us  to  be  led  back,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  that  land  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  from  which  his  puis- 
sant arm  has  deigned  to  deliver  us  .  .  .  Awake  then  ; 
in  a  word,  dispute  it  with  each  other,  who  shall  make  the 
greatest  efforts  for  his  country ;  rekindle  that  blaze  of  pa- 
triotism which  burst  forth  through  all  America  when  menaced 
with  slavery  and  ignominy,  and  set  the  hearts  of  all  her 
citizens  on  fire.  Determine  to  emerge  from  this  quarrel 
with  honor  and  glory,  as  you  have  commenced  it.  Let  it 
never  be  said  that  America,  scarcely  independent,  has 
become  insolvent ;  or  that  its  lustre  and  renown  were 
obscured  and  tarnished  at  their  birth,  by  the  violation  of  its 
engagemenis  and  its  faith,  at  the  same  hour  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  admired,  nay  almost  adored,  the  splen- 
dor of  its  dawning." 

Like  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay  had  the  honor,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  presidency,  to  represent  his  country  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  one  of  the  four  commissioners 
of  the  United  States,  who  signed,  on  the  30th  November, 
1 782,  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by 
which  England  recognized  the  liberty  of  her  former  colonies. 

Elias  Boudinot  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  the  2d  of 
March,  1740,  of  a  French  family  which  had  emigrated  after 
the  revocation.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the  bar,  he 
passed  brilliantly  through  his  studies,  and  was  soon  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  he  filled  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey.  Following  the  example  of  al- 
most all  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  he  took  sides  with 
the  patriots.     Being  distinguished  by  the  national  Congress, 
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he  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  prisoners.     Being 
called   himself,  in  1777.  by  the   free  choice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  great  assemblage,  he  was 
elected  its  president  in   1782.     After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  which  still   rules    these  ha^^py    provinces,   he 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  six  years.     His  term  of  office  being  expired,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  mint,  in  place  of  E-ittenhouse  ;  but 
he   only  consented   to  occupy   that    important    post   a   few 
years,  and,  fatigued  with  a  political  life,  he  went  to  live  at 
his   retreat   at   Burlington,  in    the   State    of  New  Jersey. 
There,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  French  Protestant 
families,  he   devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  great  work  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.     The  American  Bible  Society,  / 
of  which   he  was  long  president,  had  cause  constantly  toj 
bless  him  for  his  generous  munificence.     A  great  number  of  I 
charitable  institutions,  and  almost  all  establishments  of  pub-| 
lie  utility,  received  donations  from  him,  proportionate  to  his 
immense  fortune.     Surrounded   by  the  veneration  and  re- 
spect of  all,  his  noble  and  useful  career  was  prolonged  until  j 
the  month  of  October,  1821.* 

*  See  the  article  on  Boudinot,  in  "  La  France  Protestante,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ilaag. 
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OF   THE  LITEEAET   AND    MORAL  IXFLUEN-QE    OF  THE   REFUGEES    IN 
AMERICA. 

Elias  Priolcau— Claude   Philippe,  of  Eichebourg— Progress  of  public  instruction — 
Superior  politeness— Examples  of  cliarity. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  refugees  in  America  was  less 
considerable  than  their  political  action.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  entire  silence.  It  is  attested 
by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  :  "The  names  of 
French  emigrants,"  says  he,  "  appear  with  much  distinction  in 
the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  upon  the  seats  of  our  tribunals, 
and  in  the  sacred  pulpit."*  The  first  pastor  of  the  French 
church  of  Charleston,  Elias  Prioleau,  was  not  only  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  but  also  a  writer  of  a  certain  merit.  His 
descendants  possess  manuscript  copies  of  his  works,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  writer  on  law,  testify  great 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  elegance  of  style 
and  vigor  of  mind.f  Claude  Philippe  de  Richebourg,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  colony  which  settled  in  Virgina,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  fervent  and  deep  piety,  of  a  resignation  which 

*  See  Baird,  vol,  i.  p.  179. 

t  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  Feb.  23d,  1850. 
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calls  to  mind  that  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  presence  of 
their  persecutors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  character 
serious  and  strongly  tempered  by  the  misfortunes  and 
poverty  which  were  his  lot  in  the  land  of  exile.  His  will, 
which  is  written  in  French,  and  preserved  in  the  public  ar- 
chives of  Charleston,  is  imbued,  according  to  the  same  per- 
son, with  the  true  spirit  of  a  believer,  submissive  to  the  law 
of  Providence,  firm  in  faith,  and  triumphant  at  the  approach 
of  death.*  Among  a  people,  struggling  without  cessation 
against  the  material  difficulties  of  life,  the  example  and  dis. 
course  of  such  men  should  have  disposed  every  one  to  medi- 
tation, to  prayer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reading  and 
study.  Nowhere,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  the  Bible,  that 
sole  consolation  of  so  many  of  the  proscribed,  more  uni- 
versally disseminated,  and  nowhere  was  society  in  general 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  its  divine  spirit.  North  Ame- 
rica is  to-day  not  only  one  of  the  freest,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  truly  Christian,  countries  in  the  whole  world.  Public 
instruction,  likewise,  owes  something  of  its  progress  to  those 
exiles,  who  regarded  free  examination  as  the  most  noble  at- 
tribute of  human  nature.  '•  In  the  State  which  is  on  our 
northernmost  frontier,"  says  Bancroft,  the  historian,  "  the 
name  of  the  oldest  college  recalls  to  mind  the  wise  liberality 
of  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot."! 

A  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners,  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  origin,  a  severe  morality, 
and  unalterable  charity — such  were  the  other  qualities  by 
which  the  refugees  obtained  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  little  colony  of  French  Santee,  became  par- 
ticularly noted  for  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  its  founders.^ 
Thanks  to  the  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  with  it  all  the  perfections  and  all  the  refinements 

*  The  Presb^'terian,  number  for  December  15th,  1849. 
f  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183. 
\  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  propa- 
gated by  them  in  these  distant  countries,  where,  until  then, 
the  austere  and  sombre  character  of  the  English  Puritans 
had  almost  exclusively  ruled.  Lawson  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  the  courtesy  with  which  they  treated  him  during  his 
stay  among  them ;  and  he  expressed,  in  a  touching  manner, 
the  regret  he  experienced  in  leaving  "  these  people,  so  good, 
so  amiable,  and  so  affable.*  To  the  distinguished  manners 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  native  country,  and 
which  they  endeavored  to  communicate  to  the  Americans, 
they  joined  that  inflexibility  of  principle  and  conduct,  the 
example  of  which  their  persecuted  ancestors  had  given  in 
France  before  the  revocation.  "  No  one  in  America,"  says 
an  eminent  member  of  the  English  Church  of  that  country, 
"  need  blush  at  having  one  of  these  respectable  Huguenots 
among  his  ancestors  ;  for  the  observation  has  more  than 
once  been  made,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  well  founded,  that 
nothing  was  more  rare  than  to  see  them  seated  upon  the 
bench  of  the  accused,  before  a  court  of  justice."! 

Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  likewise  re- 
cognizes in  them  that  moral  elevation,  of  which  they  gave  so 
many  proofs  in  every  country  where  they  dispersed  them- 
selves ;  and  he  adds  these  words,  remarkable  in  the  mouth  of 
an  Englishman  :  "  The  children  of  the  French  Calvinists  have 
certainly  good  reason  to  hold  the  memory  of  their  fathers  in 
great  honor."j:  It  was,  above  all,  their  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  classes  which  distinguished  them  throughout  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gabriel  Manigault,  the 
creator  of  the  fortune  of  his  house,  always  showed  himself 
charitable  toward  the  poor,  and  would  never  consent  to  in- 
crease his  wealth  by  the  commerce  in  slaves,  which  was  at 
that  time  so  lucrative.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  society  of  South  Caro- 

*  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  March  20th,  1850. 

f  See  Baird,  vol.  i.  p.  179.      X  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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lina,  founded  at  Charleston  for  educating  children  born  in 
indigence.*  The  refugee,  Isaac  Mazicq,  nobly  disposed  of 
part  of  his  patrimony  in  favor  of  the  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  town,  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode. f 
The  church  of  Charleston  was,  more  than  once,  the  object 
of  the  pious  liberality  of  the  emigrants  scattered  throughout 
Carolina.  Isaac  Mazicq  left  it,  at  his  death,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Philip  Gendron  also  bequeathed 
to  it  a  portion  of  his  fortune,  "  to  be  employed,"  said  he, 
in  his  will,  "  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  church,  so  long 
as  it  shall  continue  to  be  of  the  reformed  faith, "J  as  it  is  at 
present.  At  two  different  times,  in  1740,  and  in  1796,  the 
edifice,  consecrated  to  God  by  the  first  fugitives,  was  consumed 
by  fire,  and  twice  their  descendants  hastened  to  rebuild  it.(^ 

*  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 
\  The  Presb^-teriau,  number  of  January  oth,  1850. 
X  Idem,  number  of  Feb.  23d,  1850. 
§  The  Presbyterian,  number  of  Feb.  23d,  1850. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  EEFUGEES. 

Gradual  fusion  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  into  American  society— Disappear- 
ance of  the  French  language— Church  of  Charleston. 

It  is  still  easy,  at  the  present  time,  to  discover  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Huguenots  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  New- York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  English  colonists  by  a  greater  amount  of  sociabil- 
ity, more  thick-set  forms,  and  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  charac- 
ter and  language,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  British  stiff- 
ness.* It  is  less  easy  to  recognize  their  names,  translated 
as  they  are  into  English,  or  altered  by  a  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion. In  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  by  reason  of  the  same  causes,  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  refugees  became  confounded,  by  little  and  little, 
with  the  society  which  received  their  fathers.  Their  com- 
munities successively  became  attached  to  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copalian, or  Reformed  Dutch  churches.  The  French  language 

*  This  is  entirely  a  French  notion.  Tlie  descendants  of  the  refu- 
gees, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  now  wholly  undistinguish- 
able  from  their  fellow-citizens. — Trans. 
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fell  into  disuse  in  its  turn,  and  with  it  disappeared  one  of 
the  last  memories,  which  recalled  to  their  minds  the  country 
of  their  ancestors.  Nevertheless,  in  the  towns  where  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  possess  separate  churches,  they 
longer  preserved  the  use  of  their  national  idiom.  French 
was  still  preached  in  Boston,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.*  At  New- York,  in  17 72,  divine  service  was  cele- 
brated at  once  in  French  and  English,  although  that  commu- 
nity had  been  long  united  to  the  English  church.  In  a  letter, 
addressed  in  that  year  by  the  deacons  and  elders  to  the 
French  Church  of  London,  which  the  Huguenots  regarded  as 
the  mother  church,  they  expressly  demanded  a  pastor,  who 
could  interpret  the  Gospel  to  them  in  the  two  languages.! 
The  colony  of  Charleston  alone,  has  maintained  until  this 
day  both  the  Calvinist  liturgy  in  its  primitive  purity,  and 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  public  worship  in  the  language 
which  its  first  founders  spoke.  J 

*  Baiid,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

f  See  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Church  of  London,  a  letter 
from  jS^ew-York,  dated  the  23d  of  November,  1*772,  and  signed — the 
conductors  of  the  French  Church  of  Xew-York,  Jacques  Desbrosses, 
Jacques  Buvelot,  Frederic  Basset,  Jean-Pierre  Chapelle,  Johji  Aymar, 
Jean  Girault,  and  Francois  Carre. 

X  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  by  Carroll,  vol.  ii.  p.  486. 
New-York,  1836.  Compare  the  letter  addressed  to  M.  Daugars,  pastor 
of  the  French  Church  of  London,  by  M.  Peronneau,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Church  of  Charleston,  March  31st,  1845. 
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BY    HENRY    W.    HERBERT,    ESQ., 

AutAitr  •f'*l£y  Shtoti»g  Box,"  "  The  LetrUalkers,"  "  Oromwell,"  "  The  Roman  Traitor," 
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j^otttw  of  ttc  Pwss. 
This  is  a  book  which  we  venture  to  predict  the  sportsman  will 
hereafter  swear  by.  Franlc  Forester,  bred  up  to  all  the  niceties  of 
Ehglish  shooting,  is  not  only  a  scholarly  naturalist,  but  a  practical 
American  woodsman.  His  book  will  give  them  some  ideas  in  England 
such  as  they  never  had  before,  save  theoretically,  of  the  manifold  and 
varied  quahties  required  by  an  American  practitioner  of  the  gentle  art 
of  following  dog  and  gun.— C.  J^.  Hoffman  in  Literary  World. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  manly  pastime  on  which  he  has 
written.  He  takes  hold  of  the  subject  not  merely  as  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  theme,  but  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  work. 
Every  man  who  either  has  or  intends  to  shoulder  a  fowling  piece  or  rifle, 
should  at  once  get  hold  of  this  instructor,  that  he  may  know  how, 
•Vhere,  and  when  to  bag  his  gsime.— Albany  Evening  Journal. 

The  work  embodies  the  natural  history  of  the  principal  game  birds  and 
animals  of  this  region,  with  accounts  of  the  season,  manner,  and  places 
of  taking  each  respectively.  Prairie-hunting,  forest-hunting,  upland,  bay, 
and  lowland  shooting  are  fully  described,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
dogs  in  sickness  and  in  health,  their  training,  uses,  &c.  To  those  fol- 
lowing the  exercise,  we  deem  this  book  indispensable.— JV*.  Y.  Tribune. 

In  material  and  execution  the  work  is  truly  admirable.  To  the  sports- 
man it  is,  of  course,  of  pectiliar  value,  but  not  to  him  alone :— to  the 
naturalist  and  general  reader  it  is  full  of  interest,  affording  acciu-ate  in- 
fcrmation  :oncerning  the  habits  of  the  elk,  moose,  bison,  deer,  and  also 
of  all  the  ^ame  birds  of  the  North  American  Continent.— SowtAerw  Lite- 
rary Oattite. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  a  terse,  sharp  writer,  goes  right  to  the  point,  teUs  things 
in  a  plain  way,  and  yet  glows  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  true  sporUman, 
in  his  recital  of  the  pleasures  of  shooting. — St.  Louis  Reveille. 

He  goes  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  game,  describes  the  character, 
hani\ts,  and  peculiarities  of  each  ;  assumes  the  tone  of  a  companion  and 
instrictor,  and  in  a  hundred  ways,  keens  the  reader  upon  the  scent  as 
kee,i  y  as  the  best  trained  setter.— JV.  T.  Courier. 
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Wottees  of  tfje  IJress. 

This  is  really  an  elegant,  as  well  as  charming  and  interesting  work. 
The  publishers  have  evidently  taken  pride  in  preparing  a  book  on  Ame- 
rican fish  and  fishing,  and  have  spared  no  expense  on  their  part,  to  make 
the  work  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  We  know  of  no  book  on  American 
fishes  and  fishing,  equal  to  it  in  value  and  interest,  alike  to  the  sports- 
man and  the  naturalist. — Commercial  Advertiser. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  "  Field  Sports,"  by  the  same  author, 
published  some  time  since,  and  which  was  so  much  commended,  both 
in  England  and  America.  Of  a  style  of  literature  which  has  always 
been  popular,  it  is  calculated  to  rank  by  the  side  of  "Old  Izaak,"  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  "Salmonia."  The  designs,  if  we  mistake  not, 
from  which  the  engravings  are  made,  are  by  Mr.  Herbert  himself— a 
passionate  lover  of  the  sport,  and  therefore  both  accurate  and  beautiful." 
— JV.  Y.  Express. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book,  and  ornamented  with  stiperb 
engravings  of  the  most  popular  fish,  which  look  luscious  enough  to  make 
one  fond  of  the  piscatory  art.  Herbert  writes  like  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  old  Izaak  Walton — and  this  work  will  enhance  his  already 
brilliant  reputation.  All  who  are  fond  of  the  sport  should  procure 
copies." — JV.  O.  Delta. 

It  is  very  full  in  its  descriptions  of  the  various  fish  known  to  our 
waters,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  cuts  by  way  of  illustrations.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  of  the  season,  and  must  be  especially 
welcome  to  naturalists  and  sportsmen." — Courier  and  Enquirer. 
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Price  75  cents. 

lEmbclIisfjr'a  initf)  a  ftcautifulls^fnsra&rt  ^late  of  (Colorett  JTIkJS. 


The  Supplementary  Volume  to  this  valuable  work,  just  published, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  for  the  angler,  with  an 
engraved  plite  of  Flies,  beautifully  colored,  containing  directions  for 
making  artificial  Flies,  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling,  &c.,  thus  rendering  Frank 
Foresters  work  on  Fish  and  Fishing  the  most  valuable  book  extant. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with  the  other  works. 

This  book,  with  that  to  which  it  is  an  indispensable  appendix,  mast  be 
the  "  vade  mecum  "  of  the  piscatorial  sportsman,  on  the  trip  ho  is  just 
now  meditating  to  Hamilton  County,  or  farther  or  nearer  afield.  The 
frontispiece  to  the  supplement  presents  twenty-four  varieties  of  artificial 
flies,  colored  according  to  nature,  and  lucidly  described  in  the  body  of 
the  book. — JV.  Y.  Express. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"It  is  <a  better  account  of  the  men  that  achieved  those  victories  which  gave 
an  American  renown  to  the  Mexican  War,  than  any  book  that  we  have  yet 
read,  and  we  have  gone  tlirough  a  few  volumes  on  that  subject.  We  have  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  time  manuscript  journals  by  two  soldiers,  and  in  tone 
and  narration  they  correspond  with  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
author  of  the  bock  before  ns."— Detroit  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  work,  and  excites  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last."— //i«7so/i  (iV^  F.)  Freeman. 

"  It  is  a  better  and  truer  description  of  the  Mexican  War  as  it  actually  was 
(aside  from  the  official  dispatches)  than  has  yet  been  wi-itten."— Zoc/fcpor^ 
(M.  Y.)  Journal. 

"We  have  seldom  been  so  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  any  work  de- 
tailing the  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life.  Gen.  Shields  once  remarked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  no  worthy  history  of  the  Mexican  War  had  yet  been 
written  ;  and  so  far  as  the  bravery  and  hardships  of  the  private  soldiers  are 
concerned,  this  remark  might  have  been  true  to  the  end  of  time,  had  not  tliis 
book  made  its  appearance." — Alexandria  (  Va.)  Age. 

"  This  is  indeed  an  Interesting  work.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  soldier's  life  as 
it  really  is.  It  shows  the  reader  what  the  common  soldier  endures,  what  he 
suflFers,  how  little  his  sufferings  are  heeded,  or  his  wishes  attended  to,  and  in 
fact  gives  the  story  of  a  private  who  has  seen  service,  and  it  reads  very  dif- 
ferently from  an  official  bulletin.  Those  who  recollect  the  charm  that  was 
thrown  around  the  life  of  the  common  sailor  by  Dana,  in  his  '  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast,'  will  find  the  counterpart  to  that  atrractive  work  in  these  few 
chapters  in  the  life  of  a  common  soldier." — Troy  Budget. 

"A  veritable  and  worthy  history  of  the  Mexican  War  has  been  much 
needed,  and  we  have  in  this  volume  a  direct,  straightforward  narrative, 
which  carries  conviction  of  its  fidelity  on  its  face.  The  narrative  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  written  in  a  fresh,  genial  style,  which  makes  one  sorry  to  get 
to  the  end  of  the  volume."— ^^ez<J  Bedford  {Mass.)  Mercury. 

"The  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  expressive  ;  and  the  regular  succession  of 
incidents  keeps  the  attention  constantly  engaged.  The  work  is  well  adapted 
for  general  perusal,  and  will  be  deservedly  popular."— T'o/'Wifo  Mirror. 


"  It  is  on  many  accounts  a  most  extraordinary  work.  The  work  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  giving  evident  proof  in  every  page  of  its  authen- 
ticity."—J/orif/'ea^  Corn.  Advertiser, 
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